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CHEVROLET 


~ and, only Chevrolet 
IS FIRST 


Big-Car Compo 
at Lowest Cowt 


— 


You'll take it smooth ’n’ easy 
in a new Chevrolet 








a new Chevrolet! 


The minute you sink back in the seat, this 
new Chevrolet promises you an outstand- 
ingly comfortable ride. The tip-off is in the 
finer upholstery, the smarter fittings and 
appointments, of the only Body by Fisher 
in the price class. 

Once you're underway, the promise is 
more than made good! If the road’s rough, 
you won't care. Jars are cushioned, bumps 
are absorbed, by the only Unitized Knee- 
Action Ride in the low-price field. 


So it goes with every quality that makes 


For a hundred miles, Skyline Drive it 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of Vie a 


will seem all the smoother =y¥eu" ‘ 
all the more—when yout Ti 





a car good to own. Safety? Chevrolet’s the 
one low-priced car with Fisher Unisteel 
construction and Positive-Action Hydraulic 
Brakes. Performance? Only Chevrolet and 
higher-priced cars put a Valve-in-Head 
engine under your delighted control. 
Economy? Chevrolet’s the lowest-priced 
line in the field and a Grade-A miser 
about gas and oil! 

This Big-Car Quality at Lowest Cost has 
made Chevrolet the most popular traveler 
the country over—for more people drive 
Chevrolets than drive any other car! * 


*Confirmed by official registration figures. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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AUGUST COVER 


“A story goes with that ear of corn,” says Artist John Ather- 
ton of his tempera Hoxipay cover. “A while back I did a 
‘harvest’ cover for the Post. I used Vermont corn and was bom- 
barded with letters from gloating Midwesterners commenting on 
how small the ears were. One man (an Iowan) was so concerned 
that he sent me several ears of what he said was real corn. Now it’s 
Vermonters’ turn to put the eagle eye on Iowa’s pride; one of those 
ears modeled for Hotmpay’s cover.” Mr. Atherton’s pig, though 
not shipped to him by an Iowa farmer, is also authentic: a Spotted 
Poland China, Iowa’s jumbo consumer of Iowa’s jumbo corn. 
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No smudge, no blur... when you 











super-permanent 
Superchrome 


Ink 


For new writing speed, pleasure, and distinc- 
tion — catch onto this dry writing. , 
Just fill the Parker “51” Pen with Super- 
chrome ... the ink made for it alone. 
Presto — each stroke dries almost instantly! 
For Superchrome has a special chemical 


formula it took 17 years to achieve. You need 
no blotter. 


In addition, all 5 Superchrome colors are 
up to 60% more brilliant than ordinary inks 
—and 11 times more resistant to fading, on the 
average, than Government standards require. 

Try this dry writing combination —“51” 
Pen and Superchrome — at your Parker 
dealer’s today. The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wis., U.S.A., and Toronto, Can. 
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most wanted pen 
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Superchrome dries up to 3 times 
faster than ordinary inks. That’s 
because it dries by vertical pen- 
etration — not by evaporation. 








Copr. 1948 by The Parker Pen Company 
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Paris 


. . . The Paris articles (May Hott- 
DAY) revealed a genuine love for our 
city and a deep understanding of its 
special charms. However, the caption 
under a picture of Parisians swimming 
in the Seine says: ‘ The only 
swimming pools are ritzy ones in the 
Bois de Boulogne.” There are many 
swimming pools in the city itself... 
which include piscines municipales 
owned and run by the municipality for 
the benefit of people who cannot afford 
expensive ones. 

“Going to the swimming pool” be- 
fore or after work or at lunch time is 
very popular with the French, who, con- 
trary to a widespread belief abroad, do 
not dislike water (except when they 
have to drink it!). 

GENEVIEVE BAZINET 
United Nations 
Lake Success, N. Y. 


Howtpay, you're taking unfair ad- 
vantage of your competitors. If you’re 
going to keep on assigning top-notch 
literary figures to do your stories, other 
magazines are just going to have to cry, 
“No contest !’’ That Paris coverage by 
the Greens, McKenney, Bemelmans 
and Wechsberg was a stunner. 

MRS. VERNON REYNOLDS 
Lexington, Ky. 


See your May, 1948, Hoxiay on 
Paris, page 28: “‘dead-end’ kids, who 
work for the black market.”’ Now see 
Coronet, May, 1938, page 160. It’s un- 
believable. Brassai shot them there as 
“Paris Toughs,” and here they are‘on 
the same corner; same pose, same shirt 
and same wrinkles—ten years older— 
survivors of World Wars I and II. I’m 
speechless ! LUCILE FLINT ZENTOL 

Chicago 


We’re just dumb.—Ed. 
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Ho.ipay errs in its spelling of novel 
ist Julien Green’s first name. I don't 
know what the spelling was at birth, 
but the present accepted version js 
Julien. Since it is a man’s privilege to 
spell his name as he chooses, and since 
all of Mr. Green’s books indicate his 
choice, including Si j’elais vous, ow 
June, 1947, selection, Houipay can do 
nothing else but accept this “ official’ 
spelling. 

CHARLES SPILKA, Vice President 
Le Cercle du Livre de France, Inc. 
New York 


HOLIDAY accepts Julian because 
Mr. Green accepts and prefers it when 
writing in English. His baptismal 
and legal name is Julian.—Ed. 


Alaska 


Congratulations on one of the best 
15-minute looks at Alaska that has been 
published by any magazine of popular 
appeal (Alaska, June Houtpay). Alas- 
kans as well as Outsiders will like it. If 
the sourdoughs find anything to com- 
plain about it will probably be: 1) the 











choice of Juneau as the one city to 
“represent” what it is like in Alaska 
and 2) the passing remark that “In the 
last general election, Alaska voted three 
to two for Statehood now.” 

Juneau is far from typical of Alaskan 
cities. Most Alaskans, in fact, regard 
both Juneau and Ketchikan as “ sub- 
urbs of Seattle.” A more representative 
choice . . . would have been my home 
town of Fairbanks or, better yet, An- 
chorage, the largest city in the Terri- 
tory. Juneau, as [Author] Biemiller 
made clear, is a “government town” 
whose economic survival, based on F ed- 
eral and territorial funds, has nothing 
in common with what makes the rest of 
Alaska tick. (Continued on Page 6) 
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You cruise in new comfort aboard the Lurline. 
Your stateroom is spacious, beautifully decorated ‘and 
air-conditioned. Wardrobe closets are large; mirrors, 
too. One bed folds into a wall, another becomes a sofa 
to give you a living room by day. 


Matson Lines Offices: New York Chicago San Francisco 


_ .. pas 


Matson proudly announces 
the new Lurline...finest cruise ship afloat 


You live in new beauty aboard the Lurline. Public 
rooms are smartly modern in design... soft pastel 
colors accented by Polynesian motifs. Here you'll meet 
new friends, listen to concerts, enjoy the cocktail hour, 
dance. Here you'll dine superbly. 


Los Angeles Seattle Portland San Diego Honolulu 
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You can play or relax aboard the Lurline.It’s well- 
equipped for deck games, swimming, resting. Your 
travel agent will be glad to help you plan a vacation 
cruise to Hawaii on the new Lurline. 


TO HAWAII 
































































































































Before you go, wherever you go — see 
“American” first! See how skill in styling 
achieves luxurious, custom richness. Ex- 
clusive one-piece Thermold construction 
provides brute strength, yet is light as a 
cloud. All styles available in a complete 
elalel Mol ME IP4 sc Meoli> Msollole MU Mleluliile) 
ensembles — at smart department stores 
and luggoge shops everywhere! 


AMERICAN <~TOURISTER 


—_ ae il 


PROVIDENCE 7 ~~" none SLANE 








WRITE DEPT. H-7 FOR FREE BOOKLET, “HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR LUGGAGE” 
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(Continued from Page 4) 

The comment on the Statehood Now 
vote is a common fallacy. No element 
of immediacy whatsoever was involved 
in the Alaska statehood referendum of 
1946. The actual wording on the ballot 
was: “ Are you in favor of statehood for 
Alaska?” Opponents of immediate 
statehood—which, as the vote demon- 
strates, means one out of every three in 
the Territory—declare that a high per- 
centage of sourdoughs cast their ballots 
for statehood as a principle, rather than 
as a mandate. GEORG N. MEYERS 
Fairbanks, Alaska 
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Capitol Error 


In your June feature State Capitol, 
U.S. A., the picture you say is the capi- 
tol of Colorado is really the City and 
County Building. It is across the street 
from the capitol and the picture was no 
doubt taken from atop the real capitol. 

RONALD BOHNENBLUST 
Minneapolis, Kans. 


HOLIDAY’s apologies and herewith 
a picture of the true capitol. It was 
completed in 1896 at a cost of $2,- 
800,000.—Ed. 


Ice Sweeps 


Shame on you for practically starting 
another Hatfield-McCoy feud as a re- 
sult of your May article on Ice Pool 
Sweepstakes (Under the Sun). Be a pal 
and let us hear that the ice went out in 
the Yukon before noon of May 3. Then 
I'll collect that dinner His Honor [my 
boss] will owe me. 

LUCILE ROUNSAVELL 
McPherson, Kans. 





Too bad—the ice broke on the Ta- 
nana River on May 13 at 11:13 A.M. 
(Pacific Standard Time). Fifteen ticket 
holders guessed the exact minuté¢ of 
the breakup, will share the $150,000 
payoff.—Ed. 


Confederate Flags 


In the article on Washington & Lee 
University (April Hotipay), there is a 
photograph of a Confederate flag which 
you say is the Confederate Stars and 
Bars. However, the flag pictured is not 
the Stars and Bars, but the Confeder- 
ate battle flag. . . . The Stars and 
Bars was the first flag of the Confeder- 
acy and was replaced by the representa- 





tion of the Southern Cross, which was 
the field, or union, of the official em- 
blem, the fly being white with a broad 
vertical crimson band at the tip. Be- 
cause of the difficulty of making this 
official flag, the “union” expanded into 
being the flag itself, and was gen- 
erally utilized throughout the South. 
FRED G. MAHLER 
Raleigh, N. C. 


HOLIDAY’s flag (above, right) was 
the battle flag. The Stars and Bars 
(above, left) with its blue field and 
red and white bars resembled the 
Stars and Stripes, confused both sides 
in the heat of battle, therefore was 
replaced by the battle flag. Later the 
Confederacy adopted a third flag, the 
Stainless Banner, which was pure 
white with the battle flag in the cor- 
ner. Because this looked like a flag of 
truce when hanging limp, a broad 
red vertical bar was placed across the 
end, making the fourth and last flag 
of the Confederacy.—Ed. 
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Critical Praise 


. I should like to add a word of 
high praise for your Mr. Hine’s critique 
on foreign movies in the May issue. I 
feel he writes with exceptional under- 
standing on this subject. I was espe- 
cially pleased to see a flat, outright 
statement on the meaninglessness of the 
“Oscars.” § MRS. ROBERT STANSFIELD 

Los Angeles 


Wrong Berth 


The Westward Ha! concluding arti- 
cle (May Ho.ipay) states that the 
Queen Mary was wafted into its pier on 
the East River. Betcha it wasn’t and 
betcha it couldn’t be done. The Cunard 
“Queens” dock on the North River. 

GEORGE H. WEISS 
Chicago 


Betcha you’re right.—Ed. 


Texas to Arms 


Might we inquire of Mr. Macho (Let- 
ters, June Houmpay) what Illinois has 
that Texas does not have more of and 
better than Illinois, if anything, which 
we doubt? And as for his being brow- 
beaten by enthusiastic Texans, who are 
merely trying to enlighten him with a 
few of the numerous and interesting 
facts concerning this glorious state, we 
say to him, “Mr. Macho, yours is in- 
deed the saddest story we have ever 
heard.” HERBERT PETERS 

BILL WITHERSPOON 
Houston 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editor, Hoipay, In- 


dependence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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th. IN STYLE...EVERY HYDRA-MATIC MILE! 


_= GM MTree etita Most famous scenic “‘drive’’ in the Pacific 
“ rs DRIVE ge Northwest is the Columbia River Highway. Most 
was 7 famous automatic “drive” in all America is General 
ars Motors’ Hydra-Matic Drive* with “Whirlaway!” (*Optional at extra cost.) 
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Map your course with fun in mind . . . then go the Futuramic way! Envious eyes are sure to follow you in this Futuramic Oldsmobile 
Convertible. There’s something about its smooth, modern style—its low silhouette—its tailored simplicity—that attracts attention 
automatically. Driving is almost automatic, too—with push-button top, hydraulic windows, and automatic seat adjuster. Not to 
mention Hydra-Matic Drive!—the Futuramic feature that means “no-clutch, no-shift” driving ease and “Whirlaway” performance. 


For passing, for hills, for emergency acceleration . . . there’s nothing like the action-plus when you step on the gas and Whirlaway! 
P & gency “ P ; P g , 
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Tune in Henry J. Taylor, Mutual Network, Mondays and Fridays 











SPEED GRAPHIC photo by Morris Rosenfeld 


FAST ACTION... 
SMOOTH CAMERA..." 
PRIZE PICTURE! 


Whipping spinnaker . . . poised camera .. . and a thrilling, 
action-packed photograph is yours! You and your Pacemaker 
SPEED GRAPHIC can make an unbeatable combination when 
it comes to taking fast action ... or any other picture subject. And 
there’s a camera in the Graflex line to suit your 
needs: the Pacemaker Crown GRAPHIC (a SPEED 
GRAPHIC without a focal-plane shutter); the RB Series B 
Graflex, most moderately priced; the Super D Graflex 
with Automatic Diaphragm —see them at your dealer’s! And 
write today for literature, Graflex, Inc., 


Room 56, Rochester 8, N. Y. 


GHAR LEN 


Prize-Winning Cameras 


WESTERN DIVISION: 3045 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















VOVIES 





Oft-married stars of fifty must keep their movie love-making young. 


The happy, uncritical movie audience 


. likes its movies just the way they are 


by AL HINE 


HE MOST FAMILIAR argument of the 
j porns who make movies to the 
people who say they could make better 
movies is that they make movies the 
way their customers want to see them. 
It is a difficult argument to rebut—im- 
possible, we think, to rebut com- 
pletely—simply because there is a hard 
core of truth in it. Each year interesting 
figures come out in income-tax returns 
and in the stockholders’ reports of the 
movie companies, which prove defi- 
nitely that a good many millions of us 
like movies well enough as they are to 
make their manufacture and distribu- 
tion an extremely profitable business. 

To face this argument it is first nec- 
essary to examine the principal factor 
on which it rests—the movie audience. 
What, who and why is it? 

Figures on the number of people who 
go to the movies weekly vary from sur- 
vey to survey. To be on the safe side 
and allow the broadest margin for error, 
we may accept the fact that between 
50,000,000 and 75,000,000 Americans 
go to the movies every week. In terms 
of man and woman power this is an im- 
pressive figure; in terms of paid box- 
office admissions it is even more stag- 
gering and is, of course, what keeps the 
movie business going. 

Of these fifty and more million movie- 
goers, a majority are probably young; 
the incidence of movie-going, according 
to most surveys, begins to fall off after 
the early twenties. A good many of the 
more ardent and youthful members of 
the over-all audience are repeaters, go- 
ing to the movies twice or even more 
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every week. It is impossible to pin down 
accurately the total number of indi- 
viduals who attend the movies each 
week but, even allowing for repeaters, 
it still must be a high figure. And women 
have a slight majority over men in 
most movie-attendance polls. 


THIS DOMINATION by youth can be 
and has been used to justify movie cen- 
sorship: We must protect our growing 
generation from the contamination of 
lewd allusions, of unhappy endings, 
and occasionally of knowledge of the 
world as it is. 

The domination also has been used 
to explain the frequent emotional and 
intellectual immaturity of movies, 
though on this level and in relation to 
their audience, they are hardly more to 
blame than lending libraries or other 
popular purveyors of the arts. It obvi- 


ously has one result in the extremely 


lasting youthfulness of most movie 
personalities. Apparently, young people 
cannot accept the existence of older 
people, particularly in romantic situa- 
tions (unless the latter are comic), al- 
though they must be assumed to see a 
few older people wandering about in 
the streets. Thus, we get the frequent 
phenomenon of gentlemen stars crowd- 
ing their fifties still playing carefree 
youths, and quadruply married women 
stars painfully miming a shyness in the 
face of amour that is just this side of 
puppy love. Great acting often can sur- 
mount the barrier of age to create illu- 
sions, but this phony emphasis has be- 
come almost a movie rule depending sel- 
dom on great acting, and must be blamed 
partially on the overcatering to youth 
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by the industry. There have been some 
fine adult exceptions to this rule re- 
cently —Myrna Loy, Irene Dunne, Wil- 
liam Powell, Ronald Colman among 
them—but they have been too few. 


Tue HABITS of the movie audience in 
the theater vary as widely as habits do 
in other parts of daily life. Gum chew- 
ing, necking, rowdyism, rudeness, loud 
opinions, attentiveness, are found in 
pretty equal distribution everywhere, 
from the gilded purlieus of Radio City 
to the theater around the corner in 
Sioux Falls. Some small art cinema 
houses may have a more attentive audi- 
ence than general-run palaces, but they 
are outside the major question. The 





attend movies to escape. This isn’t nec- 
essarily so bad or so shallow as it sounds. 
The man who escapes into medieval 
Latin lyrics is different only compara- 
tively from the schoolgirl who escapes 
vicariously for a few minutes into the 
arms of Van Johnson. Escape always 
has been an anodyne for the average ex- 
istence and probably will continue to be 
so indefinitely, barring an improbable, 
boring utopia. 

But there isa difference and a danger 
in most movie escapism. In sports, in 
most reading above the level of pure 
corn, in an addiction to art or the serious 
theater, the escapist has to bring some 
participation into the act. Even thesport 
spectator must know something about 


Movie-goers pay to let somebody else rescue them from boredom. — 


important thing, we think, is that 
democratically the movie audience, in 
income, environment, education and 
what all, represents a fair cross section 
of America—the real rather than the 
ideal. There are lunatic fringes in the 
audience, like the bobby soxers of a few 
years back, and there are sobersides 


7 who sniff at the boy who has his arm 


around the girl in the seat in front of 
them; but by and large the audience is 
just a lot of people, indiscriminately 
culled from the neighborhood. 

Why do they go to the movies? Here 
again there is no thorough or adequate 
survey material. In certain movie houses 


’ near the Skid Rows of large metropolises 


it is obvious that many of the audience 
come to sleep. (Somé movies seem de- 
signed to aid this purpose.) Some go be- 
cause their friends have told them there 
is a good movie playing; because they 
like the star; because they read the 
book; because they were impressed by 
the movie’s advertising and advance 
publicity; because they have the movie 
habit ; because they can’t think of any- 
thing else to do; or because it’s the only 
place they can get a little privacy with 
the boy or girl friend. 

The only generalization on the why 
of movie attendance is that most people 


the game inorder to lose himself init, and 
thesportsman has toswingaclubora bat 
or a racket or a fist to get away fully 
from the humdrum of his life. The seri- 
ous or even semiserious reader will use 
his mind as he reads; most addicts of 
art or the theater, unless they are anx- 
ious only to spend money for nepenthe, 
work hard at their hobbies and strive 


strenuously to extend the boundaries of 


their knowledge. 

The movie audience, we think, tends 
much less than other groups to partic- 
ipate actively in their leisure escape 
enjoyment. Everything is made too 
easy for them—a trend which inciden- 
tally is creeping into other older and 
sometimes more honored arts. 


THERE ARE PLENTY of intelligent 
movie-goers and we do not mean to have 
them on our necks; but they are not in 
the majority and we doubt whether they 
affect the average very much. For every 
movie-goer who has made a serious ef- 
fort to understand something about 
lighting, camerawork, direction, sound 
technique and the basic problems of 
telling a story on a strip of celluloid, 
there are dozens who accept their enter- 
tainment with the happy and uncritical 

(Continued on Page 11) 


EVERY EXPOSURE A PERFECT ONE 


NORWOOD, ocdar 


IT’S NEW—IT’S DIFFERENT—IT’S BETTER | 


No other exposure meter gives you such continued satisfaction as the 
Norwood Director*. For novice or expert, the Norwood Director is the 
most accurate and simplest to use. No fuss—no indecision. Out-of- 
doors or indoors—for movies or stills—perfect for black and white— 
a must for color. When you use a Norwood Director, you can be sure of 
getting perfect exposures every time. See your photographic dealer or 
write for illustrated booklet. A copy will be sent without obligation. 


$29.95 Pius Tax 
AMERICAN BOLEX CO., INC., 521 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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“Best of all outing pals,” says 
Robert Page Lincoln, noted 
writer and outdoor authority. 


Folding CAMP STOVE 


Men who know the outdoors—famous hunters and 
fishermen, veteran guides, writers and editors—pre- 
fer a Coleman Folding Camp Stove when they go 
afield. They like this stove because it gives them 
better eats quicker—more 
time for hon on every 
outing! 















Folds up, carries 
like a suitcase... 
packs away easily. 


... Anywhere 
Makes and burns its own 
gas from gasoline—cooks 
like city gas! Two big 


power light. Safe, 
stormproof! See it 







windproof burners. Ask pahececeneisct 
your Hardware or Sport- 
5, @ ing Goods Dealer for a (OE 
pape hs yee fa demonstration. i» FLOODLIGHT 












you’re cooking. 


‘LANTERN 
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The Coleman Company, Inc., Wichita 1, Kansas—Dept. 217-Y l 
Please send me, without obligation, FREE illustrated folders 

on the Coleman Camp Stove and Lantern. | 
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“Just time for 
a Goebel Bantam” 





Ten minutes before train time? Swell! You've 
just time to enjoy that good-tasting Goebel Beer 
in the original Bantam bottle. 


It's one sparkling glassful—7 ounces of refreshing 
beer right from the cypress casks of Goebel. The 
first sip will tell you why it’s “nationally famous 
for gogd taste!” Also available in exports and 
quarts. 


Goebel Brewing Company, Detroit 7, Michigan. 


Worlds largest selling beer in small bottles 
GOEBEL BEER 


th the orginal Bantam bottle 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
contentment of purebred Guernseys, 
chewing gum for cud. These are the peo- 
ple the movie makers speak of, albeit 
not so scornfully, when they trot out 
the argument about giving the audience 
what it wants. These are the people who 
come to the movies for escape in what is 
either its purest or its ugliest and most 
debased form. 

They are not incapable of selection— 
as witness the happy fact that some bad 
movies do lose money—but they are 
tremendously susceptible to ballyhoo 
and publicity gimcrackery. They often 
believe, if someone tells them so long 
enough, that they actually do like a 
thing. They are victims also of a vast 
inertia about their entertainment; they 
regret changes (not so much in technique 
as in story treatment) that may make 
them stir in their seats and perhaps even 
think. Too many of them, regrettably, 
are the equivalents of the Skid Row 
bums we spoke of earlier. The only dif- 
ference is that this large segment of the 
movie audience sleeps with its eyes open. 

It is for them—and they include all 
age groups, so we can’t go back to blam- 
ing the adolescent audience—that mov- 
ies are made painfully explicit. For them 
the beautiful woman has to be so com- 
pletely beautiful that no one will have 
to look for a special beauty in her; the 
rich man has to be conspicuously rich 
so that even the most bemused viewer 
won't make the mistake of thinking he 
is poor. On their behalf a more danger- 
ous censorship than the moral, operat- 
ing in the studios themselves, is applied 
to stories, so that nuances of plot and 
emotion are excised, so that motives are 
almost always clear-cut, so that virtue 
will triumph in the end no matter how 
much titillating, stylized sadism may 
bedisplayed in the 


of better movies being more expensive to 
make—they aren’t—but of keeping up 
box-office figures. If you have spent some 
millions of dollars and have a large num- 
ber of customers firmly convinced that 
they like caramels with chocolate coat- 
ing, you are very foolish to discover that 
the same candy without the coating 
may be better for them and to act on 
your discovery. You will have to con- 
vince your customers all over again and, 
meanwhile, there is that guy up the 
street who is still putting chocolate coat- 
ing on his product. So you don’t stick 
your neck out. 

But is it that simple? Taking a longer 
view of the continuing health of the in- 
dustry rather than its present fever 
chart, mightn’t it be wise for Hollywood 
to do some thinking about concrete and 
immediate efforts to improve its prod- 
uct? And isn’t the argument we have 
just admitted often used by Hollywood 
to cover up flaws with which the argu- 
ment has nothing to do? 

Taking the last question first, it is cer- 
tain that blaming the audience is a de- 
vice which has frequently been used 
dishonestly as an alibi for lack of effort 
or as a justification for inexcusable shod- 
diness. Too often when Hollywood has 
a flop, or produces an expensive picture 
that fails to make money (or, more nor- 
mally, to make as much money as was 
hoped) it blames the audience. ‘‘See,”’ 
Hollywood says complacently, “ we tried 
to give them something outstanding like 
Wilson or Mourning Becomes Electra, 
and it just doesn’t go over. The clucks 
don’t want great art, so naturally we 
have to go back to The Saint.” This ar- 
gument holds all the water of a dime- 
store sieve with most of the movies to 
which it is applied. Of the two men- 
tioned above, Wilson was a burlesque 

of a serious biog- 





body of a movie. 
They are the peo- 
ple whose nickels 
and dimes and 
quarters and half 
dollars tumble in a 
silver stream to 
Holly wood and its 
corporate Owners. 

It is with them, 
in the main, that 
we have to deal in 





UTAH 


e Twenty-two pages of text 
and photographs on the di- 
versified and scenically spec- 
tacular state founded by the 
Mormons, WALLACE STEGNER 
writes of Utah and Salt Lake 
City, and SAMUEL W. TAYLOR 
tells the warmly human story 
of a Mormon family —his own. 
In September Hoxipay. 


raphy, evading 
most of the issues 
that should have 
been its backbone 
and depending on 
art and musical 
nostalgia for a 
popular appeal 
that never was 
forthcoming. 
Mourning Be- 
comes Electra had 








analyzing the 

@rgument stated at the beginning of this 
column. Does their inertia justify the 
movie industry in making movies on, at 
best, a median intelligence level in order 
to show a profit? If so, to what extent? 
And is there any cure or is there any 
need for a cure? These are questions 
which can be answered only partially 
and not with complete objectivity. 


FROM A BUSINESS VIEWPOINT empha- 
sizing immediate profit and corporate 
well-being, there would seem to be no 
doubt of justification. It isn’t a question 


some fine acting in 
it, but throughout its gloomy length 
resolutely failed to face the fact that it 
was a movie and not a stage play. So it 
didn’t garner an alarming number of 
greenbacks either. Maybe the clucks 
aren’t so dumb after all. 

As for the dishonest-use-of-the- 
audience argument, it is obvious that, 
pleasanter as it is to stand still, no in- 
dustry in a system of working capitalism 
can afford todo so. The fact that people 
were getting along quite well, thank you, 
with horse-drawn carriages didn’t stop 
the invention and popularization of the 
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b VAL-A-PAK, a scientifically designed wrin- 
kle-free clothes carrier, outmodes yesterday's 
“covered box” luggage just as your new con- 
vertible outmodes yesterday's “covered wagon.” 
The new “Jumbo” model, the only luggage 
proportioned for the modern generation male, 
carries up to three suits and an ample supply 
of socks-to-shirt essentials in individual com- 
partments. It incorporates all the important 
features that have made VAL-A-PAK—THE HANGING 
WARDROBE, America’s most popular man’s lug- 
gage. Available in a variety of quality leathers 
and fabrics from $25 to $70, wherever fine 
luggage is sold. 


reaTwer € LITE companion bags, « new vogue 
in fashion-soft luggage for active sportsmen 
and veteran travelers. Its patented construction 
insures lightness, durability and maximum co- 
pacity. Available in four popular ‘sizes: 18, 
20, 22 and 25 inches, wherever vat-a-pax is sold. 
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stereoscopic 
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Niagara Falls, New York 


EE world-famous scenic wonders “come to life” 
in full-color, three-dimensional View-Master 
“visit views” of America, Switzerland, England, Canada, Hawaii, 
Latin America. Entertaining, educational for children, 
adults, shut-ins. Over 350 seven-scene Picture Reels 
now available. Other subjects include Fairy Tales, Animals, 
Wild Flowers, Bible Stories. View-Masters are now, 
or soon will be, at selected Photo and Department Stores 
in your community, View-Master Stereoscope $2.00. 
Reels 35c, 3 for $1.00. Projector, for non-stereo projection 
of View-Master pictures, $47.50. 


Send 10c for complete catalogue and dealer list 
Sawyer’s Inc., Portland 7, Oregon 
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National Parks and Monuments 
ask to see 
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Some go to dream and some to sleep and some because it’s marijuana, 


automobile, although its advent wasn’t 
greeted with pure joy by most carriage 
makers. In the movie industry itself, the 
innovation of sound was fought with 
bitterness by many of the men who were 
making good money from an audience 
which was satisfied with silent films. 
But sound eventually stole the show. 

These two analogies have been tech- 
nical, but nevertheless valid. Improve- 
ment is improvement, whether it is in a 
cogwheel or a creative process. The 
novel has changed considerably since 
Samuel Richardson wrote Pamela and 
movies themselves have grown more so- 
phisticated than The Great Train Rob- 
bery. When some pioneer gives his audi- 
ence something a little better than they 
have been getting before, they are likely 
to enjoy it and to want more. The movie 
makers would be wise to face this fact. 

Hollywood is not at all stupid, but in 
some ways it seems to be a victim of the 
same inertia of which it accuses its audi- 
ence. € Gnvent ional sneers at swimming 
pools and walnut-paneled convertibles 
to one side, Hollywood has some of the 
world’s best creative talent either actu- 
ally on its lots or at its disposal. Some- 
times it lets this talent have almost a 
free hand, and the results are usually 
the movies we of the audience remem- 
ber longest and most happily. On the 
other hand, it often goes after talent 
avidly only to hamstring it once it has 
been corralled. It is our thesis that if 
Hollywood would get rid of some of its 
inertia its audience would follow suit. 

The shake-up can’t come from Holly- 
wood alone, however. The audience must 


realize its own power, starting with its 


more intelligent and sensitive members 
and working down through the Guernsey 
herd. It is surprising what even a Guern- 
sey may do when it learns how recep- 
tive a billion-dollar industry is to its 
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likes and dislikes—surprising and a little 
terrifying. Producers still worry fran- 
tically about the half-literate scrawlson 
query cards at previews which tell them 
they will have to let the guy get the girl. 
They might worry more productively if 
they got more letters from just average 
movie-goers throughout the nation, tell- 
ing them what was good or bad about a 
particular movie, how it could have been 
improved. A small voice, when it comes 
from a customer, is greatly amplified in 
the sound chambers of the Coast. 


As WE HAVE SAID, better movies must 
come from collective action of both pro- 
ducers and their audience. Neither can 
throw the blame completely on the 
other. One way in which movie makers 
might be able to help educate their au- 
diences would be to produce more short 
subjects which show—as close as pride 
and public relations will allow—how 
movies are made. Audiences are inter- 
ested in techniques and methods. A se- 
ries showing the genesis of a film from 
purchase of story, through story confer- 
ence, through all its other phases up to 
cutting and preview, could be a valu- 
able and illuminating contribution to 
the audience appreciation of feature 
films. And the audience, armed with 
more knowledge, could yip more intelli- 
gently about its likes and dislikes. 

Walt Whitman, an American poet 
and an acute observer of his country- 
men, wrote: “ To have great poets, there 
must be great audiences too.” The same 
thing applies to movies, applies even 
more since they are presently one of 
the greatest single cultural influences 
upon our country. And the best way of 
doing something about it seems to lie in 
greater communication between the au- 
dience and the industry which serves it. 

THE END 
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The distinctive, glass-roofed Skytop Lounge shown 


9 «e 
SHG a / hawatha Year / in the illustration is a new type observation room 





CHICAGG 
MILWAUKEE 
i, MILWAUKEE 


PACIFIC 
Roap 


for trackside to mountain top scenic views. Skytop 
Lounges are carried on the Morning and Afternoon Twin 
Cities HiawaTuas and soon will appear on the Olympian 
Hiawatua. These cars typify the advanced styling of other 
Speedlined equipment included in The Milwaukee Road’s 
great car building program. 

New cars now on the rails have permitted the presenta- 
tion of improved and new Hiawathas now operating nine 
thousand miles a day. Additional new cars, soon to come, 
will result in the further amplification of Hiawatha service. 

All the new cars embody the latest design and engineer- 
ing improvements to make your travel hours even more 
pleasant on “the friendly Railroad of the friendly West”. 
H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, 708 Union 


Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





The truck let go with the stirrup pump; the balcony replied with a wash boiler full of water and a sack of confetti. 


Peruvian merrymakers get mush in the puss, water on the brain 


and dye in the eye in a three-day round of ferocious festivity 


by DAVID DODGE 


OR REAL KNOCK-DOWN, drag-out, 
rent corgaieg take-your-life- 
in-your-hands-and-run-with-it, ferocious 
festivity, give me Arequipa, Peru, dur- 
ing Mardi Gras. Qr give it to somebody 
else and let me watch from a safe distance. 

The strange thing about the festivities 
in Arequipa is that they spring to life in 
a city which normally is so dead that 
even the water supply shuts off at 8:30 
in the evening. I don’t mean this as a 
criticism; I like nice quiet South Amer- 
ican towns where beefsteak is fifteen 
cents a pound, a good cook costs you 
$4.50 a month, and you can operate your 
whole household for $1500 a year. But 
life in Arequipa is not a hectic round of 
activity, however you look at it. 

The second largest city in Peru is a 
kind of oasis in the southern desert, 7500 
feet up in the Andean sierra on the rail- 
road line that climbs from the Pacific 
coast to Bolivia by way of a ferry trip 
across Lake Titicaca. There are about 
80,000 inhabitants in Arequipa, not 
counting llamas, vicufias, alpacas, jack- 
asses and the thirty or forty gringos who 

‘make up the foreign colony. In the eve- 
ning you can go to any of three or four 
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movie houses, if you feel festive, or curl 
up at home with a bottle of pisco, a good 
cheap native brandy which carries plenty 
of sock without giving you the blind 
staggers afterward. There are also a 
couple of good clubs where you can drink 
your pisco, if you prefer to do it there, 
and every once in a while some tourist 
on his way to La Paz or Lima leaves an 
American magazine behind him. That’s 
the quota of excitement. 


I HAD BEEN LIVING in this giddy whirl 
for a couple of months when I heard that 


- carnaval was approaching. I wondered 


what kind of wake would be held. A 
friend, an arequipeno named Federico, 
shook his head gloomily. 

“Tt used to be very happy, years ago,” 
he said. ‘We had parades, floats covered 
with pretty girls, bands playing, every- 
body drunk, a wonderful time. Now— 
faf!”” He made a face. 

I said, ‘‘Won’t there be any excite- 
ment this year?” 

“Nothing of importance. The munic- 
ipalidad will not appropriate any money 
for floats.” 

“But don’t the people themselves cele- 
brate—throw confetti and things like 
that?” 


“Oh, yes. They throw a few things. 
But it will be very sorry this year, with- 
out the floats. I am sad for you that you 
did not see it before.” 

I was sad for me too. If a man who had 
spent all his life in a place like Arequipa 
expected carnaval to be humdrum, I was 
pretty sure it wouldn’t start my pulses 
pounding with excitement. 

But about a week before Mardi Gras, 
the stalls in front of the city’s big central 
market blossomed out with more con- 
fetti, serpentina, masks, colored hats and 
false noses than I had seen in my life. 
The confetti came in gunny sacks, the 
serpentina in bales, and everywhere there 
were big baskets of cascarones for sale. 
Cascarones are reloaded eggshells. In 
Latin America, instead of breaking eggs 
through the middle, you crack off the 
little end, empty the shell carefully, and 
put it aside to be refilled with something 
else and patched with a piece of gummed 
paper. Guatemala shells, as I remem- 
bered them, used to be filled with con- 
fetti, which made a colorful but harmless 
shower when you banged the cascaron 
over somebody’s head. I arbitrarily de- 
cided that Peruvian cascarones probably 
would be the same, and didn’t bother to 
investigate further. 
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There was also plenty of pisco on sale, 


and barrels of dry coloring matter which — — 


was apparently intended to be mixed 
with water and used as some kind of dye. 
I couldn’t understand the dye, but I sup- 
posed that at least a few people would 
be making colorful costumes. 


Tue FEstIviTiEs began officially on a 
Monday morning, according to custom 
and the calendar. Nothing else marked 
the occasion—no firecrackers, no rockets, 
not even a band. It was the day after 
my wife and child left for Lima to have 
Kendal’s buck teeth straightened, and 
with the family gone, things seemed even 
quieter than usual. 

Monday afternoon I put on my good 


clothes and strolled down toward the . 


Plaza de Armas for a closer look. 

The street leading down to the plaza 
from the upper edge of town, where we 
lived, was a narrow thoroughfare lined 
with tall houses, each fronted by a balcony 


crowded with people. I supposed they — 


were waiting for a parade or something. 
They weren’t. They were waiting for 
me. Near the first house, a pretty little 
senorita beckoned me to come closer un- 
der the balcony. I could see that she 
meant to toss me a rose, which I would 
snatch gracefully from the air with one 
hand, press to my lips, and carry away as 
a memento of Arequipa and those reck- 
less, romantic days under the southern 
moon. Instead she tossed me a paper bag 
full of colored water, which hit me 
squarely on the head and exploded in a 
lavender shower. That was how they 
used the dye I had seen in the market 
place. While I was still trying to clear my 
eyes, her little brother, whom I hadn’t 
noticed until then, began to heave casca- 
rones at me. These, I learned immedi- 
ately, were not filled with confetti but 
with more colored water, very wet. 
Junior bopped me with several before I 
got out of his range of fire under the bal- 
cony, but then his pals on the roof of the 
house across the street had a clear shot 
at me. They used small rubber balloons, 
which held more water than a eascaron 
and burst with a loud, slushy bloop! when 
they struck. By the time thesharpshooters 
across the street ran out of ammunition, 
it didn’t matter much what else happened 
to my clothes. I kept going toward town. 
The paper-bag bomb had been a nov- 
elty. The rest of the householders along 
the street—every house, without excep- 
tion, was an ambush—simply scooped 
water out of the buckets and washbasins 
they kept handy on the balcony and 
showered it down. The street was narrow 
enough so they could get me and other 
passers-by from both sides. I trudged 
along under the storm, head down, shoul- 
ders hunched, cascarones and water-filled 
balloons bursting around my ears like 
gunfire. I didn’t see the gang of com- 
mandos that was coming up the street 
until they were right on me. 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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Ambassador from Dixie 


FOUR ROSES 


ERE, in all its glory, is the South- 
land’s gracious contribution to 
man’s enjoyment on a mid-summer 
afternoon ...a Four Roses Mint Julep! 


However fine other Juleps may be, 
none possess quite the same magnifi- 
cence nor the distinctive flavor of those 
made with this matchless whiskey. 


Recipe for the perfect Mint Julep: 


1. Cover a few sprigs of fresh, tender young 


mint with powdered sugar and a little water. 
2. Crush the mint (or simply stir it). 


3. Place the mixture in bottom of tall glass, 
and fill with shaved ice. 


4. Pour in Four Roses until glass is full. 
5. Garnish with mint; let stand till frosty. 


Now settle back and enjoy yourself. 

Fine Blended Whiskey— 90.5 proof. 40% 
straight whiskies, 60% grain neutral 
spirits. Frankfort Distillers Corp., N. Y. 


AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS BOUQUET 
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There were about a dozen of them, 
young bucks stripped to the waist and 
painted freely on the chest with shoe 
polish. The shoe polish, I found out, 
was put there so it could be wiped off 
with the fingers and smeared on the face 
of the passer-by. They also carried bas- 
kets of cascarones, but these were ap- 
parently intended for defense against 
the balconies, because they didn’t waste 
them on me. After shoe-polishing me, 
they dusted me with flour, which they 
carried loose in their pockets, and 
slapped me in the mouth with double 
handfuls of confetti before passing on 
in search of new game. What with shoe 
polish and water, the confetti stuck 
long enough to transfer spots of pink, 
green, yellow and blue pigment to my 
skin. Like a peacock under full sail, I fi- 
nally reached the center of town and sat 
down soggily in the safety of the open 
plaza to catch my breath, 


THE MAIN STREETS of Arequipa inter- 
sect at the corners of the Plaza de 
Armas, so you can look across town in 
any direction. Each street was like the 
one I had come-down, a haze of colored 
water pouring from above in rainbow 
sheets. Hundreds of people crowded the 
roofs and balconies, eagh one armed 
with some apparatus for dousing the 
passer-by. The pedestrians fought back 
with basket loads of cascarones, which 
didn’t cover as much territory as a buck- 
etful of water flung loose, but offered a 
more concentrated fire power when prop- 
erly thrown. Everybody on both sides 
was sopping wet, stained blue and green 
and purple from head to foot, and hav- 
ing a whale of a good time. 

I saw only one person get sore during 
the whole carnaval, and he was a tourist 
who foolishly had wandered into town 
from the hotel in a beautiful suit of trop- 
ical whites. There was almost an air of 
awe in the street as the wrecking crews 
on the balconies watched him come, 
happily tripping along in his gleaming, 
freshly starched clothes. He walked 
squarely under the balcony where they 
were waiting for him with a vat of what 
looked like green ink as it descended. I 
had to turn away and hide my eyes. 

The balcony crowd didn’t always have 
everything its own way. The gangs of 
young bucks who roamed the streets 
had a pretty good eye with their egg 
bombs, and frequently managed not 
only to drive the upstairs crew under 
cover but to paint up the insides of the 
houses through open windows. Some of 
them traveled in trucks, with their own 
water supply in five-gallon cans and a 
stirrup pump to throw it. From my seat 
in the plaza I had a good view of a 
pitched battle between one such truck 
and a family on Avenida Bolognesi. 

There were about a dozen kids of both 
sexes in the truck when it came splash- 
ing up the street looking for action. At 
least I guessed they were of both sexes, 


because some of them wore what might 
have been dresses once. They looked 
like entries in an Easter-egg contest, 
fresh out of the pot. The family above, 
which included papa, mamma, three kids 
and two serving maids, let them have it 
as the truck passed, all together with a 
yo-heave-ho—sploosh! The kids in the 
truck yelled happily, backed up and 
went to work with the stirrup pump. 

It threw a good stream of water, and 
only about fifteen feet separated the 
people in the truck and the people on 
the balcony. Also the truck mob had 
cascarones, so the short-range slaughter 
was horrible. I thought they were going 
to wash the family clean off their bal- 
cony. But papa, a big guy for a Peru- 
vian, was made of stern stuff. He picked 
up a huge washboiler full of water—it 
must have held ten or fifteen gallons— 
wrestled it up on the balcony rail, and 
dumped it bodily on the boys who were 
working at the stirrup pump. The 
kids, breathing hard from their work, 
had their mouths open and nearly 
drowned. While they were still strug- 
gling for breath, the old man disappeared 
inside the house and came dripping back 


Heavy artillery like that was too much 
to fight against. The truck sloshed away, 


THIS KIND OF THING went on from 
sunup to sundown for three days. If you 
appeared on the streets during that 
time, you were understood to be asking 
for action. You always got it. Every- 
thing else stopped. Banks closed, stores 
shuttered their windows, servants dis- 
appeared to turn up at the end of the 
fiesta with stories of weird diseases and 
accidents that had incapacitated them 
for exactly three days. (Our maid swore 
a llama had spat in her face and blinded 
her for seventy-two hours. Llamas do 
spit in your face if they don’t like your 
looks, so it was as good a story as any.) 

In the evening, the water fighting 
gave way to hand-to-hand combat. You 
set forth at sundown with two masks, 
one to make you look like a gargoyle 
and the other a plastic job, worn simul- 
taneously, to protect your eyes. You 
could also wear a costume, if you wanted 
to, but most people settled for mamelucos 
or coveralls, with shin guards and a 
crash helmet if they had them. In one 
pocket you carried a pound or two of 





“Just feed mush with a spoon to the pretty girl in the devil’s costume.”: 


with a gunny sack full of confetti—at 
least three bushels. He upended the sack 
over the truck. The avalanche almost 
buried the kids below, but they kept 
fighting, more than holding their own, 
until the people on the roof across the 
street attacked from the rear with a 
supply of the little bloopy balloons. 
These snakes in the grass were immedi- 
ately taken on by another gang of kids 
who ran up on foot lugging baskets full 
of more cascarones, automatically ally- 
ing themselves against householders of 
any kind. It was about even Stephen 
until a third neighbor opened up from 
his roof with a fire hose. 
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loose flour or talcum. In another you 
stored confetti. Over your right hip you 
tucked a little glass bomba of horrible 
stinking perfume that would shoot a 
fine spray of the stuff as straight as an 
arrow into the nearest eye. In your left 
hand you held an open can of shoe pol- 
ish, brown or black as you preferred. 
This left the right hand free. Upon meet- 
ing a fellow reveler, your only chance 


" was to blind him before he blinded you. 


This could be-done with the bomba of 
stinkum, if you were a good shot, al- 
though a handful of flour was more ef- 
fective for infighting. Either way, you 
had to be fast on the draw. If you were 
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successful, you shoe-polished whatever 
portion of his face you could reach, 
crammed confetti down his neck and 
jnto his ears, sprayed him with more 
stinkum, and hit him with a cascaron or 
two if you happened to be carrying a 
basket of those over your arm in addi- 
tion to your other ammunition. If you 
weren't successful in blinding him first, 
he did it to you. 

At midnight, dances started up here 
and there around town, come one, come 
all, and bring your own pisco. These 
continued until it was light enough for 
the waterworks to begin again in the. 
streets. If anybody slept during those 
three days, I never knew about it. I 
tried to snatch a wink or two myself a 
couple of times, but the jackasses beat 
me. Anybody who has ever lived in a 
town where every other family owns at 
Jeast one Peruvian jackass will know 
what I mean. Peruvian jackasses get 
excited when there is revelry going on 
around them. When they get excited 
they can’t sleep, and when they can’t 
sleep they scream, first an abrupt horri- 
ble yell of pain as if their tenderest parts 
were caught in a lathe, then a choking, 
agonized inhalation, a slightly fainter 
another 
painful gasp for air, and so on down a 
diminishing scale of horror until they 
finally strangle to death in a bubbly 
grunt. They do the same thing when 


but equally horrible scream, 


they’re in love with the jenny in the 
next pasture, so it probably doesn’t 
hurt them so badly as one would think; 
but 40,000 of them going at once are 
something to hear in the small watches 
of the night. I would rather owna llama, 
spit and all, than a Peruvian jackass. 


SomEBopy who had been spat at bya 
llama must have invented the mush- 
eating contests which were promoted 
whenever the musicians of the dances 
took time out for a breather. One of my 
buenos amigos, the arequipenio named 
Federico, trapped me into participating 
in one of these. 

“They are very fonny,” he told me. 
“Oh, you will laugh like something, I 
promise you.” 

“What do I have to do?” 

“Nothing. Just feed mush to a pretty 
girl with a spoon. That girl over there, 
in the devil’s costume. She will play 
with you.” 

I looked at the girl in the devil cos- 
tume. She was pretty, all right, but the 
costume looked much too appropriate. 
She had hell’s own light in her eye as 
she beckoned encouragingly to me. 

I said, ‘What does she do?” 

“She feeds you. Come along. After- 
ward you will get a beautiful prize.” 

They got the blindfold on me before 
I got sense enough to back out. They 
blindfolded the devil, too, sat us down 
on the floor facing each other, and 
handed each of us a spoon and a big 
bowl of cold, gluey mush. 











From the noise, I gathered that the 
spectators enjoyed the game. I didn’t. 
The idea was for the blindfolded devil 
to feed me her bowl of mush before I 
could feed her mine. My first idea was 
to frustrate her by refusing to eat, but 
the rules required only that she shovel 
the mush in the general direction of my 
face at a rapid, steady rate of delivery. 
It was up to me whether I wanted to 
catch it in my mouth, ears or hair. 
After the first spoonful I was gobbling 


Indian pattern: trudge, yip, a snort. 


for the horrible stuff like a starving 
man, getting about a third of it in my 
mouth and most of the rest down the 
open collar of my mameluco. Meanwhile 
I shoveled with my own spoon. We 
ended in a dead heat, but I got the prize 
because less mush showed on the out- 
side of my clothes than on the devil’s. 

Good friend Federico presented me 
with the prize. It was a nice big 
bowl of cold, gluey mush. 

Even aside from the mush‘ contests, 
the dances were about what you would 
expect from people who had saved up 
their hell-raising instincts for a whole 
year. Brass knuckles and, strangely 
enough, cascarones were generally pro- 
hibited, but everything else went—ser- 
pentina, confetti, flour, talcum, shoe 
polish, stove blacking, paint, lipstick, 
perfume bombs. There were even hell- 
ish contraptions like miniature lawn- 
sprinklers which shot a jet of ice water 
up your pants leg when you had been 
maneuvered into the proper position 
and the operator of the gadget pressed 
a bulb. These got a rise out of their 
victims in every sense of the word. Aft- 
er fighting all day in the streets and 
all night at the dances, you were ex- 
pected to drive out to the cold mineral 
spring at Jesés, a few kilometers from 
town, leap into the spring, leap right 
out again before you froze to death, and 
return to town refreshed and full of en- 
thusiasm for more water fighting. Sleep 
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was something you allowed to over- 
come you between carnavales. 


THELOCAL INDIAN population held its 
own dances during the daytime, in 
open fields. With all respect to his 
proud Inca forebears, the Peruvian 
Indian of today isn’t muck to look at. 
He is short, squat, dirty and drab. For 
carnaval, however, he bursts out in a 
blaze of glory, including knitted stock- 
ing caps of colored string called chullos, 
flaming shirts, beautiful ponchos of 
llama or alpaca wool, and twists of 
colored yarn around his legs. The 
women wear layers and layers of skirts, 
each a different color, which make them 
look even hippier than usual, and either 
high-crowned panama hats or round 
derbies of purple or green or red felt set 
exactly on top of the head like half a 
melon. At dawn they form a circle 
around a group of musicians with gui- 
tars and drums and begin to play ring- 
around-a-rosy, trudging around and 
around the circle until they have worn a 
trench with their feet. Once in a while 
they back up four steps, and sometimes 
they drop out of line to have a snort of 
chicha, a kind of vicious beer made 
from fermented corn. Those are the 
only interruptions. At sundown they 
go home, at dawn they come back with 
more chicha, and start again. For the 
Indians, carnaval lasts a week instead 
of three days, all of which time they 
spend trudging around in the same cir- 
cle, letting out occasional yips. 

I watched the simple savages for a 
couple of hours one day while I was 
convalescing from my own civilized 
celebrations. It made my feet tired just 
to look at them. Finally I asked an In- 
dian who was sitting one out with a bot- 
tle of chicha what the dance signified. 

He had been to school and spoke 
good Spanish. But he didn’t understand 
what I was talking about. 

I said, ‘‘ What does it mean? Are you 
asking the gods for a successful corn 
crop, or offering worship, or acting out 
some legend? What is the purpose?” 

“Do you never dance yourself, pa- 
trén?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Why do you dance?” 

“Why, for the enjoyment.” 

“So it is with us.” 

He smiled, excused himself politely 
and joined the circle. He was going 
trudge trudge trudge—yip!—trudge 
trudge trudge—yip!—as happy as a 
lark, when I walked away. 

Going home I thought of all the dye, 
mush, flour and shoe polish that had 
been poured on me for three days. I 
totted up my own expenses for dye, 
mush, flour and shoe polish. I remem- 
bered my ruined clothes. I felt my 
bruises, and fingered the bags that had 
grown under my eyes. 

I thought: Friend Indian, one of us is 
nuts. . THE END 
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Ruth McKenney floats through air on Swiss ski 


lift; Robert Gresham goes wine-tasting in Vouvray 


Letter From Switzerland 


—Grindelwald Fiihrsibahn 


IRECTLY across from the Hotel 

Adler is the ground statitn for 
the Grindelwald Fiihrstbahn. We knew, 
vaguely, that this was a ski lift. I had 
been nagging at Richard to take a ride 
on this contraption, but my husband 
does not care for roller coasters and 
other things that go up suddenly and 
come down the samme way. But one 
morning the manager of our hotel met 
us in the lobby and said, suddenly, that 
the Fiihrstbahn was delicious. ‘‘Mais 
vraiment délicieuse, je vous assure.” It 
seemed an odd recommendation for a 
ski lift but, armed with our sacks of 
lunch, we went, somewhat gingerly, to 
the Fiihrstbahn station. 

There, on the wall next to the ticket 
booth, was a large sign. Richard studied 
it with a marked lack of enthusiasm. 
The sign explained that the Fiihrstbahn 
was brand-new—opened in July, 1947. 
(“Maybe they haven't ironed the bugs 
out of it yet,” Richard said bitterly. 
“Why should we go on test runs?”’) I 
paid no attention to this mealy-mouthed 
carping. I wasenchanted toread that the 
Grindelwald Fiihrstbahn is the longest 
ski lift, or aerial tramway, in the entire 
world; also the swiftest. (There is a 
strong streak of the national character 
in my American soul. I really prefer 
things that are the longest, the newest, 
the fastest, the biggest, and so on.) 

“Look,” I said to Richard, “it just 
speeds right up a mountain. On a wire. 
It’s colossal.” 

“No doubt,” my husband replied 
coldly. 


I ignored Richard. I felt very excited 
and happy; I remembered, vividly, 
across too many years, standing on a 
platform at Euclid Beach Amusement 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio, and waiting for 
the Demon Red Flyer (longest, steepest 
roller coaster in Ohio) to come down the 
last dip and pick up the new passengers. 

“This way, please,” the guard called 
now. We walked up a steep flight of 
wooden stairs to a large, bare shed. In 
the center of this shed was a huge re- 
volving drum. Overhead there was in- 
deed the solitary wire (not very thick, 
really). The wire hummed. At one end 
of the room was an open wooden plat- 
form; and beyond that, a sheer drop of 
about thirty feet to the ground below. 
Lined up, waiting for us, were two neat 
metal chairs, comfortably made, welded 
companionably together, with a little 
red-and-white-striped awning overhead. 

“Be seated,” the guard said. 

We sat down. The guard fastened a 
narrow metal bar across our armchairs. 
Even I was surprised to discover that 
there was nothing between us and the 
mountain except a small guard rail, ex- 
actly like the safety belt on a child’s 
highchair. 

“Ready?” the guard said. 

“Why am I doing this?” Richard in- 
quired of me. 

“Au revoir!” the guard cried. He 
seized our chairs. He leaned over and 
threw a large, impressive iron lever. He 
gave us a push. Our two chairs careened 
dizzily down a sort of overhead track 
inside the shed, to the very edge of the 
open platform; there was a terrific sick- 
ening lurch; we fell forward into space. 
Richard closed his eyes; so did I. 
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But after a moment we recovered from 
shock; we opened our eyes and looked 
around. We were swiftly, smoothly mov- 
ing up the mountain, safe on our over- 
head wire. And it was just as the hotel 
manager had said—delicious. Our two 
little chairs went up the mountain some- 
times forty feet, sometimes thirty, some- 
times twenty, once or twice fifty feet, 
above the ground. We had a sensation 
of magic—the delightful, enchanted 
dream of the magic carpet. It was ex- 
actly like the picture in the book of the 
Arabian Nights I had loved in my child- 
hood. We were so close to the ground 
we had a feeling we could bend down 
and touch the grass, and yet we were 
moving swiftly, the air was cool against 
our faces; I felt free—like a hawk. ‘I 
feel just like a hawk,”’ I told Richard in 
achummy voice. It is wonderful to chat 
with your husband while flying up a 
mountain. 

“A hawk!” Richard deplored hawks, 
it developed. He said they were dirty, 
like vultures. “For myself,” my hus- 
band reported with satisfaction, “I feel 
like a wild duck; swooping a bit, you 
know.” He demonstrated swooping. 
The chair, our mutually welded chair, 
gave a frightful lurch. The wire over- 
head twanged hideously. 

“What's the idea!” I bawled. ‘The 
sign said not to swing. Maybe you broke 
something!” 

Richard didn’t say anything; he hung 
on. The wire stopped twanging and 
went back to humming; our chair set- 
tled back to normal. “Broke some- 
thing?” Richard said lightly. ‘ Non- 
sense! This is a wonderful contraption, 
perfectly safe, absolutely.” 

“Well . . . stop swooping,” I remarked 
severely, but Richard was bending over, 
studying the scenery; we wanted a 
choice spot for our picnic. We flew over 
several likely places; comfortably, from 
rooftop height, we considered various 
leafy dells and mountain brooks; we 
dangled our feet into space and peered 
about at the mountains as well as in- 
to Grindelwald Valley, now spread out 
before us. 

From time to time our chairs flew 
into a station; then we were grounded 
on overhead tracks; a guard leaped for- 
ward to punch our tickets, throw the 
lever again, give us another push, and 
catapult us into space once more. It was 
somehow very droll, flying into a sta- 
tion, and having a guard gravely in- 
spect your magic-carpet ticket, and 
then flying out again, the wire hum- 
ming sweetly overhead, the birds sing- 
ing, the sun shining, the mountain brooks 
making music, and all around us the 
great high Alps. 

After a while we passed the timber 
line; the landscape became jagged and 
wild. Sometimes we looked straight up, 

along the single wire that propelled us 
forward; at such moments we had an 
eerie sensation— it looked awfully steep, 
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(Continued from Page 19) 

and the wire seemed extremely fragile. 
But on the whole we had no anxiety, 
just this sense of being in a dream, a de- 
lightful, amusing, marvelous dream. 

We were sorry when the end came; 
we walked out of the last station into a 
cold mountain wind. We were nearly 
8000 feet high. There were great boul- 
ders all around us, but below there was 
a green meadow. It did not look very 
steep. We decided to walk downhill a 
little, to the next station. Then we could 
fly back to the picnic spot we’d picked 
by the mountain stream. But after the 
first few feet downhill I had a sensation 
of real fright. It was not vertigo. I was 
simply terrified for fear of falling all the 
way back downhill to Grindelwald and 
the Hotel Adler. “Dig in your heels,” 
Richard recommended. I dug in my 
heels; a few yards later I sat down 
abruptly and slid downhill, neatly, as 
though I were on a child’s wooden slide. 
I went about one hundred feet before 
Richard, wildly pursuing me, managed 
to grab hold and anchor me down. In 
the excitement, I dropped my pocket- 
book. This pocketbook is a large, black, 
sturdy affair, shabby perhaps, but com- 
modious. “ Help!” I cried loudly after 
my pocketbook. 


Richard made a grab, but the pocket- 
book eluded him by an inch. Then, while 
we watched, my pocketbook picked up 
speed and rolled, top over bottom, top 
over bottom, 740 feet downhill to the 
next Fiihrstbahn station; and asit rolled 
wildly down the mountain, my pocket- 
book spilled out—not all at once, but 
one by one, a fresh article to each roll: 
all those items women carry in hand- 
bags, all the irrelevant and beloved and 
forgotten trophies they transport in 
their everyday pocketbooks. The pock- 
etbook took on an awful life of its own, 
as though it were cursed. It behaved 
like the cast of a Grimm fairy story, 
like the stick that started beating peo- 
ple, and the well that produced a flood. 

After we saw the pocketbook dis- 
appear, still rolling madly, over the edge 
of a great rock, Richard started down- 
hill on its trail. I sat helplessly on the 
mountainside while he bawled reports: 


















“ Lipstick ! Two handkerchiefs, one col- 
ored! A trunk key! What's that for? 
Powder puff! Three cookies in a paper 
bag! A ticket for New York on the New 
Haven Railroad! Why don’t you throw 
things like that away? A Gristede gro- 
cery store bill! Women! Bottom of a 
fountain pen! Front-door key! Half a 
chocolate bar! Perfume bottle, empty! 
Top of fountain pen! Somebody’s ad- 
dress in Chicago, Illinois, written on 
a matchbox! Who’s that in Chicago? 
I never heard of him! Checkbook! 
Matches!” And so on, all the way down 
the mountain. It was quite humiliating. 
Eventually Richard found everything, 
including the bewitched pocketbook it- 
self, resting peacefully at the door of 
the Fiihrstbahn station. 

Cheered by the recovery of my per- 
sonal possessions, I stumbled downhill 
myself; we flew down to our mountain 
stream and had a lovely picnic lunch; 
and afterwards we boarded our now be- 
loved Fiihrstbahn and were wafted back 
to Grindelwald, exultant and enchanted. 

-—RUTH MC KENNEY 





Letter From France 
— Vouvray 

The guidebook dismisses Vouvray as 
a town of 2500 persons in the province 
of Touraine, “located on the right bank 
of the Loire near the junction with the 
Cisse River; celebrated for its white 
wines.” The guidebook might have 
added that though most French pro- 
vincial towns look as if they had pushed 
their roots down into the earth from 
centuries of squatting on the same 
bit of land, Vouvray seems to have 
grown out of the earth, like the grape- 
vines that made it famous. Like the 
same vines, Vouvray over the centur- 
ies has become knotted and gnarled 
with age. 

The houses which sag on each side 
of the dusty cobblestones are built of a 
chalky stone called tuff. The tuff comes 
from the same hillside quarries that 
have produced stone for the lovely 15th 
and 16th Century Loire Valley cha- 
teaux. The quarries then were built 
into wine caves and homes for the wine 
growers. An underground community 
of cave and subterranean homes came 
to life. Its capital was Vouvray. 


I drove up the steep-dirt road leading 
out of Vouvray along a vine-covered 
valley appropriately named “La Vallée 
Coquette.” Every square inch of hillside 
was lined with vines arranged in mili- 
tary rows. The hillside cliffs along the 
road were pockmarked with round 
arched doorways to the caves. Some.of 
the entrances were new; others were 
older and partly obscured by climbing 
vines and orange flowers. 

Before the war, a visit to the Vou- 
vray wine caves had been a vacation- 
er’s delight. But it had changed, my 
friends in Paris had told me; the tradi- 
tional vineyard hospitality had become 
a casualty of the war. My friends were 
wrong. 

The first cave I saw was hiding be- 
hind a walled courtyard which extended 
fifty yards out from the hillside to the 
edge of the road. Through the half- 


open blue door I saw a traveling tin- - 


smith working in the sandy courtyard. 
I went in. 

After the usual preliminary remarks 
(which in Touraine are more extended 
than elsewhere in France because. life 
moves at a gentle pace—doucement like 
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the Loire, the local people say—and 
there is less need to rush into the busi- 
ness of the moment), the tinsmith vol- 
unteered the information that the pro- 
prietor of the excellent vineyard was a 
Monsieur Maurice Allais. He could be 
found, the tinsmith said, inside the 
cave. which yawned darkly at the far 
end of the court. 

I entered the cave. It was about the 
size of a single-track subway tube, lined 
with dusty barrels arranged in long 
rows, and lighted by a series of yellow 
electric bulbs which hung limply from 
naked wires running back into the dark- 
ness. I could not see where the cave 
ended. About one hundred feet along 
were two men, holding silver wine- 
tasting cups. I went up and introduced 
myself. 

Monsieur Allais was short and had 
sandy hair. He smiled readily and spoke 
in a soft whine. His companion was the 
wine dealer who bought Monsieur A!- 
lais’ wine. Allais and the dealer, they . 
proudly informed me, were the third 
generation to do business together. The 
dealer’s grandfather had handled the 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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(Continued from Page 20) 
first products of the 
vineyard, whieh Allais’ 
grandfather had bought 
nearly a half century 
ago. Allais’ grandfather 
had been a simple vine- 
yard hand on a property 
down the road a piece. He 
saved up money to buy 
the present vineyard be- 
cause he loved wine. 

Monsieur Allais explained that while 
his family had owned the land only 
fifty years, the cave we were standing 
in was started before the French 
Revolution. Since the Allais family had 
taken over, the property had flourished 
and the grapevines overhead had pro- 
duced well. Allais’ wines became famous 
and the cave where the wines were 
stored and aged had to be enlarged each 
year. Allais showed me where he was 
chipping away at the rock to enlarge 
the cellar. In summer he tended his 
vines; in winter he became “a sort of 
sand hog.” 

He brought me a glass. With a glass 
syringe he withdrew some pale yellow 
wine from one cask, squirted some in 
the merchant’s cup, some in my glass, 
some in his own silver cup. We sipped, 
gargled, spat, commented. We moved 
down a few casks and sipped, gargled, 
and so forth again. We did this five or 
six times until the cave began to seem 
warmer to me, though I was assured by 


‘ the wine merchant this was impossible. 


The whole reason for the caves, he 
pointed out, was to permit the wines to 
age peaceably in temperature which 
was always the same, winter and sum- 
mer. This was why it was also possible 
and practical to live underground. 

We tasted several more varieties of 
wine. Finally Allais selected three bot- 
tles from the storage racks which lined 





one part of the cay 
and walked out towan 
the light into an adj. 
cent cave, which had q 
kitchen in the far corner. 
The cave had no wip. 
dows, and the only light 
came from an overhead 
skylight. The kitchey 
smoke and smells were 
passed off overhead by 
a stovepipe. (Later | 
came upon many of these smoking 
stovepipes sticking up between the 
rows of vines. They were symbols of 
the even-tempered life lived below.) 

Then Allais, leaving the dealer with 
the bottles, took me “ next door”’ to an- 
other winegrower, whose family lived 
in a cave similar to the one I had seen, 
with cheap paintings nailed to the rock 
walls and sturdy furniture of no period. 
A skylight let in a strong white light, 
Over in one corner was the kitchen 
where a nondescript dog: slept beside 
the stove. In another corner I saw a 
sleeping tunnel with three beds in it. 

I felt I might well be witnessing the 
life of the same family a century ago, 
when a local writer described the under- 
ground life in Vouvray as a “special 
kind of fairyland where rabbits frolick- 
ing in the fields tumbled into the steam- 
ing cooking pots below.” 

Allais and I went back to rejoin the 
wine merchant, still sitting in the cave’s 
kitchen, with the three bottles of wine. 
Allais opened the bottles and we drank. 
Each bettle was of a different year’s 
vintage, and therefore had a different 
taste. Each bottle was excellent. 

We finished our bottles, shook hands, 
and I left, feeling warmly disposed to- 
ward Monsieur Allais and his friend 
the wine merchant in particular, and to- 
ward the whole human race in general. 
—ROBERT GRESHAM 


Wines age peaceably, but tasters grow warm in cool underground Vouvray caves. 
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BETTER TRAINS 


FOLLOW GENERAL MOTORS 
LOCOMOTIVES 


a ae 


T’S a matter of record that most of America’s finest and fastest 
trains are powered by General Motors Diesel locomotives. 


You'll find a General Motors Diesel up front, for example, on the sump- 
tuous Empire Builder and more than 150 other de luxe high-speed lim- 
iteds and streamliners whose names are famous from coast to coast. 


The fact is, four out of five of all Diesel locomotives in passenger 
service, and nine out of ten hauling the new fast freights, bear the 
General Motors name plate. 


Why do General Motors Diesels enjoy such a commanding preference 
among the nation’s railroads? 


One reason is that General Motors pioneered the Diesel mainline loco- 
motive in 1934, making possible the modern Diesel-powered train that 
has revolutionized railway travel. Since then General Motors has built 


The new EMPIRE BUILDER, completely streamlined train 
running daily each way between Chicago and Seattle-Portland, 
is the Great Northern’s “Greatest Train.’’ This service is headed 
by General Motors Diesel locomotives. 


locomotive units totaling more than 5,000,000 Diesel horsepower, an 
experience unmatched in railroading. 


This tremendous backlog of experience explains General Motors’ leader- 
ship in design that enables trains to maintain faster “‘on time” sched- 
ules in all weather behind General Motors Diesels, and give the public 
a cleaner, smoother, more restful ride. 


It explains, too, why most of the new luxury trains the railroads are 
now building have General Motors Diesel locomotives on order. For 
both the railroads and the public agree that “‘better trains follow General 
Motors locomotives!” 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS e« LA GRANGE, ILL. 


Home of the Diesel locomotive 







Also available 
in Two-Door Modei 
or in Twin-Bed Model 


Designed for comfort! Complete livability is 
expertly built into this versatile, efficient trailer- 
home. Cozy living room, separate bedroom, 
well-equipped "U" kitchen with refrigeration 
and oven-range, generous cupboard, wardrobe, 
and drawer space. 


PLUS NEW ADDED FEATURES...air con- 
ditioning unit, and your choice of oil or vented 
butane heater. 


All-weather insulation, aluminum exterior. Elec- 
tric brakes, perfect belance. No Swing-Sway! 
This 22-ft. “SILVER-LINER” by MAIN-LINE, 
manufacturers of the 13’ “SILVER-LOAFER”’, 16%’ 
*SILVER-LARK’, and the 18’ "SILVER-LODGER’. 


“America's Greatest Trailer Coach Values” 


Silver-Fleet 
ey: start at $795. 
. ©. b. Los Angeles. 
Write for Free Folder 
and Dealer Information. 









MAtn-LNS TRAILER COACH CO., Dept. H 


sivd., Los Angeles 3, California 
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By Thomas Benton, Wm. Gropper, 
Fletcher Martin, Luigi Lucioni, 76 Others 


ALL SIGNED ORIGINALS 
HAT exquisite new Only $5 


charm these Signed Original 
etchings and lithographs will 
add to your home! Large selec- 
tion of subjects. These same 
originals (many prize-winners) 
have already been acquired 
by over 200 leading museums. Value $18 to $36. 


Many of America’s foremost artists have banded 
together to offer this incentive to the ownership of 
fine art. These famous artists sign, individually, each 
of their own Originals. They have also consented to 
the one price of five dollars for each—regardless of 
how much more their works regularly command! 
All are in perfect condition. 


(Normal Value 
$18 to $36) 








Illustrates each offering. Contains 
biographical sketches, awards of each 
artist. Mail coupon with 10c in stamps 
or coin for postage, handling. ASSOCI- 
ATED AMERICAN ARTISTS, Studio 
638, 711 Fifth Ave., New York City 22. 


Associated American Artists, Studio 638 





711 Fifth Ave., New York City 22 { 
Send Free, fully illuctrated Cat alogue, pic turing all Signed Orig- 
inals now offered; including artists’ biographies, prizes; with com- 

| ments by museums, critics fe aectors. I enc iose 10c in stamps or | 
coin, for handling and mailing. 
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Information, Please 


— summer high tide of tour- 
ists and travelers to New York 
means busy days for Mr. Henry 
Davis, of the Automobile Club of 
New York. 

Mr. Davis and 22 assistants sit be- 
fore a battery of phones in the club and 
on a hot August weekday often receive 
(and answer) up to 1500 telephoned 
queries from club members and A.A.A. 
members from other states. 

Mr. Davis mentally divides the ques- 
tions into two categories: Regulars and 
Lulus. 

The Regulars, which far outnum- 
ber Lulus, are usually about travel, 
routes, resorts, railroad and hotel reser- 
vations, hunting, fishing, traffic regula- 
tions and such. A typical day’s sam- 
pling brings the following, all of which 
are quickly and efficiently answered: 
“How's the weather in Dallas?” 
“What's a good hotel in Atlantic 
City?"’; ‘I’m at the corner of Sec- 
ond Avenue and Twenty-third Street. 
Where’s the nearest parking lot?” 
“How do you drive from the Bronx 
to Coney Island?”; and “Can you get 
me two tickets for Mister Roberts 
tonight?” (Answer: No.) 

Mr. Davis occasionally gets harder 
Regulars to answer, such as the time he 
had to work out a special bus route from 
Hoboken, N.J.,to New York for alady 
with claustrophobia who couldn’t bear 
to go into tunnels. Another time he 
sent help to a club member who parked 
his car at a garage and came back to 
find it stuck up in the middle of the 
air on top of the garage’s hydraulic car 
lifter-upper. 

But none of these problems gets into 
the Lulu category. Here are some of the 
Lulus; we can think of no finer tribute to 
Mr. Davis than to report that all these 
questions were received without giggles, 
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and, in so far-as possible, answered: 

Where can I pitch a tent in New 
York City? 

What airline flies from Las Vegas 
over Bryce Canyon? I want to fly out 
and look for my daughter, who will be 
coming back on muleback. 

Can my wife divorce me in Reno 
if I’m not there? 

If I take out the partition in my 
car between the front seat and rumble 
seat and then put a wooden superstruc- 
ture over the back of the whole car, 
what kind of car will I have? 

Will the climate in Mexico make 
my hair grow better? 

Where can we elope to and come 
back, legally married, in four days? 

When will the next atom bomb go 
off in New Mexico? 

If I leave a copy of my cross-country 
itinerary with you, will you send some- 
one out to look for me if I fail to show 
up at one of the scheduled stops? 

Are communists allowed to join 
the A.A.A.? 


Is it safe for me to sleep with my 


wife in the Maine woods? 


Summer Fireworks 


© summer phenomenon, pos- 

sibly excepting poison ivy, 
encourages more amateur theo- 
rizing, mistaken advice, and old 
wives’ tales than lightning. 

Just let a black thunderhead emit 
its first flashing “Fzt!’’ and crash- 
ing ‘‘Baroom-boom-boom-boom,”’ and 
instantly everyone within ten miles 
proclaims himself the modern Faraday 
or Franklin with the real inside dope on 
God's fireworks. Lightning, they will 
tell you, is a malevolent force out to cre- 
mate the nearest human; thunder is 
clouds bumping together or it is air rush- 
ing into the pocket left by the lightning. 
You will be told where to go and what 
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to do to escape lightning: don’t get jp 
a draft; don’t get into a car; don’t stay 
indoors; don’t stay outdoors; don’t get 
into (or under) a metal bed; watch 
where the lightning strikes and then go 
stand there, because any fool knows 
that lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place. 

Most of this advice is wrong. 

Actually, nobody knows everything 
about lightning. It has been studied ever 
since Franklin went out with kite and 
key back in 1752. Today scientists are 
pretty sure they have most of the facts, 
In the first place, you're not likely to 
get struck down by lightning. Fatalities 
from the electrical bolts run a mere 250 
to 400 per year, with another 1000 peo- 
ple being injured. The world has some 
1800 thunderstorms every minute. They 
are most prevalent in this country in 
the southern Rockies and the eastern 
Gulf Coast states, although more dam- 
age is caused in the central states east of 
the Rockies, where the storms have a 
greater intensity. The Pacific Coast, 
New York, New Jersey and New Eng- 
land have few deaths from lightning. 
Most of the accidents occur in the coun- 
try, where folks either have too far to 
run for safety or else just don’t run. 
Lightning causes 16 per cent of all forest 
fires and a third of all farm fires. It also 
enriches the soil with nitrogen and makes 
the air smell sweet after a storm has 
passed. 

What is lightning? Well, a thunder- 
storm is like a lawn mower running 
backward. The hot, moist air on the 
ground goes up and over, inside the mov- 
ing thunderhead, cools rapidly, con- 
denses, and comes down cold. The lower 
regions of the storm are charged nega- 
tively, the ground beneath the storm is 
charged positively, and the top of the 
clouds are positive too. These charges 
result from the tossing about and break- 
ing up of the water droplets in the 
clouds. Thus the bolts can go from the 
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lower, or negative clouds, to the higher 
positive clouds, from the lower clouds 
to the ground, or from the ground up to 
the clouds. Only a third of the flashes 
ever strikes the ground. The flash is 
caused by the ionization, or electrifying 
of particles, of the atmosphere. Thun- 
der is caused by the simultaneous in- 
crease of pressure along the path of the 
belt. 

Thunderstorms are gigantic power- 
houses, developing pressures over 20,- 
000,000 volts and intensities up to 200,- 
000 amperes—enough to light half a 
nillion 60-watt bulbs. Streak lightning, 
heat lightning, forked lightning and rib- 
bon lightning are all much the same, but 
there is no agreement as to whether 
the “ball of fire” actually exists or is 
an optical illusion. Most lightning 
flashes are multiple and they can and 
do strike in the same place over and 
over again. 

General lightning-safety advice is just 
common sense. Stay indoors, stay dry, 
and stay as far away as possible from 
metal objects, electrical fixtures, tele- 
phones, open screened windows or doors, 
and fireplaces, whose flue carbon is an 
excellent conductor. Metal beds are safe 
enough. 

The Red Cross warns one to turn 
off electrical appliances, but General 
Electric laughs at this, saying, ‘“ Anelec- 
trical discharge that has leaped 8000 
feet won’t be stopped by the turning of 
aswitch.” City folk are in small danger 
of sudden electrocution because tall 
steel buildings are excellent lightning 
rods. The Empire State Building gets 
belted by lightning upward of 42 times 
a year, with no damage to tenants or 
masonry. 

Out in the country you have to be 
more careful. 

Don’t stand gaping at the storm 
from the top of an exposed hill. 

Don’t stand near a wire fence, wire 
clothesline or a flagpole. Don’t go in 
swimming—water is an excellent con- 
ductor. 

Don’t get into a small, isolated 
building or under a lone tree, since both 
are apt to bring the lightning right to 
you. 

Do look for a large barn with light- 
ning rods which will safely carry the 
charge into the ground. Failing that, 
get into dense woods, a deep valley or, 
best of all, into a nice dry cave. And 
wherever you go, stay there until all the 
lightning has stopped ; storms often fol- 
low each other in close succession. Don’t 
run out and get hit by a bolt from storm 
No. 2. 

Stories of people who have been struck 
offer good lessons in what not to do. One 
man hid in a ticket booth at a ball park 
and was killed when the lightning fol- 
lowed the telephone wires into the booth. 
A small boy inside a tent was killed 
while supporting the metal-topped tent 
pole. A golf caddie with a bag of metal 


clubs on his back was killed. Numerous 
construction workers on bridge and 
highway jobs have been hit. A referee 
at a soccer match in England was just 
about to call a penalty when a bolt 
struck the whistle from his hand, leav- 
ing him unhurt and delighting the audi- 
ence. 

However, lightning usually kills any- 
one it strikes. It can throw a person for 
yards and strip off his clothes. Usually 
the victims are struck on the head, leav- 
ing a large lump. Once in a while a man 
will be just stunned, and artificial res- 
piration will bring him around; his burns 
can be treated later. 

The very best, sure-fire (or sure- 
no-fire) way to avoid accidents dur- 
ing a country thunderstorm is to hop 
into your own family automobile. It’s 
more comfortable than a cave; it won’l 
gel you electroculed, even if you have 
the radio on; and you can drive 
along, in absolute safety, listening to 
music and the pleasant drumming of 
rain on the roof. 


Terralines in Oregon 


INCE 1917, when Oregon’s House 
S of Mystery opened its single, 
out-of-plumb door, over 1,500,000 
people have shelled out four bits 
each to step into the parlor, where 
the world suddenly stands on its 
ear and all Nature’s laws appear to 
be null and void. 

No carnival fun house with carefully 
prepared effects comes up to this cock- 
eyed shanty, where everything and 
everybody incline toward the mag- 
netic north, objects roll uphill, brooms 
stand unsupported at an angle on the 
floor, people seem to grow taller as they 
walk away from you and shorter as 
they approach, and a plumb line just 
adds to the confusion. 

It isn’t a fancy place—just a lop- 
sided two-room shack, 15 by 30 feet, 
on the side of a hill at Sardine Creek, 
near Gold Hill, Oregon. 

The house stands in a circular wooded 
area called The Oregon Vortex, 
within which all is screwy. Perhaps the 
most startling effect is the trees, which 
all lean toward the north like topers. 
“Optical illusion,” mutter the visitors, 
who are leaning too. “ Not at all,” says 
John Litster, proprietor and curator of 
The House of Mystery. “The Ore- 
gon Vortex,” he explains, clearing his 
throat, “is an intermediate vortex- 
form between the atom-vortex and 
the galaxy-vortex.” 

He looks around happily to see 
what effect this information has on his 
teetering visitors, and goes on: ‘The 
universality of the vortex-form postu- 
lates a basic structure in, or feature of, 
the continuum.” 

According to the publicity, the his- 
tory of the vortex supposedly goes 
back to Indian times, when it is said 
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mij] uadriga-ciom PAJAMAS 


Want to say “GOOD night!” to your menfolk, and 
mean it? Give them comfortable E & W nightwear. 

* The only pajamas of QUADRIGA CLOTH, magic 
name to. millions for decades! Sparkling color-fast 
beauty, bearing the Good Housekeeping Seal. Certi- 
fied washable by American Institute of Laundering. 
Cut for comfort with gusset seat, elastic waistband, 
duo-button closing. ‘“Your money’s worth” by the 
world’s largest dry goods manufacturer-converter- 
distributor. 


Notch lapel and slip-over styles for Dad and lad. Mint-cool bold 
polka dots and stripes on white grounds. Men's A, B, C, D, 
about $4.95. Boys’, 6 to 18 inel., about $3.50. 
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that tribesmen shunned the area, call- 
ing it The Forbidden Ground. Dur- 
ing the 1890's, gold quartz was found 
and some palefaces established the 
Grey Eagle Mine there. 

The miners built a two-room assay- 
ing office on the side of a hill. No gold 
panned out, however, and the shack 
was abandoned in 1904. 

A few years later a fortuitous land- 
slide nudged the shack 40 feet down- 
hill to its present site, knocking the 
walls, floor and ceiling askew in the 
process. 

In 1917 John Litster appeared, pre- 
pared to do some chemical experiments 
with placer gold. Instead, he bought the 
property on The Forbidden Ground 
for $100, named the twisted shack 
The House of Mystery, and has 
been cashing in on tourist gold ever 
since. Mr. Litster is a former chemist 
and newspaperman, Scotch, white- 
haired, and (except for the times when 
he is standing within the Vortex) 
erect. 

The universality of the vortex-form 
is on display every day of the year from 
9 to 6. Mr. Litster meets his sight-seers 
on level ground, delivers a brief history 
of the place, and hands out scientific 
literature: Notes and Data Relative to 
the Phenomena al the House of Mystery 
and The Famous Circular Area With 
Its Unique Phenomena. He tells people 
to be sure to bring their cameras with 
them “to prove that illusion is out of 
the question.” 

Then, with a cry of “Keep alert 
now!” he leads the guests into the 
magic circle. ““Watch your balance!” 
he warns, but everybody, willy-nilly, 
finds himself beginning to lean toward 
the North Pole. 

Litster leads his guests to a 25-pound 
weight hanging from a rope, and they 
discover that it can be pushed south 
easily, but northward only with effort. 
Litster puts golf balls, bottles and ciga- 
rettes on an inclined board and the 
crazy things roll uphill. Two people of 
equal height face each other on another 
board and find that the man at the 
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north end always looks—and even 
photographs—taller than the man to 
the south. 

“What causes all this?” ask the 
guests, their eyes and stomachs rolling. 
“Electromagnetism,” explains Mr. Lit- 
ster, as he has been doing for the past 
30 years, “and Terralines—oscillating 
Terralines.”’ 

Even down-to-earth scientists are 
occasionally confused by the Vortex 
and Mr. Litster’s explanations for it: 
“Experimentation shows that the 
energy wave involved in both the Vor- 
tex and the Terralines is transverse, 
Its power of penetration is neither af- 
fected nor minimized by a heavy lead 
shield. ...’” He continues quite matter- 
of-factly: “The reverse oscillation of 
the D Terraline is confirmed by the re- 
versal of the oscillation at the center of 
the Vortex, and can be checked, as can 
all the other oscillations, by its reaction 
on the posture of the individual con- 
ducting the test.” 

This sort of talk managed to upset a 
reporter from Mechanix IIlustrated, 
who came to the Vortex prepared to 
scoff and departed, rubbing his optix, 
to write: ‘I don’t see how such things 
are possible!” 

Somewhat more reassuring is the 
statement of Dr. John Eliot Allen, an 
Oregon State geologist who reported: 

“The whole thing is a marvelous il- 
lusion, a first-class example of what 
happens to one’s senses when all nor- 
mal planes of reference are removed. 
There is no horizon, no vertical trees 
(they were all moved by the same land- 
slide that twisted the house), nothing 
from which to gauge verticality or hor- 
izontality. It was accident that tilted 
all the trees in the area north. The 
Vortex is, of course, pure tommyrot 
and there is no ‘field of force.’ But 
all other phenomena do appear as 
stated. 


“T have visited the property twice 
and it is well worth the trip, if only 
for the positive evidence that we can- 
not always believe what our senses 
tell us.” 


THE END 


ER DOES 
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BARBARA CRAWFORD 


With the sand, the sun and solitude (almost )—what need had I for books? 


Man does not live by books alone—but a book- 


man on a holiday finds he can’t live without them 


by HILARY H. LYONS 


“FyooKs, VENus, Books!” This out- 
burst in capitals was old William 
Hazlitt’s reply to the question: What 
do bookish persons know, understand 
and talk about? It was an answer 
given, as I recall the essay, in consid- 
erable self-satisfaction. From where 
Hazlitt was sitting, back in 1820, books 
were quite enough to fill a bookish 
man’s life; it was unthinkable that he 
should want relief from type. 

Though bookish, I did not until quite 
recently share Hazlitt’s opinion. From 
where I was sitting, in the summer of 
1948, Hazlitt—or Hazlitt’s ghost— 
could keep his nose buried permanently 
in dusty volumes. But not I. For the 
space of two weeks, I would take a com- 
plete vacation from reading and writ- 
ing. I would go illiterate for a fortnight, 
leave books and reading glasses at home 
and enjoy a thorough and no doubt 
tonic escape from the printed word. It 
all seemed so sensible, so broadening— 
and very pleasant. 

The spot I chose for my bookman’s 
holiday (which was to be the exact op- 
posite of a busman’s) was a place where 
I had been stationed for four months 
during the war. I recalled it as a non- 
literary paradise, with a glistening 
beach, a vast cluster of resplendent ho- 
tels, ample provision for nightlife and, 
(as I remembered it) numerous expen- 
sive ways of thwarting the intellect. 

The first days and nights were splen- 
did. The hotel was handsome and com- 
fortable. The other guests were civi- 
lized—which is to say, they minded 
their own business. Both the sunlight 


and the water were precisely the right 
temperature. I tanned pleasantly, swam 
moderately and was at peace, amused 
to find myself indolent in a place where 
once I had stoud formation before 6 in 
the morning, delighted that none of 
the world’s problems seemed able to 
penetrate an area of sheer fantasy. 


LYING ON THE BEACH, I congratulated 
myself that I had brought no books 
along. Idly I sifted sand through my 


- fingers and gravely agreed with myself 


that reading on a beach is impossible. 
Even with sun glasses the light is too 
strong; even with concentration one 
cannot shut out the soporific, anti- 
literary sound of the waves lapping the 
shore. The shore, moreover, is sandy, 
and sand and books never have mixed. 
Sand gets between the pages of a book 
and makes turning them a gritty chore. 
A sudden motion of arm or elbow buries 
a book in sand. Then the book must be 
rescued and shaken out, and sand flies 
into mouth and nostrils and adheres to 
sun glasses, which forthwith must be 
removed and wiped with a handker- 
chief that is already sandy. There never 
would have been any books, I figured, 
if the human race had stuck to beaches. 

I do not recall when the change set 
in. There I was, lying on that immacu- 
late beach, when all at once I wanted 
something to read. Oh, nothing heavy, 
of course, and nothing long. Just a 
book—if only to prove that after all 
these years the reading habit hadn’t 
really got me, that I could take a book 
or leave it alone. One book couldn’t 
hurt me, could it? One book wouldn’t 
prove that I was an incurable addict— 
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one book, just to relax me after the hard 
grind of swimming and coating myself 
with suntan oil? 

It proved surprisingly easy to per- 
suade myself that the whole scheme of 
my vacation would not be upset by 
reading one book, maybe even just one 
half of one book. I left the beach and 
went into the hotel lounge. I looked for, 
and found, the social directress. She 
was sympathetic but nonplused. A 
book? Well (giggling) she guessed she 
already had a book but darned if she 
hadn't lent it to dear old Mrs. Smith- 
ers and dear old Mrs. Smithers had 
checked out 10 days ago. Must have 
taken the book with her. It had been a 
good book, too, the social directress 
said, even if she couldn’t remember 
the name of it. 

Didn't the hotel have a library? Well, 
now, really, Mr. Lyons! With the 
ocean, a swimming pool, cabafias, a 
cocktail lounge, flowers in the guests’ 
rooms every morning, a beauty parlor 
(the ladies use it, Mr. Lyons!), an or- 
chestra, a gift shoppe, movies three 
nights a week—now, really, what would 
the hotel be doing with a library? 

There was, of course, the hotel drug- 
store. Where I had come from, before 
I had got entangled with a bookless va- 
cation, drugstores sold reading ma- 
terial—magazines, paper-bound books, 
sometimes even books with hard cov- 
ers. The social directress beamed and 
said now, that was a good idea. 

The man who ran the drugstore 
looked as if he must be kind to his 
mother, though he was short with me. 
No, he didn’t carry books, soft-bound 
or hard-bound. First time he had ever 
encountered a guest who wanted a 
book. If I wasn’t feeling well, maybe, - 
he could fix me a nice bromide at the 
soda fountain. Oh, sure, he carried 
magazines; there was the rack, over 
there behind the rubber tubes for float- 
ing on. 

Heaven knows who selects that man’s 
magazines. They form—or, at any 
rate, they formed a few weeks ago—a 
unique collection. There were two mag- 
azines devoted to muscular improve- 
ment, one dedicated to the entrapment 


of criminals and several dealing with 
the domestic quandaries of Holly wood 
stars. Look, mister, the kind of maga. 
zines you want sell out as soon as they 
come in. Maybe next week .. . 


SHAKEN AND PROBABLY looking like 
the unfortunate hero of Mr. Charles 
Jackson’s The Lost Weekend, I stum- 
bled into the patio. The palm trees 
made restless, mocking noises. A little 
girl, aged six, tripped by, a book under 
her arm. I plunged at the spoiled and 
singularly unattractive child, wrested 
the book from her insecure grasp and 
was about to bury myself in the adven- 
tures of Diddie, Dumps, and Tot (a fine 
book, by the way) when the child’s 
screams aroused her nurse, a covey of 
bellboys and numerous indignant 
guests. Looking by now like a frustrated 
Mr. Hyde, I shook off my pursuers and 
slunk into my bedroom. There, with 
the door safely locked, I tried to steady 
myself by reading the telephone book. 

Eventually, however, the small type 
ran together. In desperation, I took a 
hot and dirty 10-mile bus ride into the 
heart of paradise to reach a recom- 
mended bookshop. It was not my 
favorite kind of bookshop; there ap- 
peared to be more chrome, neon and 
phonograph records around the place 
than books. Moreover, there was an 
oversolicitous clerk. (In retrospect, it 
occurs to me that he may have thought 
me an excessively nervous character— 
possibly a consumer of heroin.) I 
grabbed up, and quickly paid cash for, 
the first books that came to hand. 

They were, in the circumstances, an 
admirable selection, although in more 
rational moments I should have con- 
sidered them an odd lot. What, for ex- 
ample, I wanted with a large volume 
giving the approved pronunciation— 
approved by a radio chain, that is—of 
foreign place-names I cannot imagine. 
Why I should have wanted to know 
that “Brad (Rum.)” is pronounced 
“brahd” will be forever beyond me— 
unless, perhaps, as now seems wholly 
impossible, I again find myself book- 
less in a glittering resort. 

(Continued on Page 31) 


There was no need for such a fuss—I wasn’t trying to kidnap the child. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
As for my other-choices, I shall al- 
ways regard them as masterpieces, as 
very likely they are. I shall always be 
grateful to Thornton Wilder for having 
written The Ides of March. (Someday I 
must reread that novel about Caesar 
and Cleopatra to see if it is really as 
witty and as wise as it seemed during 
my bookman’s holiday.) I bless the 
name of Zola for having written Germi- 
nal, which may be tedious if read under 
normal conditions but which seemed 
immensely rich and fresh to this vaca- 
tionist. If anybody ever says anything 
against Machiavelli, whose Prince I 
was surprised to find in my package of 
books, I shall turn very ugly indeed. 
Machiavelli was okay; anyway, he 
wrote a book and I read it in an hour of 
great need. Of all my choices it may be 
said, in gratitude, that they were 
“BOOKS, VENUS, BOOKS!” 


THE PRINCIPAL MORAL Of this chilling 
episode was well phrased, almost 2000 
years ago, by that disenchanted Roman 
emperor, Marcus Aurelius. What he 
said was: “ Love the art, poor as it may 
be, which thou hast learned, and be 
content with it.” I think I have 
learned the art of reading; I propose 
hereafter to be content with it. 

There is a broader moral to be drawn 
from this tale of the bookless bookman. 
It is that, unless you plan to spend your 
own vacation in a large city, you had 
better take your reading matter with 
you. There are resort hotels, I know, 
that come equipped with good libraries 
as well as good dining rooms and golf 
courses. In my experience, however, 
they are not many. Few hotels boast 
in their advertising that they have 
more books than bathrooms. 

The hotels are not to be blamed. 
Their managers know the tastes and 
the habits of the great public. Book- 
readers are not only a minority; they 
are a minority that seldom reads any 
book that has been off the presses for 
more than a year. To satisfy the de- 
mands of a reading public that wants 
only the latest books, the books “ every- 
body” is talking about, is beyond the 
capacity of the average hotel or, for 
that matter, the average cruise ship. 

I do think it would be fine, however, 
if every resort hotel, small or large, in- 
stalled a library of books relating to the 
region in which it is situated. A small 
reference library, that ist Such a library 
might not have solved my particular 
problem; it might be a boon and con- 
venience to any guest unfamiliar with 
and curious about the background of 
the surrounding area. The hotel, I 
realize, would be put to considerable 
expense replacing volumes perma- 
nently borrowed by thoughtless 
guests—but I decline to keep the idea 
to myself. Somewhere, perhaps, there is 
a hotel manager who is also a bookman. 































































































AMONG THE RECENT travel books 
that have come my way, here are half a 
dozen that deserve mention: 

Alaska Now, by Herbert H. Hil- 
scher (Little, Brown & Company, Bos- 
ton, $3). The most readable general 
book about Alaska that I have run 
across. Friends who know the Terri- 
tory assure me that it is as authorita- 
tive as it is entertaining. 

Chicago, photographs by Arthur 
E. Haug, text by Robert Cromie (Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Company, New York 
and Chicago, $2.50). One of our most 
photogenic cities, Chicago comes off 
handsomely in this well-designed pic- 
ture book. 

The Franciscan Missions of Cali- 
fornia, by John A. Berger (Doubleday 
& Company, New York, $3.75). An 
able account of the history of some of 
the most fascinating structures in this 
country. There are 24 illustrations. 

English Rivers, by John Rodgers 
(B. T. Batsford Ltd., New York, $5.50). 
Batsford, the celebrated English pub- 
lisher, recently. opened offices in New 
York—a move for which Americans in- 
terested in travel books about the Brit- 
ish Isles should be grateful. English 
Rivers is one of a series of books dealing 
with Britain’s landscape, architecture 
and history. Beautifully made, copi- 
ously illustrated, and a model of travel 
writing—both scholarly and readable. 

The Green World of the Nat- 
uralists, by Victor Wolfgang von 
Hagen (Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., New 
York, $5). South America as seen by 
natural historians and nature-lovers 
during the past five centuries. There 
are excerpts from the writings of men 
like Amerigo Vespucci, Alexander von 
Humboldt, Charles Darwin, Herman 
Melville, W. H. Hudson and Ivan T. 
Sanderson. Altogether engaging. 

Where I Was Born and Raised, 
by David L. Cohn (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, $4). Back 
in 1935 Mr. Cohn, a Southerner who is 
also a citizen of the world, wrote a book 
about the Mississippi Delta and called 
it God Shakes Creation. The present 
book includes not only God Shakes Cre- 
ation but a reassessment of the Delta 
country since 1935. A highly diverting 
piece of writing and a sound appraisal 
of Southern life and manners. THE END 
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medical treatment, tssieieg, and teaching. Nursery, pre- 
school and older retarded children accepted. Summer con- 
tinuation school. Stone buildings. 30 acre estate. 

T. 


Frank Devlin, M.D., Langhorne, P: yivani 














HE SCHOOLS represented on these 
pages will be glad to answer ques- 
tions and send descriptive literature to 


AWoliday readers 


WRITE DIRECT to those which offer the 
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type of education desired for your child. 





Home Study 





YOUR CHILD CAN BE 





EDUCATED AT HOME ga 


Mothers without teaching experience can give their 
children a_ sound modern eaucetion with Calvert 
“School-at-Home” courses. Kindergarten through 9th 
rade. Easy-to-follow instructions. Guidance by 
alvert teachers. lessons, books provided. Sent by 
mail to any part of the world. Start any time. Catalog. 








CALVERT SCHOOL  Sitcimore 10, me. 
atharine ibb: 
hat 16 ] S 


Baltimore 10, Md. 
Secretarial and Business 
90 Marlborough St. 
@ NEW YORK 17 training for high school and private 


230 Park Ave. school graduates. Special course 
@ PROVIDENCE 6 for college women. Resident facil- 
15S Angell St. ities. Catalog: Associate Registrar. 





_ and two-year wy with cul- 

tural subjects for H. graduates 
who wish to prepare t interesting, 
well-paying positions. Course for 
college women. Placement ey Residence. Enroll 
now for Sept. or Feb. Catalog D. 125 Park Ave. (100 
E. 42 St. opp. Grand Central), MY. 17, MU 6-1560. 


Berkeley School 


Training for preferred secretarial positions. Intensive, 
comprehensive courses for high school graduates, college 
women. Distinguished faculty. Placement service. New 
term Sept. 20. Catalog: $ee'y to Dir., 420 Lexington Ave., 

N. Y. C. 17; White Plains, N. Y.: East Orange, N. J. 


Can You Succeed 
in the Fascinating 
Travel Field? 


STEP INTO A NEW WORLD 
OF GLAMOROUS OPPORTUNITY 


Today more Americans are “going places” than ever 
before in history. As a result—the hotel and institu- 
tional field is surging ahead to new prospe rity. Success- 
ful Lewis graduates ‘“‘making good" everywhere in 
luxurious hotels, fashionable resorts, smart restaurants 
and clubs. 


Did you ever sit in a hotel lobby, look at the beautiful 
surroundings and say to yourself, ‘‘I certainly would 
enjoy being an executive here "’? Or at some magnificent 
banquet or gay dance have you envied the hotel's host- 
ess as she went about her happy duties? 


Perhaps you're convinced it would take years to “ work 
up” to such an executive position. Or, because you are 
“over 40""—you may believe you're too old to start. 
Neither is true! 


Bernadine 
tion Though W 
“Dissatisfied with my opportunities, | 
wrote to the Lewis Schools. Here was a 
fascinating, new profession—work amidst 
luxurious surroundings—contact with 
important le. I enrolled. Now I am 
a hostess of this beautiful hotel. I am 
happy and fully appreciate all Lewis 
Leisure-Time, Home Study Training has 
done for me. 

We CERTIFY to Your Employer You 

Will ‘“‘Make Good” When Placed 

Most successful Lewis Graduates knew absolutely nothing 
about hotel work when they enrolled. Many were of ma- 
ture years or had only a grade school education. Under our 

ertified Employees Plan we pelp piece, ats and CERTIFY 
YOU WILL “MAKE GOOL ACED. Mail 
the coupon TODAY for FREE Book. 








, Former Teacher, Secures Posi 
Previous Hotel Experience 








| Course approved for Veterans’ training | 





Tews HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 32° — 
| Room NO-608, Washington 7,0.¢ 
Send me the FREE book, “ Your Big + a ” sthout 
obligation, I wish to know how to qualify for a well-paid position. | 


| 
| 
| 
cneseraresenasanasancss 


oes a cece ce cece cscs os 5 ckOBes s-MMRE ve scccvcccescecs 
w ( ) Check here if eligible under G.1. Bill of Rights. 
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To a Stong there’s nothing fairer than a fair in Iowa 


4 STATE FAIR REPRESENTS the greatest 
A coHective effort to keep people 
plump that the world has ever seen,” de- 
clares lowa-born-and-bred Phil Stong 
(Slate Fair, page 48). “ My grandfather 
helped start the Iowa affair over at Fair- 
field almost a century ago and was a Fair 
official for 50 years. My uncle Ed, who 
was curator of the Iowa State Historical 
Museum, took care of the historical ex- 
hibits, and my dad took an annual vaca- 
tion to attend to Fair bookkeeping. I first 
camped there in 1908, did a roving as- 
signment for the Des Moines Register 15 
years later, wrote my first novel (Slale 
Fair) about it and was back with a Holly- 
wood camera crew filming the book in 
1932. Why neglect a family property?” 


He was born in Keosauqua, still has a 
farm there noted for its “ puss-proud 
pigs” and still calls it “home,” though 
he lives in Washington, Conn. He has an 
LL.D. from Des Moines’ Drake Univer- 
sity, from which he was graduated, and a 
Litt.D. from Parsons College, Fairfield. 
He has written about 30 books—novels, 
juveniles and history—almost all of 
them about Iowa, and feels he’s hardly 
scratched the surface for material on the 
state. “My latest novel,” he reports, “‘is 
Jessamy John, which came out last 
year—a little-known fact that would 
stamp any number of experts.” 

His hobby? The Iowa State Fair, 
naturally—‘‘I prefer it to collecting 
stamps or playing golf.” 











Wayne’s extra in-law 


“3 LIVED WITHOUT 10wa—though I 

I don’t know how—for 25 years,” says 
New Yorker Donald Wayne ("Best Stale 
in the Land,” page 52).‘"Then I married 
an Iowa girl. When you do that you find 
yourself married to the .state. It’s like 
having an extra mother-in-law. By now 
two of my children are Iowans, born in 
Cedar Rapids; I salvaged the middle 
one, getting her born in New York—but 
it’s three against two in my household.” 

Asan Easterner, Mr. Wayne admits he 
has had his “spiritual clashes’ with 
Iowa, but adds: “ Darned if ‘the place 
doesn’t grow on you—or maybe I just 
grew up to Iowa. If it isn’t sophisticated 
it is hardy and straightforward; if it isn’t 
slick it is solid and enduring. It is the 
place where dreams take the form of 
clichés and therefore have a better chance 
of coming true.” 

Mr. Wayne has published one novel 
since he turned to writing as a full-time 
job a dozen years ago and has just about 
finished another, besides working on the 
screen version of Thomas Wolfe’s Look 
Homeward, Angel. And next? “Well, 
when I was going around Iowa getting 
material for Hotipay’s article,” he re- 
members, “some of my friends there be- 
came very self-conscious, regretting what 
I know about them. Now they can see 
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they had nothing to worry about. What 
I know about them I’m saving for the 
Great American Novel.” 


O’Hara the Ordinary 


oun O'HARA (The Stutz Bearcat, page 

84) collects unusual cars asother people 
would collect rare stamps. Right now he 
owns a 1939 Bantam, a 1947 Standard 
14” and a 1932 Duesenberg—but, alas, 
no Stutz Bearcat. Although his literary 
critics insist that he stems from F. Scott 





Fitzgerald, Ernest Hemingway, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, or all three, he actually is 
the oldest of eight children of a doctor 
and is married to a doctor’s daughter. 

“The first date I had with my wife,” 
he says, ‘I took her to the Onyx Club 


‘where she felt very much at home. Why 


not? Before it was a club, it had been her 
home. The last time I saw my birthplace 
in Pottsville, Pa., it had a grocery store 
on the ground floor. Our three-year-old 
daughter was born at the Harkness Pa- 
vilion, Presbyterian Hospital, which—as 
of early this afternoon—hadn’t been 
turned into a night club or foodmonger’s.” 
* Though he has such literary successes 
ashis first novel, Appointment in Samarra, 
and Pal Joey to his credit, Mr. O’Hara’s 
opinion of himself is not exalted. “ Being 
a cheap, ordinary guy,” he says, “ I have 


an instinct for what an ordinary guy 
likes.” The instinct was assisted by ex- 
perience: he has been a ship’s steward, 
railroad freight clerk, gas-meter reader, 
amusement-park guard, steel-mill la- 
borer, soda clerk, press agent, secretary to 
Heywood Broun, reporter, and magazine 
and screen writer. 

The Stulz Bearcat is his first piece for 
Houiway, though he is a frequent con- 
tributor to the New Yorker. He divides 
his time now between Quogue, Long 
Island, and New York City and is half- 
way through the writing of a new novel— 
his first in 10 years—which he hopes to 
have ready for publication this winter. 
His latest book is Hellbox, a collection 
of short stories. 


Lux on a farm 


‘77'D NEVER BEEN ON A FARM in my life 

I until I went to work for the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette,”’ admits Associate Editor 
Louise Lux, who edited this month’s 
Iowa articles. “Shortly after I started 





there, the farm editor asked me to photo- 
graph some just-born baby lambs. They 
were in a big, dim, spooky-looking (to 
me) barn. The lambs were scared; their 
mother was scared I'd scare the lambs; 
the pigs in the next pen kept oinking; the 
lambs kept bleating. But, photographer 
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to the last, I got down on my bare knees 
and stumped around trying to corner the 
lambs and focus the camera. When we 
got back in our car, I noticed a very pe- 
culiar odor. I mentioned it and the farm 
editor, Ray Anderson, now associate 
editor of the Farm Journal, burst into 
hysterical laughter. Wordlessly he handed 
me a cloth to wipe off my knees.” 

In her years with the Gazette as Sunday 
editor, photographer and feature writer, 
however, Miss Lux eventually learned a 
good deal more about Iowa and farms. 
She joined the American National Red 
Cross as public-relations officer and served 
in India and China before coming to 
Houipay. “I never felt much loyalty to 
the Middle West until I left it,” she says, 
“though I was born and raised in Chi- 
cago, went to college in Minnesota, took 
my journalism Master’s at Northwestern 
and spent my vacations in Wisconsin. 
Now I’m pretty annoyed with Eastern 
provincialism which patly labels the Mid- 
west ‘corny’ and uncivilized without hav- 
ing been within a thousand miles of it.” 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left 
to right and top to bottom. 


Picture Position—T-Top; M-Middle; B-Bottom; 
L-Left; C-Center; R-Right 


4—Brassai (Guillumette) 
6—Culver Service; Bradley Smith; O, Roach 
22—Philip Gendreau 
32—Ike Vern; Dick Hanley; Beattie-Watts Studio 
52 & $3—Sam Vandivert 
54— Press Assoc.; Wide World; Des Moines Reg- 
ister & Tribune (2); lowa Extension Service; 
Wide World; Des Moines Register & Tribune; 
Wide World Press Assoc.; Acme 
55—Iowa Extension Service; European; INP; 
Martin Munkacsi; James Abbe, Jr.; Acme 
(26 Harris & Ewing; Louise Lux; Townsend 
(INP) 
56—Alfred A. DéLardi; Ernest Kleinberg (2) 
$7—DéLardi 
58 & 59— Bob Smallman 
77—Dave Davis (Acme) 
79 & 80—Henri Cartier-Bresson (Magnum) 
81—Acme 
83— Press Assoc. 
84— Beattie-Watts Studio 
103—DéLardi 
11S—Tom Hollyman (Monkmeyer) 
116, 117 & 118—Three Lions 
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Why Packard 


Tue enthusiastic owner who first coined 
that phrase was more correct than he knew. 


For it’s a fact that many of the engineer- 
ing refinements which give every Packard 
its gliding dream. ride were first developed 
for the lordly Custom Eight limousine. 


But let your Packard dealer tell you 
the big basic reason why a Packard ride is 
smoother, on boulevard or detour alike: 


The secret is Packard’s exclusive spring 
suspension system—an engineering triumph 
that automatically compensates for varia- 


130-HP EIGHT 














owners eall it a “limousine ride” 


tions in load and road. A “self-controlling” 
system that provides soft-but-firm cushion- 
ing—up and down, side to side, front to 
rear — for the life of the car! 

Add Packard’s famed roadability and de- 
lightful handling ease... add the extra 
cushioning of the new low-pressure “super” 
tires... add the quiet, restful roominess of 
Packard interiors—and no wonder you get 
a luxury ride that’s out of this world! 


So, don’t wait another week to see this 
precision-finished Packard for yourself. And 
ride in it—don’t miss riding in it! 


145-HP SUPER EIGHT 
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PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN 


WHO OWNS ONE 


160-HP CUSTOM EIGHT 
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At threshingtime (late July or early August), neighbors help Farmer Quaas thresh his 60 acres of oats, and eat 
Mrs. Quaas’ bountiful noon dinner of chicken and noodles, baked beans, salad, pie, ice cream, milk and coffee. 


THE CORN BELT 


The people and the farms of the richest, broadest stretch of tilled land on earth 


offer food and hope to a hungry world 


HE EYES OF THE WORLD today are turned on 
abt strips of earth where the seeds of 
another war are already planted and growing. 
These are the places that are most often in the 
headlines, in the thoughts and on the tongues 
of people throughout the world. But there is 
a broad stretch of land here in the United 
States which is as important to the world 


<<» 


Orval E. Quaas, Corn Belt farmer, owns 
three farms (340 acres) near Marion, 
lowa, where his German grandparents set- 
tled. He raises corn to feed his livestock. 


by RUSSELL LORD 





and what will happen to it as any of these 
places or all of them. 

Here are planted no seeds of war, but seeds 
of peace—living, golden seeds you can hold 
in your hand and plant in the earth. Its 
people can do much to relieve the hunger of 
the world, and forestall the anarchy and war 
that generally accompany hunger. This stretch 
of land is the Corn Belt, and its people are 
known as Midwesterners. (Continued on Page 37) 


Color photographs by Bob Smallman 
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After noon dinner and at night—“unless the Missis makes me take her out”—Quaas heads for his easy chair and radio, 
He reads the Chicago Tribune, Cedar Rapids Gazette and Drovers Journal; goes to bed after hearing the 10-o’clock news, 


Quaas says he’s “old-fashioned” to keep a 
team of Belgian horses, uses them to haul oats 
bundles from shocks in the field for threshing. 


(Continued from Page 35) Outon the Corn Belt, 
bursting with plenty, the sense of being close 
to the famine and desperation of a shrunken 
world seems especially strange. Perhaps for 
this reason many of the people here feel it 
deeply. “We want to produce,” says an Indi- 
ana farm leader earnestly, ‘‘as long as there’s 
a single starving person on this earth.” Clare 
Leighton, an English writer traveling through 
our cornlands, tells of William Shuler, “‘a tall 





——_ 


Framed by a sweeping elm tree on the largest 
(221 acres) of Quaas’ three adjacent farms are 
his machine shed, combination corncrib and 
oats granary, scalehouse, barn and woodhouse. 


Neighbor William Johnson collects bundle 
oats with his team and wagon, hauls them to a 
separator which threshes grain out of the straw. 


Illinois farmer with the gangling figure and the 
huge hands of Abraham Lincoln” and quotes 
Shuler as saying, “Confidence and good feed, 
that’s what the whole world needs.” 

This eagerness to feed a hungry world is not 
based entirely on altruism. “The ERP?” one 
Iowa farmer repeated recently. ‘Sure I’m in 
favor of the ERP. Sending grain to Europe 
helps keep farm prices up.” 

But whatever the reason, as possessors of 
the broadest, most productive stretch of tilled 
land on the face of the earth, the people of the 
Corn Belt have come in the past few years to 
recognize with a heightened sense of steward- 
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Quaas now owns a threshing machine, used to 
pay neighbors Ben Bower and Howard Schrimper 
for job. Oats “went” 46 bushels to acre in °47. 


ship their own world-wide importance; to re- 
alize that in an era of tottering empires 
they are the stewards of a fabulously rich 
democratic empire, an empire of golden corn. 

“The corn, the royal corn, the corn trium- 
phant!”’ Gov. Richard James Oglesby of Illi- 
nois used to cry in his famous corn oration 
nearly a century ago. ‘‘ This plant, transmitted 
by the alchemy of God, sustains the warrior 
in battle and the poet in song, and strengthens 
everywhere the thousand arms that work the 
purposes of life.’’ And for all the lush trimming 
of his picnic oratory, the governor had some- 
thing that went to the heart and the pit of the 
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I. Quaas grows hybrid corn on 140 acres. 
Weather permitting, corn is planted in 
mid-May, cultivated three times in June. 


\ 


2. After corn is “laid by,” Quaas “lets it grow.” He 
says, “Farmers are the world’s biggest gamblers,” be- 
cause they bank on rain, heat and sun to “make” crop. 





3%. Corn plants bear both maleand female flow- 
ers. Pollen from male flowers of tassels falls on 
receptive silks (female flowers) of budding ears. 


Corn is the Money Crop of America’s great Midland, and these are stages of its 


7. Cornis not ready toharvest until after 
the first hard frost, usually in late October. 


Freezing stops growth, hastens maturity. 


stomach of midlanders, rural and urban; for 
corn has been, and still is, the very center of 
their life and being. 

The Corn Belt is an irregular-shaped area 
that includes all of Iowa, and parts of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri. It 
reaches from mid-Ohio westward almost to 
the Colorado border. The southern boundary 


follows the southern limit of glaciation across 


Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, then runs north of 
the Ozarks in Missouri and across Northern 
Kansas. Its northern rim is irregular, extend- 
ing as far north as Southwestern Wisconsin 
and Southern Minnesota. 

Altogether, the Corn Belt is close to a thou- 
sand miles across and from 150 to 300 miles 
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%. Quaas’ son William operates Case snapper har- 
vesting corn. -Because all grain is fed to cattle and 
hogs, Quaas doesn’t worry about husks left on the ears. 


deep. It contains a little less than one tenth of 
the country’s total area and produces around 
one quarter of our crops, in total value. Every 
state of the Union grows corn, and most of 
them grow some oats; but the Corn Belt grows 
a full half of all the nation’s corn and oats, one 
fourth of our wheat, one fifth of our cattle, one 
fourth of our horses, mules and poultry, and 
nearly one half of our hogs. 

In natural contour and appearance the East- 
ern seacoast and Allegheny foothill country is 
not greatly different from England and other 
Old World countries, once you get it tamed 
and dressed; and the same is true of much of 
eastern Ohio. But once you have pressed west 
to the edge of the prairie, you come to some- 
thing “for which the speech of England has no 
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#. Twenty-two-year-old William Quaas guides 
tractor pulling snapper, which is hitched offset, 
as it harvests two rows of corn at a time. 


name.” The author of that line, William Cullen 
Bryant, is one Easterner who really was im- 
pressed by the body lines of+the Corn Belt. 

The prevailing Eastern mood, or affecta- 
tion, has been to regard the Corn Belt as flat and 
dull. It is neither. Even where the land looks 
dead level there are long slopes, and the better 
part of the best corn country is a succession of 
diverging undulations and merging ground 
swells, of endless variety as to pattern, excel- 
lent for drainage and delightful to see. 

Yet it must be admitted that for purposes of 
beauty and use alike, the form of Mother 
Earth here in the middle country has been un- 
til lately much too severely and plainly dressed. 
A lovely shape has been hidden by what 
amounts to-a checkered tablecloth. The strictly 








4. Linn County Agricultural Extension Director 
Dick Offringa slices stalk to check for corn borers. 
Quaas doesn’t yse chemical sprays or dusts. 


5. Too much rain delays corn planting, too little 
moisture and too much heat burn out crop. Quaas’ 
worst farming year was 1926, second worst was 1947. 





6. If corn is knee high on Fourth of 
July, farmers expect good crop. In good 
year, 100 acres may yield 8000 bushels. 


cultivation. Orval Quaas and family harvest their crop in Linn County, Iowa 


10. The compact snapper literally zips ears off 
the stalks, sometimes out of the husks, elevates 
them into trailing wagon. Tractor pulls both. 


checkerboard pattern of counties, townships, 
roads, farms, fields and homes here was first 
imposed by Government surveyors, shooting 
straight. That is the way the Government 
laid out this country during the lavish years 
of our great land handout in the midland to 
one and all. 

Straight roads, straight lanes, straight fences 
and buildings and straight crop-rows every- 
where: 640 acres, or a mile square, to the sec- 
tion; 320 acres to the half section; and 160 
acres to the quarter section, the usual begin- 
ning grant. It all looks mighty matter-of-fact 
and businesslike, but from the standpoint of 
permanent farming it hasn’t worked at all 
well; and the imposed gridiron design gives an 
effect of standardized uniformity and monotony 


il. Hampshire shoats, which Quaas calls “mortgage 
nose around for corn which snapper leaves 
in field. There’s no waste on thrifty Quaas farms. 


> 


lifters,” 


completely out of harmony with the highly in- 
dividual and variable nature of this inland soil 
and people. 

That unsuitable dress is in process of chang- 
ing. Hostesses of airlines now may distract 
yawning urban passengers who find open coun- 
try dull by pointing down to amazing new 
working patterns on yielding earth below. The 
new design is marbled. Instead of a grid im- 
posed on a round surface, the crops are merged 
and wrapped around flow lines, like the mark- 
ings on the “moony” marbles you may re- 
member from your youth. Or perhaps mar- 
bled is too dead a word for the living picture 
of contour-cultivated farmland. Ponds flash. 
Silvery arcs of water gleam along terrace lines. 
Crops flourish in the sun, drink deep of water 
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12. Quaas aims to finish picking by 
early November. Even in 1947, his cribs 


were full; this year they may overflow. 


carefully stored. It is exciting and beautiful; 
and it looks right, the way those crescent rows 
take on shape from the low slow slopes; the 
way these new-formed fields of varied corn, 
oats, hay and pasture hug that soil, protect 
it, and support each other. Each embracing 
strip is a rotated garment, cut to the lay of 
the land. 

Under almost any pattern of culture, a 
bright spaciousness and an air of vast and quiet 
strength distinguish our great midland. The 
farms are large, and they are getting larger. 
There is room here to farm expansively and to 
live well. It is a down-to-earth sort of country, 
generous and rewarding, under the wide watch 
of the sky. It is fresh new country, for the most 
part, even now; and in some ways as fresh, as 
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Pride and joy of Farmer Quaas’ wife are her 250 White Rock layers. She also 
has 300 straight-run pullets, hasn’t tried hybrid poultry because of the cost, 


Quaas buys 100- to 150-pound shoats of all breeds, feeds them to 
market weight like this Spotted Poland China. Highest price Quaas 


ever got was $28 a hundredweight last year; lowest was $6.15. 








“When I’m worried or upset, I visit the chickens and feel better,” she says, 
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Western steers like these white-faced Herefords from Montana have 





“real class,” Quaas says. His 100 head are fed alfalfa hay, silage, ground 
corn and cob. He slaughters one for family each winter, markets others. 


This wistful, blundering baby Brown Swiss calf is one of Quaas’ 35 head of 
dairy cattle. A few calves are raised each year to replace poor milk producers. 
Quaas’ son William, who lives across the road on a 46-acre farm, is the milkman. 


Farm economy is corn economy. Pigs, chickens and cattle on Orval Quaas’ 


new, and as democratic as it was in the days 
when the first settlers came. 

The farm conquest of the entire great mid- 
land and beyond was accompanied by danger, 
hardship, cruelty, toil and suffering; but, his- 
torically, it was America’s greatest mass out- 
ing. An air of boisterous zest surrounded the 


business. Boom towns, stomping dances, big 
talk, harvest-home church festivals, clearing 
bees and building bees with a jug handy, and a 
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continuous tempest of moving, planting, build- 
ing and moving kept things lively. The men, 
at least, seem from most pioneer chronicles to 
have had a wonderful time. The agricultural 
transformation and the accompanying indus- 
trial transformation first of virgin woodland 
and then of virgin grassland, came quickly. The 
iron age did not enter with full force into the 
heartland of our country until less than a cen- 
tury ago. With steel plows and steel rails over- 
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riding slower means of farming and transport, 
the corn rush swept across and beyond the soil 
most fitted for it, the Corn Belt proper. 

As cornfields climbed into the Allegheny up- 
land, the Mennonites and Amish of Pennsy!- 
vania valleys established fattening pens and 
became America’s first feed-lot farmers and 
meat packers. Along the ridges the frontier 
Scotch-Irish and others set up stills. Bourbon 
whisky had, among other advantages, that of 
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Pat Clark, 14, a neighbor’s son who wants to become a farmer, watches from seat of tractor while Quaas scoops steers’ 
grain ration into feed bunks. He keeps the steers on feed about six months, figures each consumes 40 bushels of corn, 
besides roughage and protein concentrate, in that length of time. Quaas markets about 100 fat steers yearly. 


farm all get their cut at mealtime from last autumn’s stored harvest 


compactness. As the Rev. Henry Wallace, 
grandsire’*of the present Henry, observed in a 
memoir he left for his descendants, it bore 
‘great value in small bulk.” Eight bushels of 
corn made two eight-gallon kegs of liquor, a 
suitable load for a pack mule when roads were 
mere trails. Corn whisky, then as now, was 
more than twice as much in demand as rye. It 
sold for around twenty-five cents a gallon then 
in the cities, and was practically free on frontier 


farms. Until canals and other waterways at 
length gave easier outlet for the pioneer prod- 
ucts of Ohio and Indiana, ham sold at the farm 
for three cents a pound, whisky at twelve and 
one-half cents a gallon, and eggs were four 
cents a dozen—“‘not enough,” as the frontier 
saying went, “to pay for the wear and tear on 
the rooster.” 

Hogs and cattle offered another natural way 
for packing corn compactly—roughly six or 
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seven pounds to one of pork, or ten of corn to 
one of beef. As corn in quantity came waving 
into life again over the mysterious Indian 
burial mounds of Southern Ohio and Indiana, 
Cincinnati became “ Porkopolis’’ prior to Chi- 
cago. Along the new-made pikes to that and 
other river cities the drovers whooped to mar- 
ket long-legged, rangy cattle and hogs. The 
corn-and-acorn-fed razorbacks of the wood- 
land clearings, stained to the hocks in summer 
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Mrs. Quaas (she was Alice Knapp), 53, does all her own work, including 
family washing (with homemade soap) and ironing. She lived on farm 
near Orval, “went with” him four years, married when they were both 21. 


Mrs. Quaas loves to can and preserve, uses a 25-year-old pressure cooker, 
works in the basement over a wood stove, and stores 500 jars in fruit 
cellar. Her recipe for tomato relish has appeared in Country Gentleman. 


by the juice of crushed wild strawberries, were 
agile, wild and fighty. They could run like deer 
and climb like goats, the drovers said, and 
follow ascent like a hound, if they took a notion. 
It was easier to drive them by night or, again, 
easier by day if you threw them down in the pens, 
sat on them, and stitched their eyes closed. 

With their wagons, their cattle and pigs and 
their golden seeds of corn the settlers pressed 
West into our vast midland. What a land it 
was when the first plowmen broke it—a rolling 
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sea of green, enormous, sleek, abundantly wa- 
tered. Stirrup-high grass was no novelty and in 
some places native grass stood above the head 
of the tallest man. To break the sod, it often 
took teams of four, six or even more oxen; 
sometimes the plow broke first, and men car- 
ried axes afield with them to chop the sod 
ahead of the plow when the plow stalled. The 
native grass had woven a net both stout and 
deep to hold this fat and heaving sea of land, 
the prairie. And many a virgin stretch of black 
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In her bright and spotless kitchen, modernized 11 years ago when family 
moved into present home, Mrs. Quaas rejects new electric stove for old 
Home Comfort range, except during summer. She rises at 5:45, Quaas at 5. 


7. 


When she wants a hired hand, Mrs. Quaas rings bell by kitchen door. She 
is Interrelationships chairman of Monroe Township Farm Bureau, collects 
antique dishes, runs house on egg money. Her hair was red, now is graying. 


prairie grassland brought corn yields of over 
100 bushels to the acre, at a time “when ex- 
hausted fields in Maryland and Virginia had 
lapsed to a mere 10 bushels. So these men of 
the Corn Belt cannot be blamed, entirely, for 
overplowing, 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Bell or no bell, hungry workers know when it’s 
time for dinner. Quaas, son William, Pat 
Clark, Howard Schrimper and Carl Krapf wash 
up outside house. William and Pat, in bare feet, 
were in the barn loft tramping down the straw. 
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1. DeMerle Quaas, a town-bred girl from Clinton, met Bill in Cedar 
Rapids where she was a wartime steno. They married 22 months ago, are 
now both 22. Their 3-room cottage has running water, no indoor toilet. 


2. After wedding (Dee wore satin, Bill a dark suit) and a week-end honey- 
moon, young Quaases set up housekeeping, bought furniture in Cedar Rapids, 
William was deferred as an essential farmer during war. He’s up at 5 a.m, 





5. Pride of family is redheaded Ricky, here five months old. He’s first 
grandchild, and a farm already has been bought for him. Ricky is left 
with elder Quaases when parents go to Farm Bureau meetings, parties. 


6. Before milking, cows are fed mineral commercial feed mixed with Quaas’ 
own. William, over six feet, was school athlete, a 4-H Club boy for 12 years, is 
assistant leader of 4-H Monroe Wrestlers. His wife likes his “dreamy eyes.” 


The new generation hasn’t deserted Iowa soil. William Quaas lives on a 


(Continued from Page 42) overplanting, or 
going a little crazy about corn. It is such a 
beautiful plant; it grows so fast and makes 
grain so bountifully that man may well revere 
it as an annual tree of life. 

Ancient and mysterious in its origins, spring- 
ing with each summer’s sun to transform and 
adorn the entire Midwestern landscape, corn is 
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the most typical and, properly, the ‘most 
venerated of American crops. To know corn 
thoroughly is to know almost as much as can be 
known not only of American agriculture, but of 
American classic mythology. ‘‘When at night 
the moon comes up and the wind plays in the 
corn, a man hears the whispering of the gods,” 
as Sherwood Anderson said. 
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Corn cults, practices and pagan rituals still 
attend the culture of corn. When we go forth 
to plant, in April or May, “ when the white-oak 
leaves are the size of a squirrel’s ear,”’ most of 
us do not know we are following a tenet of 
pagan lore; but we are; and we are when we 
sow four grains to the hill. This practice traces 
back to a quartered marking in ancient short- 
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4. Farm work is hard work, so farmers eat heartily to start the day. 
Bill stows away breakfast of fruit juice, bacon and eggs, cereal, fruit, 
toast, coffee. Toaster was wedding gift, electric stove newly bought. 


3. Bill milks 15 Brown Swiss cows before breakfast and in afternoon. He 
uses a milking machine, averages three gallons per cow daily. He attended 
Marion High School, now goes to welding school once a week in Cedar Rapids. 
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7. Bill always intended to be a farmer, though he once planned to attend 
college at Ames. He likes the work, including repair of machinery and tools. 
Here he welds a casting from the corn snapper in well-equipped machine shop. 


8. Cats’ job is to keep barns rat-free and payment is pan of milk in 
barn. Dee’s red cocker Elmer watches. Five Quaas cats range from 
Persian to barnyard, have names like Spotty, Punky, and Snerkles. 





farm near his father’s, works with Orval, considers farming his career 


hand denoting May tenth, corn-planting time, 
on the calendars of the Mayas. 
The most advanced of agricultural scientists 


marvel that prehistoric man could have pro- 
duced and developed this highly domesticated 
grain bearer from the interwoven seed of wild 
jungle or pampas grasses. It must, in reason, 
have been a matter of managed plant breeding 


maintained on this continent for at least six 
centuries. (Some geneticists say ten thousand 
years—and that would put the man-managed 
birth of Indian corn before the supposed birth 
date of agriculture in Egypt.) If you ask why 
American corn cannot be considered a chance 
growth, self-perpetuated, most scientists simply 


" point to an ear of corn. The ear dries on the 
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stalk and does not scatter its seed. If un- 
plucked, the ear falls to the ground, but falls 
as a whole, and in the multitude of growth 
that follows, the sprouts are almost certain to 
smother each other out. 

The so-called civilized white man did not 
discover a continent altogether uncivilized 
when he came to the New World. Our present 
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Youngest of the Quaas’ four children is Maxine, 19, a sophomore 
in home economics at Iowa State. She won honors as a 4-H Clubber, 
does most of the cooking when she’s home, makes all her own clothes. 


institutions and culture, in fact, are no more 
firmly founded thap the ancient corn-growing 
civilizations of the Mayas and the Aztecs ap- 
peared to be until the time of their decline and 
conquest. These great Indian societies in Mex- 
ico and South America were populous and pre- 
dominantly urban or urban-ruled. The Indians 
over the great body of North America were far 
more primitive. The tribes here were rural, 
hunters along with their farming; and there 
were almost certainly no more than 850,000 
Indians, scattered over all the whole of North 
America, when the white man came. 

But everywhere these Indians were, or al- 
most everywhere, they grew their corn. From 
Mexico to Canada, on little plots and large 
clearings, forever the corn! All the tribes had 
reverential names for it, such as those of the 
ancient Mayas who called it ‘Our Life” or 
‘The Cause of Life.’’ The proper botanical name 
for corn is maize, or, more formally, Zea mays. 
Corn is our American name for it. 

The varieties that the Indians had developed 
ranged all the way from flint corn of the [ro- 
quois to gourd or dent corn with. ears resem- 
bling pine cones or hand grenades that grew on 
low bushlike plants and took much longer to 
ripen; but all were marvelously adapted to the 
place and clime. The first white settlers started 
to grow Indian corn because they saw the 
Indians growing it. Corn saved many a mem- 
ber of the Jamestown colony, many a Dutch 
burgher on the Hudson, many a follower of 
Penn from starving to death. The Indians, 
kneeling and grunting, showed the whites how 
to grow it and fertilize it with fish. They grew 
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it in rows of “hills” and cultivated it with 
hoes, as they saw the more eastern Indians do. 
Capt. John Smith made note of Indian women 
working with wooden hoes while small boys 
watched from wooden towers to drive the birds 
away. But the Indians of Delaware, Roger 
Williams noted, would not drive birds, even 
crows, away from their corn patches; their 
legends held that corn had come to them thus 
as a gift from the far South. Lacking metal, the 
New England Indians used .clamshells for hoe 
blades; and down the first Great Valley on 
“the paradise side of the mountains,” the land 
of the Iroquois, inland, the first French and 
other white explorers found Indiafs hoeing 
their corn with the shoulder blade of a deer. 


The Gospel of Corn 


From these primitive methods, the breeding 
and culture of the crop has become today an 
exciting science, cult and evangel. The leading 
corn breeders and showmen of the old school — 
cross-breeders—and the winners of yield tests 
were crowned as ‘“ kings’’ at great shows and 
festivals. P. G. Holden, Iowa’s “Corn man” 
(still living and thriving at the age of eighty- 
three) put on his ‘Seed Corn Gospel Trains.” 
Corn Clubs, precursors of the present 4-H 
Clubs, were formed in number; and the seed 
bred from prize ears, resembling nothing so 
much as miniature Greek columns, commanded 
prices running as high as $150 a bushel, shelled. 
It was rather like a religious revival and more 
than a little like the tulip-bulb craze and specu- 
lative frenzy of the century before. But it led 
to an amazing result —hybrids. 
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Maxine is five feet five, has blue eyes, red-brown hair. Other children ares 
Arlene (Mrs. Floyd Booth), who farms south of Cedar Rapids; and Ardyce— 
(Mrs. George Hodges II), of Richmond, Va., a graduate nurse and new mother, © 


/ 


The corn plant bears both male and female 
flowers, the staminate or males in the tassel, 
the pistillate or females in the ear. One corn 


tassel will produce and release as many as 80,- * 


000,000 grains of pollen. As the pollen ripens, 
the ends of the corn silks are ready for mating. 
A speck of pollen dust must poise upon and fuse 
with the tip of each strand of corn silk before 
there can be a full ear. The pollen grains float 
on the air or are borne by the wind. They are 
so light and drift so readily that the likelihood 
of the pollen fertilizing the silk of the same corn 
plant that bears it is small indeed. The plants 
cross-fertilize; and if different kinds of corn, 
with different colored grain, for instance, are 
planted close together, the crop may bring 
“calico” ears with grains of various colors, and 
all sorts of weird or rewarding possibilities 
wrapped up in their little germs. 


The Indians often raised calico corn; they , 


did not care what the color of the grain or the 


shape of the ear was, as long as it was fit to eat. ” 


But the whites insisted for years on a greater 
“purity” of strain and uniformity of appear- 
ance. We spoke of the dangers of close inbreed- 
ing as if it were wicked. Indeed, orthodox 
agronomists called it ‘Plant incest !’’ when word 
got around, after 1906, that a number of scien- 
tists, notably Dr. George Shull, now of Princeton 
University, and Dr. Edward East, of Connecti- 
cut, had explored the possibility of a technique 
of exceedingly close inbreeding. The idea was 
first tried by- Dr. W. J. Beal, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, in 1889. He put paper 
bags over corn tassels, collected the pollen, then 
brushed it on to the silk of the same plant. 
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The result was a genetic explosion. Corn 
plants so crossed upon themselves produce as- 
tounding mixtures of growth. They yield mis- 
shapen nubbins, occasional “pod’’ specimens 
or throwbacks with every grain encased in a 
little husk all its own, and grotesque combina- 
tions of all that is good and bad in corn. But 
also an occasional plant and ear gave evi- 


dence of a yield so great that those who followed 
the work of the first experimenters became 
more and more excited by advancing proof of 
what Beal called ‘the buoyancy of hybridiza- 
tion.” It was the most revolutionary develop- 
ment that had occurred in corn culture since 
the prehistoric day of its discovery as a crop. 

The increased yield of corn—20 per cent or 
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better—and the quick advance of field mechani- 
zation, estimated to have reduced the labor re- 
quired to produce a bushel of corn from around 
twenty to only eight minutes in the last twenty 
years, have been accompanied by a consider- 
able increase in the industrial use of corn. No 
less than thirty industries now depend in part 


or whole on the corn = (Continued on Page 108) 





Quaas’ grandparents were the first converts of Evangelical Church, west of 
the Mississippi. Elder Quaases “can’t remember” when they’ve missed Sunday 
service. Many religious mottoes and pictures adorn the walls of their home. 


After service at Buffalo Evangelical United Brethren church, Maxine 
conducts Sunday-school class on lawn before church. Quaas’ grand- 
parents’ home was first preaching place of minister who converted them. 


Elder Quaases, more often than not, have family for Sunday dinner. Son-in- 

law Floyd Booth (also a farmer), Maxine and Bill scorn commercial ice creams 

for their own product, make it regularly for Sunday dessert during summer. 
a 


Quaases now have °47 Plymouth, but when Orval “was courting,” he 
used this open buggy—“and was it cold in winter!” says Mrs. Quaas. 
Pat Clark offered to give his girl a buggy lift recently, was turned down. 














Never tiring Sally Rand lent a gay breeze to last year’s Fair. She netted more “tenth parts of a dollar” than any other Midway attraction. 


STATE FAIR 


lowa’s seven-day wonder of farm stock, fan dancers, sponge cake, babies and pickles 


by PHIL STONG 


HERE WAS A TIME when “ Going to the Fair” 

meant a night journey in a truck with all 
the family, and with a hog or a blue-blooded 
bull or a few show-worthy, bad-tempered fowls 
crated up beside the baskets of quince jelly and 
angel-food cake which made up the women- 
folk’s stake in the rivalry of the Fair. That 
night you had to keep feeling in your pocket to 
make sure your pickle money or the extra dol- 
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Iowa’s Governor Blue arriving at the °47 Fair. 


lar grandpa had given you for dissipation on 
the roller coaster had not slipped through a 
hole; and you had to pretend to be asleep in 
spite of the jolting, when all the time you were 
wide-awake and had your eyes fixed on the sky 
ahead where the first light from the fairgrounds 
would appear. 

There wasn’t much talk after the first 
hour or two, and of course you did fall asleep 
at last; and when you woke up, there was the 
Fair, and the campground waiting for you. 


Th 


to go 





That is one way—and perhaps the best way 
to go. But there are other good ways: by train, 
for instance, or by bus and by big sedans 
(76,000 cars were parked at the Fair last 
year), and even by planes flashing along from 
all the spokes of the compass toward the fair- 
grounds. For one week in August each year 
since 1854 (except for the interruption of war) 
the State Fair is the capital of America’s Corn 
Belt, the site of the greatest food festival in the 
world. Last year it was celebrated by more 
than half a million people, through whose ef- 
forts most of America—and a good deal of 
Europe — eats. 

The glow from the Fair warms the returning 
native long before it can be seen. He can feel it 
in the club car running westward just out of 
the grimy suburbs of Chicago. He has had an 
evening on the New York Central, or perhaps 
the Pennsylvania, surrounded by stately 
gentlemen absorbed in The New York Times 
and the Wall Street Journal and by cold, cor- 
rect and lonely women dressed by Sophie 


Gimbel and Nettie Rosenstein. The radio on 
the train last night gave stock-market reports, 
a litfle soft music, and nothing more. 

This morning, on the Rocket, he is already 
in the. Midwest, and the club car is full of other 
pilgrims to the Iowa State Fair. Not the farm- 
ers, who have created the Fair and:to whom it 
belongs, but visitors and acolytes from outside 
who assist at the ceremonies in every way, from 
setting up radio stations or selling cotton 
candy or guessing people’s weight or presenting 
a much-expurgated fan dance to looking over 
the stock exhibits for the Department of Agri- 
culture or making a survey of the Four-H 
Clubs for the Farm Bureau. There will be a 
sprinkling, too, of research men from the east- 
ern agricultural colleges, and probably a breezy 
young man from Variety. If the young woman 
across the aisle happens to be the fan dancer, 
she will be just as correct as the ladies of last 
night, but friendlier —and a lot better-looking. 


Photographs by Sam Vandivert 


A poker game will start up soon and a gin- 
rummy game or two; and as the train nears the 
Mississippi, drinks will be ordered in a hurry. 
In lowa, spirits may be sold only by the bottle 
on a state liquor license, though beer is pienti- 
ful, even on the fairgrounds. 

The porter, who has been traveling this road 
for years with State Fair passengers, knows 
when to turn the radio on, and at the first 
words that boom from the loud-speaker, the 
card players pause and every head in the car 
goes up. 

“Temperature 102. Tomorrow and Wednes- 
day, fair and warmer.” 

A sigh of relief goes round the car and every- 
body grins. ‘Good Fair weather.” 
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Nobody knows why the Fair does its best 
business in a temperature just under boiling. 
But a comfortably cool gray day cuts the box- 
office receipts in half. Without the sun, Iowans 
just won’t make merry. (Continued on Page 51) 


With their wives off at the pickle, quilting or 
pie contests, the farmers stand about chatting 
and inspecting the latest harvesting equipment. 


Three million dollars’ worth of farm machinery is 
exhibited on the fairgrounds for farmers interested in 
the latest equipment, but direct sales are prohibited. 


Machines exhibited in 1947 ranged from a 
$15,000 tractor to a gadget that can thaw 
pipes, grill sandwiches and singe chickens. 


Prize cattle must be kept cool, and here Battle 
Intense 30th, a Hereford Bull, gets a sponge 
bath. Battle looked happier after he won a Blue. 


Walter Colville trims his Hampshire ewe lamb for 
showing the following morning. The phantomlike 
sheep in background wear nightshirts to keep clean. 


In the Stock Pavilion, Fay Farceur is given 
a final judging by Charles Wentz before re- 
. ceiving first prize in a work-horse class. 
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Mrs. James Dwyer and Louise Anderson cessio 
test entries in the cake finals. Sips of lemonade somet 
between bites make a sour gallon by day’s end. permé 


Gazing past the gladioli table, Mrs. Esther Mrs. C. A. Pratt sampled 900 jars of canned food 
Curl dreams of what the women back home _|ast year in her role as head judge. After days of nib- 
would say if she won an award at the Fair. bling, her taste buds were exhausted but happy. 


After another year’s practice behind the barn, Fred Adreon, 75, a retired butcher, plays second Medium-sized draft horses lunge forward in 
farmers gather once more to bandy humor fiddle to none at the State Fair. He won The Old Fid- the weight-pulling contest. 1947 winners in this 
and skill in the Fair’s horseshoe-pitching meet. dlers’ Contest last year for the fifth time. Prize: $25. division tugged 3250 lbs. the required 27 4 feet. 


Trying not to kibitz as he looks over player’s Harold Zeliadt of Prole, Iowa, inspects prize- Baby Health Contest, one of Fair’s most pop- 
shoulder is Luther Sammons, 70-year-old winning ears in the Agricultural Building. Zeliadt ular events, draws hundreds of proud mothers 
farmer, onetime checker champ at the Fair. and his brother use a plane in farming their corn. _and their annoyed children. Prize: cup and kisses. 
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(Continued from Page 49) There are a few air- 
conditioned hotel rooms in Des Moines, but 
you have to reserve one months ahead, and 
then you wonder why you bothered, for the 
descent to Avernus is twice as awful. The 
streets shimmer, your collar melts, your shoes 
stick to the pavements; but out at the end of 
the long trolley line will be white pavilions 
and lemonade and iced beer and bands playing 
in the shade. The mighty race of Iowans will 
be eating fried chicken, hot roast beef and 
hickory-smoked Hampshire hams when the 
foreigner from the East can face only a sliced 
tomato or a bit of ice cream. 

The Iowans are right, of course; for seeing 
the Fair burns up as much energy per hour as 
plowing the roughest field. There are 378 


fireworks till eleven. Since there are only eight 
of these fifteen-hour days, one has to keep mov- 
ing not to miss anything; and one has to eat 
every two or three hours, to combat exhaustion. 

Probably a European observer in the present 
state of the world would consider all this eating 
excessive—if not callous. But he would be for- 
getting that the tribe of Midwest farmers, re- 
duced one third in numbers by the draft, 
worked double-time, plowed at night by flood- 
lights, had their twelve-year-old children driv- 
ing tractors to produce the food that set new 
records for this country and broke Hitler’s grip 
on the continent of Europe. 

An English photographer sent by a New 
York magazine to cover the Fair in 1946 spent 
Fair Week in a daze. So much food, and none of 


acres of grounds—full of stock pavilions, ex- | Governor Blue crowns the 4H King and Queen. _ it boiled. So many acres of shiny parked auto- 


hibition and industrial buildings, small con- 
cessions, the grandstand, and the Midway stock begins at eight A.M. ; 


Afternoons, between the trotting, pacing and flat races (pari-mutuel betting 
is prohibited) vaudeville acts are staged in the infield. Here the Paige-Bell-Ayre 
Bicycle Trio look cool and collected though the thermometer may register 104%. 


Victoria Zacchini, ballyhooed as “Miss Victory, the Human Cannonball,” 
soars through the air as the feature attraction of the Grandstand Program. 
A brother and a sister of Miss Zacchini also play bullet on the carnival circuit. 





mobiles. Farmers buying Piper Cubs and heli- 


; there are harness and copters. ‘But where are the wagons and bi- 
something over four million dollars’ worth of — running races and rodeos all afternoon, and at cycles?” he asked. “And why are all these city 
permanent installations. The judging of live- night there is a big show in the grandstand with people here?” 


(Continued on Page 110) 


Standard carnival sucker-bait like airplane'rides, hoop tossing, and palm- 
istry helped the Midway gross a record $160,000 last Augyst. Exhibitors 
have fun here, but only after bedding down their livestock for the night. 


The evening festivities are closed with a gigantic fireworks display. Ex- 
hausted parents take their sleepy children home, dose them with castor oil, 
and set the alarm clock for an early start to another full day at the fair. 
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Equitable Building Tower overlooks Des Director Vernel Haldene supervises an amateur Birdland Swimming Pool and other pools 
Moines, a sprawling prairie city that depends performance at the Kendall Community Playhouse, scattered throughout city are a “must” in an 
on the surrounding farms for most of its wealth. founded by the late lowa Governor, Nathan Kendall. area where summer temperatures may hit 105°, 
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Bill Martin, an ex-Navy electrician, lives with At the blue-chip Des Moines Club, executives of Cesar’s Orchard Inn is an unpretentious but 

his family in the Fort Des Moines veterans’ the Bankers Life Co. enjoy traditional after-lunch famous place for Lowa fried chicken. Cesar jokes 

housing project, once WAC training center. business talk, They have used this table for 25 vears. with the Scurlock family, bi-weekly customers. 


Business executives and members of the younger set watch _ putters Carl Weeks talks with his son, Lafe, in Common Room of their home, copy 
from terrace of the Wakonda Country Club, one of seven golf courses —_ of an old English house. The 16th Century oak panels of this room were im- 
in Des Moines. Started 25 years ago, club has membership of 611. ported from England. Once a country druggist, Weeks made a fortune in cosmetics. 
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ey, N. Ding”? Darling draws his famous car- 
toons for the Des Moines Register. His work is 
syndicated in 80 newspapers throughout nation. 


Dante Melville Pierce, photographed in his 
picture-filled Des Moines office, is the publisher 
of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


Ward Ogden wipes press plates in the Meredith 
Publishing Co., printers of magazines. Their 
new presses run 10,000 color pages an hour. 


“BEST STATE IN THE LAND” 


Jowans boast of their role as world feeders, but hunger for recognition of their cities, 


their schools, their prosperous industries 


by DONALD WAYNE 


FRIEND OF MINE, a woman of a prominent 

family of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, recalls some 
of her earliest education. Every Sunday her 
grandfather drove up in his buggy and took the 
kids for aridein the country. “We would go out 
past the fields,’ she remembers, “‘and grandpa 
would shake his finger at the corn and oats and 
hogs and say to us, ‘Look at that. If anybody 
ever wants to know who you are and what your 
life is about, take him out and show him that. 
And if you ever ask yourself (and you will), the 
answer is the same. Never forget it.’’’ And she 
never has. 

The good black earth of Iowa (which 
Thomas Jefferson, a Democrat, added to the 
United States at the cost of about four cents 
an acre) provides one tenth of all the food 
America produces. What happens in Iowa, 
then, hits a man in his appetite. It affects a 
great many people in the world. 

lowans are conscious of their role as feeders. 
This maternal attitude has given them a 
rather exaggerated sense of responsibility and 
importance; and every last man in the state, be 
he farmer, ribbon clerk or gas-meter reader, 
takes a bow as a personal holder of the spoon. 

And yet they are not grudging; they hunger, 
too, not for food but for gratitude and recog- 
nition—and their hunger is not politely con- 
cealed or understated. Iowans are weary of 
having to do all their own praising. 

They like to dwell discursively on their 
material prosperity, which is apparent on all 
sides—but they point it out anyway to make 
sure you miss none of the mammoth details. 


They are proud of their land, their corn and 
cattle, their eloquent statistics. (They'll tell 
you about the Big Depression of the 30’s, 
when times were bad, yes, but not as bad as 
in the rest of the country.) 

They need no urging to show you their fair 
cities and tidy little towns, their industrial 
chimneys and flying fields and new granite city 
halls, all proof of how progressive they are, 
how adept at civilization, how “up and com- 
ing,” to use a pet regional phrase. 


Corn-State Culture 


There’s Des Moines, state and Corn Belt cap- 
ital and insurance center of the Middle West. 
There’s Fort Madison, where Scheaffer pens 
are made in the biggest fountain-pen factory in 
the world, and Cedar Rapids, where breakfast 
foods are made in the biggest cereal plant in 
the world (Quaker Oats). Newton has Maytag 
washing machines and Davenport is where 
chiropractors go to learn their profession —it 
was invented there, by a man named Palmer. 
Muscatine is a button town, Mason City a 
clayware town, and Pella is the place of tulips. 

When the great Bohemian composer An- 
tonin Dvorak visited the United States in the 
1890's, he spent some time among his Czech 
countrymen at the town of Spillville, Lowa, 
where he wrote the first part of his New World 
Symphony. 

Iowans today generally regard this as a vi- 
carious contribution of their own to world cul- 
ture. Dvordk’s absorption of America, they 
claim, came through Iowa. It is lowa that 
you hear in the jubilant percussion section 
and in the melancholy English horn that wails 
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the famous Largo. Spillville has a modest me- 
morial tablet to Dvor4k and a few years ago 
the state legislature in Des Moines voted ou 
a resolution to make the Largo (more famil- 
iar as the pseudo-spiritual Goin’ Home) an 
official lowa anthem. The sensible lower house 
expunged the resolution. . 
lowa has a rollicking song that goes like this: 


Oh, we're from I-o-way, I-o-way, 
Best state in the land, 
Joy on every hand; 
Oh, we're from I-o-way, 
I-0-way 
THAT's where the tall corn grows. 


This anthem is sung with animation ct 
stags, county fairs, school picnics and civic 
exercises; and it is often heard in California, 
where it is said all good Iowans, with elephan- 
line instinct, go to die. This eclogue (sung with. 
gestures to indicate the height of the corn) 
gives a good summary of Corn Belt self- 
opinion, although only the last line is in the 
realm of fact. The state name, incidentally, is 
pronounced I-owa (accent on the first syllable), 
and it is the mark of the brute to pronounce 
it any other way, except as licensed in this 
particular song. Iowans are very sensitive 
on this phonetic score, and unforgiving to- 
ward ignoramuses. 

Ignorance is formally at a minimum in the 
Corn Belt. Statistically, lowa has the highest 
percentage of literacy—or, to state it better, 
the smallest percentage of illiteracy—in the 
United States. Nebraska is second or third, and 
the rest of the corn states (Missouri, the state 
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= a 
HERBERT HOOVER 
The lowa-born ex-President 
s an idol to Corn Belters. 


HENRY WALLACE 
They may not vote for him, but 
Iowans have respect for “Henry.” 


RUTH SAYRE 
Current President of the Associ- 
ated Country Women of the World. 


ALLAN KLINE 
Heads million members of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. 


G. A. LINEWEAVER ESTH 
New state leader of the 21,000 bos, 1948 head 
who are enrolled in Iowa 4H Clu registered i 





i BEARDSLEY RUML 
He originated and fought 
for pay-as-you-go tax plan. 


RUTH SUCKOW 
Her stories of rural life and people in 
lowa are considered minor classics. 


VIRGIL HANCHER 
Former lawyer, now president of 
Iowa University, was born in Rolfe. 


GEORGE GALLUP 
Scorekeeper of America’s opinion 
on current issues, large or small. 


DONNA REED 
Hollywood gave her a new name but 
kept the wholesome, corn-fed look, 


Develope 
on his fat! 


Iowans do more than raise corn for a living. They have produced nationally 


of mules, skeptics and corncob pipes excepted) 


consolidated school system, wherein one- 


k 


L campus includes probably the foremost experi- to 
are up among the leaders. As a region, in short, roomers are fused into a single central school. mental station of the U. S. Department of ad 
the Corn Belt has a plurality of those who are Don’t look for these one-room schoolhouses to _— Agriculture. Students come here from all over ca 
able to read, write, and do simple arithmetic. be the obsolete nostalgic kind with the pot- __ the world, to the ultimate benefit of agriculture V 

This record frequently is greeted with sur- bellied stove, outdoor privy and kerosene and economy in their respective countries. Ic 
prise by visitors, who see no superabundance lamps. Most are quite modern and some so new Iowa State numbers three Secretaries of Agri- u 
of bookshops or queues at the public libraries. that the clapboard still gives off a forest smell. culture (of Iowa’s total of four) among its Pp 
Indeed, in many towns the libraries are the Nevertheless, they’re one-room schoolhouses alumni, two of them named Henry Wallace. le 
forgotten places, chiefly the resort of school and graduate a lot of kids who may very well Also supported by taxpayers are the univer- is 
children and, in the terrible winters of this grow up to be President or at least the Secre- sity at lowa City, commonly referred to as if 
region, of frost-bitten bums who stumble in to tary of Agriculture. SUI (State University of lowa), and a teachers’ fi 
thaw their limbs and fetch a little sleep. Even mS ‘ college at Cedar Falls. Then there are about 3 
this does not fill the reading rooms, for the Hitching a Plow to Learning twenty private colleges, largely denomina- h 
Corn Belt, by the same token of achievement, Unlike their fathers—who trudged miles tional. A few of these are about as old as I 
has a very small percentage of bums. over hard-rutted roads and through rain and lowa—Graceland College, for instance, which v 

Education is a middle-class obsession; and snow—most rural kids go to school in fine was founded by disaffected Mormons who C 
out here in the citadel of the almighty Amer- motor buses; and they dine in hygienic lunch- broke away from Brigham Young along the ’ 
ican middle class, schooling is glorified to a rooms and have the benefit of moving pictures _ trail to Utah, and Grinnell College, founded in 
remarkable degree. The Corn Belt was settled and radio to supplement their textbooks. 1846, the year lowa petitioned for statehood. 
by people with a great regard for learning, School for farm children starts late and ends All are well overcrowded, a condition univer- 
especially in the practical aspects, and at one early, between October and May, so they have __ sal in academic halls in these times. Once both 
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time there were so many cubicles of learning 
in lowa that it was known as the state of the 
little red schoolhouse. The little red school- 
house has since become consecrated as a ven- 
erable American institution, full of democratic 
meaning. Although it actually migrated from 
Pennsylvania and New England with covered- 
wagon settlers, Corn Belt people today cherish 
it as a corpuscular contribution of their own. 

The one-room schoolhouse is still the basic 
unit of education in the corn states. lowa 
supports about 7500 of them in rural districts 
today, but each year the number is diminish- 
ing at a progressive rate, giving way to the 
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more time to help with home and farm chores. 
Semesters are longer in the towns; but town 
kids have a better chance of finishing high 
school and going to college. This is a changing 
picture, however, for the part that a college 
education plays in scientific farming is becom- 
ing more and more appreciated. Corn Belt 
farms are big farms and big business. A major- 
ity of lowa farmers works closely with the 
lowa State College at Ames, more expressly 
with the College Extension Division which 
provides them with data, advice and researches 
they no longer can afford to omit. Over- 
spreading 2000 fertile lowa acres, the Ames 
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banks of the lowa River, which runs through 
the University of Iowa campus, were land- 
scaped and lovely, now they are crammed with 
trailer camps and Quonset huts. Veterans 
under the G.I. Bill, of course, are the reason. 
Many of these ex-G. I.’s are married and rais- 
ing families on the campus, thus altering radi- 
cally the social aspects of university life. This 
w:” bloc, however,‘ has moved ahead, urged 
on by time and commencement, and freshmen 
coming in this year are nearly all familiar 
apple-cheeked tyros of the old order. 

Iowa City was the second territorial and 
first state capital of Iowa (the capital moved 
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ESTHER WHETSTONE 
1948 head of the 19,000 4H girls 
H Club, i registered in the Hawkeye State. 


Developed chiropractic school based 
on his father’s pioneer research work. 





B. J. PALMER 





known politicians, publishers, pin-up girls, poll-takers and pedagogues 


to Des Moines in 1857) and the university’s 
administration offices are housed in the old 
capitol building in the heart of the campus. 
Virgil M. Hancher, SUI president, is a native 
Iowan from Pocahontas County, who gave 
up an eminent law practice to take over his 
present job. lowa U. teaches no agriculture, 
leaving that entirely to Ames. Radio, journal- 
ism.and theater here are high among the cul- 
tural arts, and lowa graduates go places in these 
fields. Prominent alumni of Iowa’s journalism 
school include George Gallup (of the poll Gal- 
lups) and Beatrice Gould (coeditor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal). From the dramatic 
workshop has come Tennessee Williams, author 
of The Glass Menagerie and the current Broad- 
way smash A Streetcar Named Desire. 

Among facilities of the university’s exten- 
sion division is a fine film library, from which 
the public, especially schools and clubs, may 
borrow. Film subjects, some in color, cover a 
wide range, from how to pack cheddar cheese 
in cups to advanced industrial engineering, 
baby sitting and French glass blowing. The 
University Hospital, a huge sprawling affair, 
is not alone a first-rate medical school but also 
a state institution, second in stature in this 
region only to the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, 
Minnesota. The University also runs a radio 
station, WSUI, which broadcasts, among other 
things, symphony concerts; and there is a stu- 
dent newspaper, The Daily Iowan, which is 
staffed by students but is also an efficient and 
popular commercial daily with wire services 
and world-wide reportage. 


GARDNER COWLES, JR. 
Owns Look magazine with his 
brother, edits it with his wife, Fleur. 


VERNE MARSHALL 
Headed No Foreign Wars Commit- 
tee, once edited Cedar Rapids Gazette. 





JOHN COWLES 
Owner, with his brother, of newspa- 
pers in Minneapolis and Des Moines. 





GUY GILLETTE 
Ex-U. S. senator, president Amer- 
ican League for Free Palestine. 





To the people of Iowa at large, however, 
Iowa University means football. lowa plays 
the tough schedule of the Big Nine, and Big 
Nine football is the most spectacular in Amer- 
ica, college-wise at least. Iowa’s big game is 
with Illinois, and the concomitant celebration 
of Homecoming Week End (despite lowa’s poor 
standing in recent years) is the year’s high 
spot of revelry and saturnalia, always unfor- 
gettable to alumni. There are big fraternity 
dances and whooping parties and a general 
madness, the college romp of the year. 


Noses for Newsprint 


What the average man in the Corn Belt does 
with his high degree of literacy, it seems, is 
read the newspapers. Nowhere exist more 
voracious news consumers and front-porch 
critics. lowa has 500 newspapers, but circula- 
tion in the state is mainly divided between the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, published 
by the Cowles family, and the out-of-state 
Chicago Tribune, Col. ‘‘ Bertie’”» McCormick’s 
mammoth and stormy newssheet which ranks 
as the most powerful in the Middle West. Like 
the Chicago Tribune, Iowans are deep-dyed 
Republicans; but they no longer go along with 
McCormick in his preachment of isolationism 
and hatred of Great Britain. 

As far as the colonel is concerned, George 
IIT still rules Britannia. lowans don’t go along 
on this premise; but they get a lot of news 
coverage in the Tribune and see what’s doing 
in the big stores and the theaters—two reasons 
why Iowans make trips to Chicago. 
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He has edited, with his wife, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal since 1935. 


BOURKE HICKENLOOPER 
U. S. senator, heads Joint Congres- 
sional Atomic Energy Committee. 


BRUCE GOULD 








The Des Moines Regigter and Tribune is a 
wide-awake and progressive outfit, read for its 
intelligent comment and excellent farm news. 
Its editorials have copped Pulitzer honors twice 
in the last ten years. The Cowles brothers, 
John and Gardner, are native lowans and also 
publish Look magazine and a paper in Minne- 
apolis. Also from Des Moines, which is quite 
a little publishing town, comes the Wallace 
Farmer, a popular rural weekly founded by the 
Wallace family and obviously the root of 
Henry Wallace’s journalistic urges. 

Corn Belt newspapers are steeped in a cru- 
sading tradition. A decade or so ago, none beat 
the drum more noisily than the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette, Iowa’s second newspaper. It had a 
belligerent editor, Verne ‘Marshall, who tore 
the veil off a corrupt administration in Sioux 
City and got it swept out, a feat that brought 
him the top Pulitzer award of 1936. Marshall 
thereafter carried his zeal into world affairs, 
attracting glances as one of our noisier isola- 
tionists. Outspoken in his pro-German senti- 
ment in a war that he could see only as a 
European squabble, Marshall organized and 
ran the “No Foreign Wars’? Committee in 
1940 and 1941. Proclaiming his views at a 
Town Meeting of the Air debate in New York, 
Marshall walked out of the auditorium into 
oblivion. Marshall spent some time in retire- 
ment and returned to Cedar Rapids as a 
chastened ordinary businessman, which he 
presumably still is. 

The Gazette got along quietly and prosper- 
ously without him, and still does. It has hung 
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BEATRICE GOULD 
Journal coeditor is Towa 
Univ. journalism graduate. 


ROBERT BLUE 
Governor of Iowa. He also 
runs a corn-and-hog farm. 


Regional paintings 


by Corn Belt artists 


are among nation’s best 


up the old trumpet and concentrates on being 
a newspaper. Some of its subscribers find the 
Gazelle somewhat dull compared to its old 
blood-and-thunder days and remark that the 
paper's only policy now is no policy. 

It is interesting by way of footnote that 
Iowa got her nickname from a newspaper— 
the Burlington Hawkeye, which drew wide- 
spread notice back in the 1880's and got 
Iowa dubbed the Hawkeye State, a name that 
has clung to this day. 

The word Jowa itself is of Indian origin, and 
there is unending dispute over what it means. 
State boosters favor the translation “ Beauti- 
ful Land,” which seems to be of their own mak- 
ing. A more correct translation, from the Sac 
and Fox tongue, is “ Sleepy Ones,” or Drunken 
Ones,”” which has the effect of slander upon 
this energetic semidry state. Iowa is anything 
but sleepy; and as to tippling, Iowa was one 
of the earliest states to adopt Prohibition, even 
now sells liquor only in state stores, provided 
you have a permit. The state is without cock- 
tail lounges; just beer joints, with juke boxes. 


SANCTUARY by John Steuart Curry 


Land of the Golden Mean 





With all their journalistic resources and their 
appetite for currenk,events and opinion, the 
people of Iowa and all the Corn Belt ought to 
be the most widely informed and politically 
sensitive in the country. The paradox is that 
they ar@not. Too frequently they have found 
themselves out of key with national sentiment 
or urgency; and this, whatever the cause, is a 
grievous sore spot which they, rather than 
others, are the first to rub. Self-criticism is, 
however, an anemic trait in the Middle West. 
They become aggravated at these times over 
the folly and weakness of the rest of the na- 
tion, and take heart only from the fact that 
they are still around to keep things aright. 

The Corn Belt is the stronghold, the main 
gallery, of what has been canonized as the true- 
blue, 100 per cent, plain average American. 
This description may be specious and even 
fraught with snobbery, but Middle Westerners 
preen themselves on this title and make a life 
work of fitting its mold. Matching their inter- 
mediate position on the map, they assume a 
rigidly intermediate position in social life and 
custom. : 

In the Corn Belt it is correct to be average, 
ideal to be plain, virtuous to be obscure. A mid- 
dle course is followed in all things. Moderation 
is not enough; obscurity sanctifies it. A family 
lives under the quiet, (Continued on Page 58) 


SPRING ON THE MISSOURI by Thomas Hart Benton 


Sanctuary is from the joint collection of Hildegarde and 
Anna Sosenko. Harpo Marx owns Spring on the Missouri, 
and January hangs in the home of King Vidor. The Well 
is reproduced through the courtesy of International 
Business Machines Corp., and Dam at Janesville is from 


the home of Philip C. Duschnes. JANUARY by Grant Wood 
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THE WELL by Doris Lee 
P 





DAM AT JANESVILLE by Aaron Bohrod 








“Ginny” Anderson, 19, leads the University of lowa’s all-girl bag- 
pipe corps. When they get tired there is a regular 110-piece male band. 


(Continued from Page 56) implacable glare of 
its friends and neighbors, and the terror of 
social disapproval is so great that people do 
fantastic things to avoid it. 

A man in Cedar Rapids committed suicide a 
few years‘ago by shooting himself in the back. 
His act made people think. What values, they 
refleeted, would remain when all others, includ- 
ing the will to go on living, had been cast out? 
What working of his desperate soul had guided 
his hand from behind, to spare his facade? It 
was a clear triumph of respectability. 

It is customary for a farmer, sick or going 
away, to entrust his crops and livestock —even 
his home—to his neighbor, and for the neigh- 
bor to take it on; the idea, of course,-being re- 
ciprocal. 

Life consists, then, of being and having a 
neighbor. Corn Belt people for the most part 
have lived in the same homes, plied approxi- 
mately the same trades, worked the same farms 
for two, three and four generations. Their neigh- 
bors are part of the intimate grain of their lives, 
seeing and knowing everything, sharing secrets, 
helping, hurting, loving, quarreling, marrying, 
dying, fixing and breaking, and living in a par- 
allel way themselves. 
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A wealthy and prominent farmer of Northern 
lowa died recently, and on the day of the fu- 
neral at his home, a multitude of relatives, 
friends and neighbors gathered to pay their re- 
spects. 

One of these visitors gazed out the window. 
He brooded over the scene a while, then ex- 
claimed feelingly: ‘ B’gosh. I'll betcha there’s 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of cars out there.” 

It was his admiring tribute to the dead man, 
the recognition of a life well spent. It was a 
eulogy no one would surpass. It was the com- 
plete expression of a philosophy. It was, be- 
sides, an lowa remark. 


The Community Spirit 


Corn Belt folk are friendly to strangers. This 
spirit of openhearted amity is something you 
feel in the streets, shops and markets of the 
towns, and in the look of the farmer as he ap- 
praises you. It is something you notice in their 
address and the easy way they walk and talk 
and approach the everyday things. Informal- 
ity rules, and the pace is comfortable. Iowans 
have, incidentally, an easily recognizable speech 
inflection. It is the nasal twang of the Middle 
West. Vocabulary rides in the nasal passages; 
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lowa’s cheerleaders get almost as much exercise as football squad. Last 
year’s defeat of Indiana, Big Nine rival, made up for otherwise poor season. 


but they do not mumble what they say, and 
the result is often clarion. They overwork the 
letter R; thus, you hear of “coR-Rn” and 
“hoR-Rse”’ and “ Gee-oR-Rge WawR-Rshing- 
ton” and “ Flawrida awr’nges.”” They look with 
tolerance upon the speech of other sections, 
upon Western and Southern drawls, but insist 
that all Harvard accents are affected and that 
people from “the East”’ don’t know how to 
speak English. 

In former days on the farms the men pooled 
their effort at harvesttime and progressed 
from farm to farm, working them in rotation. 
It was a classic of community collaboration. 
As the men worked in the fields gathering 
crops, their womenfolk got together in the 
kitchen and cooked for everybody. Thus arose 
the Midwest institution of the threshing din- 
ner. Nowadays farmers harvest their own crops 
with machinery, but in some places, especially 
where there are smaller farms, communal 
threshing (they call it “thrashing”’) is still the 
mode and the necessity. It is serious business, 
but threshing dinners are big, folksy, festive 
occasions. A whole community gets together in 
somebody’s kitchen and dining room and there 
are gossip and laughs and serious discussion 
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3 making the rounds along with delicious water- 
melon pickles and succulent blueberry pie. 

At harvesttime in the fall, too, occur the 
cornhu- king contests for which this region is 
famou . They are to the Corn Belt what rodeos 

are to the West (with the happier condition 
that cornhuskers are unanimously nonprofes- 
sional). Hog-calling is another native art. It 
calls for a stout pair of lungs and the ability to 
© exclaim ‘‘So-o-ee-ee” with such gusto as to 
) vibrate the corn tassels at the other end of the 
~ state. Local fairs are held in counties and town- 
ships, and there are trotting races and Chau- 
tauqua speakers and raffles for tractors, corn 
planters and other farm machines. Unlike the 
| big Iowa State Fair at Des Moines, these are 
' neighborly affairs. Cornstalk competitions are 
generally part of the events. Farmers enter 
their tallest exhibits and try to see who grows 
the tallest corn in the county. These giants run 
between fifteen and twenty feet in height. 
» That’s tall corn, as high as some of their town 
» buildings. A world mark was set in 1942 by a 
© Washington, Iowa, farmer, who produced a 
" cornstalk twenty-six feet, ten inches high. 
lowa is the place of picnics. Practically every 
family owns a car, and going picnicking is 
equivalent to transplanting the front porch(an 
important part of any lowa home) te the town 
park or near-by glen. lowa’s parks are well 
fitted with picnic areas, recognizing the alfresco 
madness of her citizens. lowa women, many of 
whom were courted at picnics, are skilled at 
basket fixing, an art handed down from gener- 
ation to generation. Sunday is the big day, and 
with clear skies and a lazy sun not many of 


Lake Okobogi, formed by the moraines of ancient glaciers, is considered one 
of the most beautiful natural “blue-water” lakes in the Corn Belt region. 





lowa’s 3,000,000 will be caught at home; but 
it is not unusual for a man to enjoy a picnic 
supper with his family during the week, after a 
tough day at the office. 

The farmers like picnics, too, though you’d 
think they'd be tired of looking at grass. They 
go to town parks, to see the zoo, if there is one, 
and to be around people. And they visit the 
town square to take in a band concert during 
the summer. 

Iowans are great joiners—Elks, Rotary, 
Masons, all of those and a lot of local societies 
to boot, Shakespeare clubs, music clubs, bird 
clubs, card, clubs and so on ad infinitum. All 
these people have their picnics; so do the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats, though the lat- 
ter rarely muster enough to crowd the benches; 
even freebooters fear to be caught among them. 
Finally, picnics are a school event, celebrating 
the last day of the school term. 


The Church and the Corn Belt 


As it does in other parts of the country, the 
church cuts a rather important figure in Corn 
Belt social life. There are the church sup- 
pers, which are good suppers, simple and un- 
stinting and inexpensive, and everybody wel- 
come. Church societies are quite active and 
make for a kind of clannishness, which is over- 
ruled only by the stronger feeling of the com- 
munity. Protestant churches predominate. 
One of the more regrettable slogans of the Corn 
Belt characterizes it as the “ heart of Protestant 
America.”’ A lot of people don’t think it or say 
it; but there are those who cling to this inter- 
pretation of themselves. During the war, big- 





otry took a big fashionable drop in the Corn 
Belt; but it is reported now on the rise again. 
This sounds worse than it is, but only because 
the condition is passive and feeds on neglect. 
Certainly part of it is ascribable to the childish 
passion which many citizens of the Corn Belt 
appear to have for shibboleths and monickers. 
They yearn toward splendid and puissant 
titles. They dub themselves, with a symbolism 
drawn from the spinal Mississippi, the “ back- 
bone of the country.” By similar device they 
are the “breadbasket of the world” and the 
mighty ‘seat of democracy.” All of which may 
be described as the organic view. 

The Corn Belt as a frontier attracted farmers, 
who heard of the marvelous soil, and refugees, 
who sought freedom from oppression of one 
sort or another. The Mormons left New York 
and settled in Illinois, building the community 
of Nauvoo, until they were driven from there 
and crossed the Mississippi under a new leader, 
Brigham Young, toward the high salt flats of 
Utah. 

Other sects came over from Europe. One of 
these, the Amana Society, was hounded out of 
Buffalo, New York, and settled in Eastern Iowa 
in 1855 as communal farmers. They formed a 
network of farms and villages on their 26,000 
acres of land, which was run as a communistic 
enterprise until 1932, when a change in their 
constitution favored individualistic living. 
Older Amana people still wear ancestral cos- 
tumes, sack suits and black hats and sunbon- 
nets, and you still see unpainted houses and 
farm buildings in their communities, a/leftover 
of their monastic (Continued on Page 108) 
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Connie Jewett, hoisting the sail on her Class-C béat, spends her sum- 
mersat Lake Okobogi, one of the few extensively wooded areas of Lowa. 
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At restaurants, beggars take up regular positions at mealtimes and stare at the customers over hedges or trellises. 


VENICE 


“A gondola that dances and swings, it is made of stone, sun, gold and love” 


by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 
Illustrations by the author 


PON BEHOLDING VENICE for the first time 

(and also on repeat visits, for that matter), 
the novice and even the seasoned traveler have 
to agree with Dante’s comment on this city: 
Di stupor compiuto (“She strikes us dumb with 
amazement”’). 

It is not a rare thing for great emigrations of 
peoples to occupy a country, change the face of 
it and open up to history a new epoch. It is an- 
other matter when, as in the case of Venice, a 
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Street stalls, about as conspicuous in Venice 
as newsstands are in New York City, sell orig- 
inal oil paintings at ridiculously low prices. 


handful of fugitives, cast upon a barren sand- 
bank that offered neither vegetation, nor drink- 
ing water, nor even the space upon which to 
build, survives, prospers and sets up the first ex- 
ample of a modern government. It is more re- 
markable that from out that marshy spit of 
land should come ever-renewed fleets of ships 
with which the Venetians conquered a great 
empire and gathered to themselves the wealth 
of the East. They held the political balance of 
power in Italy, dominated the seas, reduced 
other peoples to vassals; in fact, rendered im- 
potent all the efforts of Europe leagued against 
them. Here, surely, was a development of the 
human intelligence worthy of study; and be- 
fore one gets (Continued on Page 124) 
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Crew comes running for another hurry trip through traffic-filled streets, but ambulance won’t rush—top speed will be thirty. 
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RIDING WITH A NEW YORK 


AMBULANCE DRIVER 


An object lesson in safe driving: In over 60,000 trips, most 


of them emergency calls, Leo Culhane hasn’t injured a person 


by DON WHARTON 


T 4:03 P.M. LEO CULHANE swings his two-and- 
A a-half-ton white and olive-green ambulance 
through the gateway of New York’s Roosevelt 
Hospital. His left foot is on a floor button 
which operates the siren. His blue eyes are 
alert for anyone—pedestrian or driver—who 
does not heed the siren. He has taken an am- 
bulance through this gateway and out into the 
streets of New York and back again more than 
60,000 times, with the sick, the maimed, the 
dying and, now and then, the dead. In over 
60,000 trips, most of them emergency calls, he 
has never injured a person. He says, “ We're 
out to help people, not hurt them.” 
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Leo Culhane stands an inch under six feet, 
weighs 195 pounds, has a slight paunch and at 
fifty-three can still Hold up his end of a 
stretcher. His face is round and ruddy, his hair 
white, his ancestry Irish, A St. Christopher’s 


Former printer Leo Culhane is senior driver. 


medal, presented by the priest who blessed the 
ambulance, dangles from the top of his wind- 
shield. He covers one of the toughest ambu- 
lance territories in the country. Roosevelt 
Hospital’s ambulance district extends from 
Thirty-ninth Street north to Ejighty-sixth 
Street, from the North River east to Park 
Avenue. It includes about two miles of water 
front, dozens of piers, a big section of Central 
Park, most of the city’s larger hotels, the Fifth 
Avenue shopping district, Rockefeller Center, 
Times Square—about all of what, to out-of- 
towners, constitutes New York City. In these 
270 blocks, including dirty slums and $25,000- 
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a-year apartments, all calls for public ambu- 
lances are relayed by the police to Roosevelt 
Hospital. Neither the hospital, nor Leo, nor the 
seven drivers under him, exercise any choice as 
to answering calls. The telephone rings in a 
small office in the emergency ward, police 
headquarters gives an address along with a 
short classifying phrase, such as “auto acci- 
dent” or “emergency sick.” A hospital clerk 
writes this on a slip of pink paper and presses 
the buzzer that summons Leo or one of the 
other drivers. The slip is handed to him, and 
he hurries to the ambulance. 

Now Leo is shifting gears as he dips over the 
sidewalk into Fifty-eighth Street. He turns 
east, crosses Ninth Avenue, runs into heavy, 
slow-moving traffic. He gives the trucks an 
extra whirl or two of the siren and finally 
squeezes by. ‘ These big trucks,” he calls out, 
“can’t hear you on account their exhaust 
makes more noise than my siren.” Leo is alone 
up front. No one, according to a New York 
police regulation, is permitted to ride on the 
seat with an ambulance driver. I have permis- 
sion to ride in the back with Leo’s attendant, 
John Sheridan, a serious young fellow of twenty- 
five who was a “medic” on Leyte and Oki- 
nawa. I can hear Leo’s shouted observations, 
like a sports announcer’s play-by-play com- 
ments, through the grillwork back of his head. 


The Quality of Mercy 


Two things impress me about his com- 
mentaries on drivers and pedestrians: he talks 
without glancing around, and without dis- 
playing annoyance. Hasty people risk their 
lives to save seconds and are themselves 
saved by Leo’s alertness. He doesn’t yell at 
them or look back, as so many drivers do, or, 
apparently, curse them even under his breath. 
A black sedan is slow to move over. “ When 
people have their windows up they don’t hear 
the siren right away,” he says. “When they 
do hear it they can’t stick their hands out to 
signal other fellows. That causes accidents.” 

Leo is now humming an old song and in a 
few seconds he’s approaching another avenue. 
He has the right of way and a traffic officer, 
who caught the siren blast a block away, is 
holding traffic for him. This isn’t enough for 
Leo. He glances up and down the intersecting 
avenue before crossing it. Another block and 
he pulls to the curb: “Fifty-seven is right 
here,” he announces, ‘the numbers run crazy 
on this block.”” He and John Sheridan bound 
out, enter a run-down apartment house. A 
little girl bouncing a ball in the gloomy lobby 
notices Leo’s blue uniform and calls out, 
“Who's dead?” Leo strides on to the elevator 
in silence, followed by Sheridan. Upstairs a 
doctor opens the door, speaks of thrombosis, 
and leads them to a bedroom where an elderly 
woman is half paralyzed. Leo and Sheridan 
get her on a stretcher and out into a narrow 
hall. The elevator is neither as deep nor as 
wide as the stretcher is long, but that doesn’t 
faze them. They raise the stretcher’s head end, 
squeeze in with the operator, hold the patient 
at an angle until they reach the lobby. With 
the stretcher once more in normal position they 
cross the sidewalk to the ambulance. Gently, 


During the occasional lulls between calls, the ambulance crews rest in the drivers’ room at the hospi- 
tal. Here Leo, seated at extreme right, relaxes by playing a game of cards with some of his co-workers. 
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A buzzer sounds, and the card game is halted. Leo hurries to the emergency ward, where a hospital clerk 
hands him a pink slip filled out with all the needed information on an accident call that just came in. 


In a few seconds the ambulance gets under way. Leo doesn’t mind keeping his speed down. “On short 
trips,” he says, “fast driving saves mighty little time. Besides, we’re out to help people, not hurt ’em.” 
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Caught in the heavy, slow-moving traffic on Ninth Avenue, Leo gives 
the trucks an extra twirl of the siren and finally manages to squeeze by. 


expertly, they slide the stretcher into 
its brackets. Leo climbs into the driv- 
er’s seat, turns the ambulance around, 
heads south, turns west on Fifty- 
seventh Street, slips around a long line 
of cars. At Seventh Avenue a cop holds 
traffic up for the ambulance and Leo 
thunders, “Thanks, officer.” At Broad- 
way he slows for the trolley tracks, 
which are likely to jar his patient. At 
Ninth Avenue he swings north one 
block, then starts turning, siren on, 
toward the Roosevelt Hospital gate. 
Under the porte-cochere. Sheridan 
jumps out, opens the hospital door, 
calls “Stretcher!’’ so an orderly can 
get a stretcher table ready. The 
stretcher is lifted out of the ambulance, 
placed on the moveable table. When 


the wood poles are slipped out of the 
cover and returned to the ambulance 
the clock registers 4:27. Twenty-four 
minutes have elapsed since that call 
originated. 

Fifty-two minutes later the buzzer is 
sounding again. Sheridan stands by the 
telephone clerk who is filling out the 
pink form. Sheridan glances at it, calls 
out, “Auto accident, Fifty-ninth and 
Seventh.” Leo seems to get behind the 
wheel a little quicker than on the “sick 
call.” He drives through the gateway, 
turns north on Ninth Avenue, east on 
Fifty-ninth Street. As he passes Co- 
lumbus Circle, with full siren, a young 
woman walking a dog darts across the 
street in front of us. Leo nudges his foot 

(Continued on Page 122) 


At their destination, driver and assistant lift victim into ambulance. 
**You got here in four minutes, pal,” says the officer. “That ain’t bad.” 
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Your camera becomes a “color camera’ 
m when you load it with a Kodak color film 


Adventure ahead—your first full-color 
pictures! Nothing new to buy except 
a roll of Kodak color film—this page 
tells you which film for your type of 
camera... Your Kodak dealer will 
answer other questions, give you 
helpful leaflets... Though Kodak is 
making more color film than ever 
before, the supply has not yet caught 
up with the growing demand... 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


It’s Kodak for Color 


MOST ROLL FILM CAMERAS — including the 
Brownie—use Kodacolor Film. Just turn your 
exposed film over to your Kodak dealer. You'll 
receive your color negatives, and as many 


full-color prints as you order. 7 


MOST MINIATURE CAMERAS 
use Kodachrome Film for color. 


HOME MOVIE CAMERAS use Exposed film is finished in the 


Kodachrome Film . . . have been f : ge 
apa ogee aoe orm of slides for projection 

using it since 1935... and from : 

the moment movie makers saw ... without extra charge. 

their first full-color movies, there Asa double reward, you can 

was no question in their minds also get Kodachrome Prints 

about the future of color photog- through your Kodak dealer. ad 

raphy. Gorgeous color . . . spar- 

kling new interest... this was it! 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 
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Monet loved to work beside the peaceful lake in his garden. Water lilies like those in his paintings still bloom on the calm surface. 


SKYLIGHTS IN NORMANDY 


The little French 


by PIERRE TOULGOUAT 


Translated by Robert M. Coates 


EFORE WORLD WAR II, it was easy to get to 

Giverny —the little Norman village down 
the Seine from Paris that has for so long been 
beloved .of painters—and for a time, in the 
roaring 20's, if you happened to be an American, 
it was easier still. You took the train for’ Rouen 
at the Gare St. Lazare, rode an hour or so out 
through Mantes and then down along the 
Seine to the town of Vernon. In the 20’s, that 
name was all you had to remember. In point 
of fact, Giverny itself lies some three miles 
back up the river, on the opposite bank from 
the train tracks, and, once in Vernon, the 
usual course was to hire a horse-drawn cab or a 
taxi—the motive power in either case was 
equally elderly —and be driven the rest of the 
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way to your destination. But in the days that 
I speak of, the cabbies of Vernon were so used 
to Americans that they recognized them on 
sight; they knew their dress and their slightly 


At 73, Mme. Blanche Hoschede-Monet, 
daughter-in-law of Monet, still paints daily. 


village of Giverny is again a haven for painters 


bewildered look when set down in a strange 
town in the provinces. Hardly had one got off 
the train before he was shepherded into 
one or another conveyance and rushed off 
cheerfully to Giverny. 

That was in the days when, for a half-dozen 
years or so, Giverny became a sort of outpost 
of Montparnasse, when on the café terrasse of 
the town’s little Hotel Baudy, of a week end, 
you might see the same faces and hear the 
same talk you had seen and heard, through 
the week, on the ferrasses of the Dome, the 
Rotonde and the Select, in Paris. But Giverny, 
in the course of its varied history, has had 
many such visitations. 

You were wisest if you chose a cab instead of 
a taxi for the ride out from Vernon station, for 


Photographs by Rosa Harvan 
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the horse-drawn vehicle fitted in, somehow, 
with the leisurely, lovely Norman landscape. 
You went down through the town of Vernon, 
with its half-timbered Norman houses, fine 
Late Gothic church and narrow cobbled streets; 
across the old stone bridge that spanned the 
seine-- where, quite possibly, a string of red- 
painted barges might be coming slowly up- 
stream or only slightly faster down, between 
the willow-bordered banks—past a tiny carre- 
four with two inviting-looking outdoor cafés; 
and then out through the well-kept, sunny 
countryside, with the Seine on the one side and 
aridge of low, continuously rolling hills on the 
other. to Giverny. 

Claude Monet, the impressionist painter, 
_was the first to “‘discover’’ Giverny. He moved 
there in 1883, on the first day of May, the same 
day, incidentally, that he received word of the 
death of his friend and fellow impressionist, 
fdouard Manet. Monet took a house there, a 
big, simply built but comfortable farmer’s 
house that was to be his home till his death in 
1926. It had a large garden-close with a brook 
running through it that became a setting for a 
number of his most successful pictures. 

A couple of years later, in 1885, his friend 
De Conchy came to visit him, accompanied by 
the young American painter, Theodore Robin- 
son—and Robinson, particularly, was to re- 
main a faithful Givernois until his death, paint- 
ing there when he could and writing longingly 
of it when he had to be away. 


















The American Invasion 


Next came another American, a young 
painter named Metcalf, then studying at the 
Académie Julian, in Paris. He came there 
purely by accident, having taken the train as 
far as Vernon for a walking trip in the country, 
and then followed his nose, as the French say, 
until he came to Giverny. It was on a day in 
spring, in 1886; the apple orchards were all in 
bloom, and he was so enchanted with the little 
town, with its church and its cluster of low- 
roofed stone houses nestled at the foot of its 
hill, that he decided to spend the night there. 

Fate, however, in the person of Madame 
Baudy, who ran the town’s only store, a small 
combination grocery and wine shop, decided 
differently. Since there was no hotel, Metcalf 
tried to talk her into putting him up for the 
night. But his beard, and his dress, and his 
strange way of talking (she, poor woman, had 
never seen a foreigner of any sort, least of all 
an American) so terrified her she drove him 
away and spent most of the night behind locked 
doors, trembling for fear he might return. 

# \etcalf did come back, a few months later, 
with four friends of his from the Académie, and 
this time they somehow convinced Madame 
Baudy that their intentions were peaceable. 
She rented them rooms, and cooked meals for 
them while they painted. When they came 
back again and again, bringing more friends 
and then still more friends, she enlarged her es- 
lablishment and enlarged it again until finally 
it emerged as the Hotel Baudy which is still the 
lown’s social center. 

lt was a curiously wild, gay, innocent, ran- 
(lom life that developed there, in those early 














The bar of the Hotel Baudy, now modernized with leather stools and neon tubing, still remains 
the center of Giverny’s social life. M. Lucien Samson, in bartender’s jacket, is its present proprietor. 
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Mme. Baudy, the original owner of the hotel, still hears occasionally from many of the artists who 
stayed with her. Although she is seventy-four, she bicycles three miles on Sundays to see her family. 
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Once the terrace of the Hotel Baudy was a week-end outpost of Montparnasse, welcoming the same 
artists, hearing the same talk. Even now, after two wars, its atmosphere of leisure is little changed. 
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New Wings for an Eagle! 





FOR THE NEWS OF THE FUTURE. . . keep your eye on the Martin star! 
Martin has been pioneering new fields, helping to guard the peace and 
build a more abundant world through research in commercial air- 
liners, military aircraft, trans-sonic speeds, rocketry, plastics, other 
projects. Martin research is blazing the trail to a bright tomorrow! 


OUTSTANDING 


... among the eagle’s new wings is the 
Martin Mauler dive-torpedo bomber. 
shown above. During the past year, 
according to top Government offi- 
cials, we were a poor third in air- 
power ... but your Navy foresaw 
the need for powerful new carrier- 
based planes and worked closely with 
Martin engineers in developing this 
rugged slugger. Now, with America 
aroused to the need for additional 
airpower, Maulers are entering serv- 
ice with the Navy to help maintain 
security along the far-fltimg outposts 
of freedom. 





TIMESAVER! 


Thanks to numerous easily accessible 
hatehes for inspection or mainte- 
nance, and high-pressure underwing 
refueling, the Martin 2-0-2 airliner 
euts ground time to a minimum. 
Shorter stops between hops mean 
time gained for passengers, more 
revenue for airlines. Look for more 
2-0-2’s on the nation’s airways as 
the year progresses. 


FOR A FLYING START 


...to a real future, learn aviation with 
the Air Force, Navy or Marines. 
If you’ve got what it takes, you can 
build a lifetime career in a field with 
a real future. Ask for details at your 
nearest recruiting office. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Marvinol resins (Mar- 
tin Chemicals Division) * Martin 2-0-2 air- 
liners ® Advanced military aircraft ° 
Aerial gun turrets. DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary 
wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) ° 
Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. Rubber 
Co.) ® Honeycomb construction material 
(licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) * Strato- 
vision aerial re-broadcasting (in conjunction 
with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) LEADERS 
IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build 
better living in many far-reaching fields. 
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Builders of Dependable 





TOUGH OLD EAGLE! 


That’s the Martin B-10 bomber 
which won the Collier Trophy for 
Glenn L. Martin. Although 10 years 
old at the time of the Jap attack, 
these planes, flying with the Nether- 
lands East Indies Air Force, gave a 
fine account of themselves. For ad- 
vanced new military planes, as 
epoch-making as the B-10 in its 
day, count on Martin! 





“E” FOR EFFORTLESS! 
Easy to fly... that’s another feature 
of the Martin 2-0-2 airliner. All 
control handles are different shapes 
and colors... pilot seats are super- 
latively comfortable and the 
panel is simplified. Result: less pilot 
fatigue, greater ease of handling. 
Yesterday, today and tomorrow, 
Martin sets the pace! The Glenn L. 
Martin Co., Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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AIRCRAFT 


; Aircraft Since 1909 
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Air Power to Save the Peace 
Air Transport to Serve It 








M. Charles Bouquet has taught Giverny children for 20 years. Classes 
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are held in the mairie under bust of Marianne and photo of De Gaulle. 


days of Bohemianism. Amongst the 
more serious painters, such as Theodore 
Robinson and Theodore Butler, there 
mingled a number of other more flam- 
boyant characters. There was a Scottish 
artist named Dice, who wore kilts and 
played the trumpet, and, objecting to 
the French infusions, had his tea sent 
over especially from London; there was 
a Polish artist, Radinsky, who accom- 
panied Dice on the piano; there was an 
Englishman, Beckwith, who in default 
of paying his bill for lodgings, did a 
mural on one of the café walls (a sys- 
tem later adopted by the then painter, 
and later novelist, Robert W. Chambers, 
among others); and, always, there were 
a great many Americans. Through the 
years they came—Abraham Rattner, 
Frederick MacMonnies, John Carlson, 
Oliver Herford, Samuel Halpert, even 
the great Sargent. A Frenchman who 
once poked his nose into the place wrote 
it was like being dropped down “en plein 
Viiddle-Ouest,” with bearded men, huge, 
athléliques, dressed like lumberjacks, 
sitting at the tables drinking, shouting, 
smoking, arguing, while at the piano 
“un grand diable jouait de vieur airs 
américains que lout le monde reprenail a 
lue-léte.”” 


The Merriest Christmas 


There were dances, entertainments, 
and in the winter of 88, when the Seine, 
having flooded its banks, froze solid, 
the artists of Giverny held a famous 
Christmas party. 

Dice, the Scotsman, had a Christmas 
pudding sent from home for the occa- 
sion, paper lanterns were hung from all 
the trees, and the whole town went out 
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ona skating party, which continued un- 
til close to dawn in the mystical, mag- 
ical light of the lanterns. Even Monet, 
who had come to Giverny for peace and 
isolation, was drawn into the festivities, 
and his stepdaughter, Suzanne, who 
later married the painter Theodore But- 
ler, was one of the gayest of the merry- 
makers. 

Meantime, they painted, some well, 
some badly, and a number of the artists, 
in the end, settled down to live there. 

Giverny, unlike most Norman towns, 
is a two-street town—two parallel 
streets, the Route Basse and the Route du 
Roi, both curving slightly as they fol- 
low the base of the hill which dominates 
the town, and tied together by a net- 
work of narrow alleys, each just large 
enough for a farm wagon to trundle 
through. The houses are of stone, stucco- 
covered, and since the town is pre- 
eminently a farming town—and since in 
France, by a custom that dates from 
the turbulent Middle Ages, farmers live 
in the security of town and drive out 
daily to work their fields—most houses 
have a kind of walled barnyard, with a 
grange and poultry shed, all forming 
part of the property. 

It’s a small town, a quiet town, a 
peaceful town. There is a church, of 
solid but unremarkable Norman archi- 
tecture, and a massively built once- 
ecclesiastical structure, the Ferme de la 
Dime, or Tithe-Farm, where the monks 
of a now-ruined monastery, just outside 
the town, used to collect their tithings 
from the peasants. 

The Hotel Baudy is the only hotel, 
and the grocery is still the only shop. 
Despite its small size, it still carries such 
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\ bicyclist overtaking a hay wagon on the Rue Claude Monet, the 


“busiest” street in peaceful Giverny, almost constitutes a traffic problem. 


exotic items for a Norman village as 
maple sirup, marshmallows and Dundee 
marmalade, in deference to the tastes 
of the town’s foreign visitors. In the cir- 
cumstances, it’s a little as if some coun- 
try store in a farm town in the United 
States were to have paté de foie gras and 
ceurs d’artichauts 4 (huile on display, 
along with its local specialties. 

For a time, the little village took on 
wme of the aspects of a summer “art 
colony” in America. But there was some- 
thing in the bland, peaceful, simple Nor- 
man atmosphere that kept it from suc- 
cumbing completely. 

Skylight windows appeared in the 
weathered slate roofs of a number of the 
cottages as more and more artists took 
upresidence there. MacMonnies had his 
studio there, with a lovely garden and 
terrace from which one could see the 
Seine, flowing placidly. Theodore But- 
ler, having married Suzanne, settled 
down to live and, eventually, die there. 

For a time, there was an art school, 
run by a Miss Wheeler and patronized 
largely by younger American girls, in an 
old farmhouse called the Hameau. Gi- 
verny, however, absorbed it all, and re- 
mained the same. In the fields, artists 
at their easels shared the same meadows 
with farmers who were plowing, and at 
night, at the Hotel Baudy, split a 
comradely bottle of wine with them. 

The First World War, of 1914 to 1918, 
understandably, was an interruption. 
But at its end, with the great tourist 
wave of the nineteen-twenties, the same 
carefree life resumed again, only now 
perhaps at quicker tempo. The parade 


of later-to-be-famous visitors continued, 
with Ernest Hemingway, Janet Scud- 


der, Malcolm Cowley and Matthew Jo- 
sephson, E. E. Cummings and Harold 
Loeb—and, among the French, Louis 
Aragon, Tristan Tzara, André Breton, 
Drieu La Rochelle. 

Time, however, was taking its toll. 
Monet, artistically the patron saint of 
the village, died in 1926; and a few years 
later Madame Baudy, in her way an al- 
most equally important figure (to how 
many young, struggling artists had she 
said, ‘You can’t pay? Well, then, pay 
me later. Meanwhile, you must eat!’’), 
sold the hotel and retired to a near-by 
cottage. 


At the Battle’s Edge 


If Giverny escaped damage during the 
First World War, it didn’t escape the 
Second, though the damage was largely 
spiritual rather than physical. Vernon, 
the rail and market town for the local- 
ity, was itself hard hit. It was there that 
the Germans made one of their cross- 
ings of the Seine as they moved up to 
capture Paris, and in the preliminary 
bombardment a good part of the town 
was utterly demolished. 

Giverny escaped more lightly. There 
were alarms, there were excursions; there 
was the continuous, hard, unrelenting 
supervision of the Germans. But in the 
midst of it there was the equally con- 
tinuous, unrelenfing resistance of the 
inhabitants (almost all of whom had 
some connection with the underground), 
and the town took a sly sort of pride in 
the fact that throughout the whole pe- 
riod a painting, done years before by 
Louis Rittman to symbolize Franco- 
American unity, remained where it had 
always been, on a wall in the local mairie. 





How we retired with ‘200 a Month 


We’d never be out here in California 
today, financially independent, if it 
hadn’t been for what happened back in 
Scarsdale, the night of September 10, 
1926. How do I remember the date? It 
was my fortieth birthday and Nell had 
gotten tickets for ‘Countess Maritza’”’ 
to celebrate. While she was dressing 
that night I sat in the living room, 
looking through a magazine. 


I suppose any man feels kind of seri- 
ous when he hits forty. Someday we 
wanted, Nell and I, to really enjoy life. 
Move out where it was summer all year, 
in southern California. Grow flowers 
and soak up the sun. Have time for 
living. But how could we? 

We hadn’t saved much. And I real- 
ized that a half of my working years 
had gone. I had a good job and a fair 
salary. But we found it hard to bank 
anything. So I began to wonder—must 
I always live on a treadmill, like so 
many others? 

As I turned the pages, an ad caught 
my eye and I started to read it. Oddly, 
the ad seemed meant for me. There was, 
it said, a way for a man to retire on an 
income—without ever being rich. It was 
called the Phoenix Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan. With it, I could arrange 
to get a guaranteed income of $200 a 
month beginning when I reached 60. 
And it wasn’t just an income for myself 
alone. The Plan actually provided an 
income as long as either 





Just as I finished, Nell came rushing 
downstairs in a hurry as usual. But I 
stopped long enough to tear out the 
coupon at the bottom of the ad. I stuck 
it in an envelope and dropped it in the 
mail on our way to the show. 

Well, that was back in 1926. A few 
years later, the stock market crashed 
and the depression came along. Then 
the war. Many times I was thankful 
that I had my Phoenix Mutual Plan. 

Well, a while back my sixtieth birth- 
day arrived—and was that a celebration! 
I was all set to retire. And it wasn’t long 
before my first Phoenix Mutual check 
for $200 came in. So we sold the Scars- 
dale house and headed for California. 


We’re in a beautiful spot here, just 
right for us. And every month, right on 
the dot, the postman hands us another 
check. Security? Why, we have 1u.ore 
than lots of rich people. Our,jncome is 
guaranteed for life! 


Send for Free Booklet 


Thisstory is typical. Assuming you start 
at a young enough age, you can plan to 
have an income of $100 to $200 a month, 
or even more—beginning at age 55, 60, 
65 or older. Send the coupon and re- 
ceive, by mail and without charge, a 
booklet which tells about Phoenix Mu- 
tual Retirement Plans and how to qual- 
ify for them. Similar plans are available 

for women. Don’t delay. 





Nell or I lived. 
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ESTABLISHES 1OS8 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


Send for your copy now. 
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PLAN 
FOR MEN 





Psoentrx Mutuvat Lire Insurance Co. 
733 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost or aint. 
your illustrated booklet, describing tire- 
ment Income Plans for women. 

Name 
Date of Birth 
Business Address 
Home Address 














Psorenrx Mutvat Lire Insurance Co. 
733 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your illustrated booklet, showing how to get 
a guaranteed income for life. 

Name 
Date of Birth 

Business Address 
Home Address 
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How to make Zverybooy happy 


| Which color “ZENETTE' 0 you want 7 | 








Now ... Your Choice of Three Gorgeous Finishes 
in America’s Mightiest Tiny Radio— 
the New “ZENETTE”’ by Zenith 


Practically a// America loves America’s mightiest 
tiny radio—“Zenette” by Zenith. Only a few 
cynics and recluses could resist its unusual 
combination of beauty, convenience, and 
amazing performance. 


But—the rich maroon, which is the color the 

set first appeared in, made only a certain , 
percentage of the “Zenette’’-loving public 
happy. Others insisted they couldn't sleep nights 
unless and until they owned a “‘Zenette”’ in 
pure, clear, chaste white. Still others went on 
hunger strikes until they could have their 
“Zenette”’ in gleaming black. 


So we decided to make everybody happy. And 
now you can have your ““Zenette” in the color 
of your choice—whether your hankering for 
hue runs to maroon, black, or white. 
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EASY TO CARRY: 

Weighs only 54% pounds. 
Fiexo-Grip handle expands 

to fit hand, snuggles down to 
hug cabinet top when not in use. 
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EASY TO PACK: 
Only 5% in. high, 7% 
in. wide, 4 in. deep. 
Plays on self-contained 
battery, and on AC or 
DC current. 


EASY TO USE 
as a table model, too. 
Just plug it in. Any one 
of the three available 
colors lends a lovely 
accent in any room. 


T reo. us. Par. OFF. 
COPA. 1946, ZENITH RADIO CORP, 


ENTE 
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ALSO MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST HEARING AIDS 





ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO,39, ILLINOIS 





There was a night when a huge Fly- 
ing Fortress, in flames, crashed in a 
near-by field. There were other nights, 
many others, when the whole sky would 
shake with the sound of the planes, ever 
growing in numbers, as they went over 
to bomb the Germans. There was the 
night when the whole town went quietly 
wild because, over the forbidden short- 
wave radios concealed in the cottages, 
listeners had heard one of their own 
sons—if a half-American one—James 
Butler, son of Theodore and grandson 
of Claude Monet—talking over the air 
from New York, telling them of the 
coming invasion. 

And then, finally, the invasion, and 
the reports, at first garbled and later 
clearer, of the American advances. In 
its tension and its anxiety, the town 
emptied the last of its few remain- 
ing bottles and sat down to wait, to 
wait. ... 


The Day of Deliverance 


Mixed in with the rumors there had 
been some solid proof—in the form of 
increased air raids, movements of troops 
(German troops, and now obviously in 
retreat), the sound of guns, first in the 
distance and then nearer, and finally, 
one day, a few scattered shells landing 
harmlessly in the fields—obviously in- 
dicating that the fighting was now close 
at hand. 

Forward units of the American forces 
had in fact reached Vernon, on the other 
side of the Seine, but the bridge had 
been destroyed and they were unable 
to cross. 

In the meantime, a detachment of 
Nazis had dug in at the still smaller set- 





June 15 is the day of the Grande Féte Fleurie in Vernon, and practically 
everyone in near-by Giverny celebrates it with his Vernon neighbors. 
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tlement of Manitot, once the training 
camp of Georges Carpentier, between 
Vernon and Giverny, and for three anx. 
ious days the whole advance hung fire 
while they were scouted, surrounded 
and eventually destroyed. 

Then silence, a day of waiting, at the 
end of which the Givernois saw a smal] 
group of dusty soldiers, guns at ready, 
coming cautiously up the Vernon road, 
It was the men of the British Wiltshire 
Regiment, and it was they, officially, 
who “delivered” Giverny from the 
hands of the enemy. One can imagine 
how they were feted by the delighted 
inhabitants. 

Then more and more troops came, 
and finally—in the person of a young 
bomber pilot aboard a jeep—the first 
American. He, it turned out, had been 
one of a squadron that had bombed the 
bridge at Vernon some weeks earlier, in 
the hope of cutting off the Germans’ re- 
treat. With a wry sort of Yankee humor 
he maintained that it was the one mis- 
sion he’d been on that had frightened 
him most. 

“what were 
you afraid of? You had the air to your- 
selves by that time. There was hardly 


“But,” said someone, 


any antiaircraft fire at all, no Ger- 
mans... .” 

“It wasn’t that,” he said. ‘What 1 
was afraid of was my wife. She’s 4 
painter, you see, or she was, and she'd 
told me about Giverny. And I knew 
that if I missed the bridge and hap- 
pened to hit Giverny—well, I want to 
tell you, I really sweated till we got back 
and had our reconnaissance pictures de- 
veloped. If I'd hit Giverny I knew I was 
a gone duck.” THE END 
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Nature has so clearly identi- 
fied this sea animal that you Ee The identifying mark of the 
couldn’t possibly call it any- The VOLUTA MUSICA is identi- BLEEDING TOOTH shell is on its 
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An oversized claw that 
looks like a violin distin- e 
guishes the FIDDLER CRAB. Its shell resembles the handle of an 
old - fashioned straight razor. No 
wonder it’s called the RAZOR CLAM. 
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You can spot a PORTUGUESE MAN- 
OF-WAR because it looks like a 
ship under sail. This jellyfish 
can deliver a terrific sting. 





The blue claws and legs of PORATION, 
this shellback identify him as 
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To get the best performance 
from your car, use high quality 
gasoline improved with ‘Ethyl’ 
antiknock fluid—the famous in- 
gredient that steps up power and 
performance. 

To show you their best gasoline 
contains ““Ethy]’”’ antiknock com- 
pound, oil companies display 
“Ethyl!” trademarks on their gas- 










he most obvious identifying mark of the . : payaso 
MSTER is his pair of huge claws. The sea oline pumps. “Ethyl” fluid ismade 


caily wish, found in warm water on both the At- by Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler © =~ © 
bors. fP"tic and Pacific codsts, has only small pincers. Building, New York 17, New York. © 0305 
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MACKEREL FISH 


Nobody seems to know where they come from, but they 





mean money to fishermen and food for the East Coast 


by SAMUEL T. WILLIAMSON 
Wood engravings by B. Brussel-Smith 


ETWEEN EARLY APRIL and early fall, a 
thousand eager men in a hundred vessels 
will crisscross New Jersey and New England 
coastal waters in pursuit of the Atlantic mack- 
' erel, one of the handsomest, speediest, craziest 
and most mysterious fish in the sea. It is as 
streamlined as a torpedo, with a silver-colored 
belly and a back beautifully camouflaged a 
» deep-sea greenish blue. 

It is also tasty eating. Its flesh is oily and 

succulent, ideal for broiling or baking. One 
way to make a man mighty contented is to 
broil a fresh young “tinker”? mackerel over 
coals, squirt it with a bit of lemon juice, and 
serve it up with hashed-brown or creamed po- 
‘tatoes and boiled beets or round, fat string 
" beans just in from the garden. Many a sinner 
' of the night before has found that a salt mack- 
_erel for breakfast clears his head and steadies 
_ his in’ards. 
Mackerel are disciplined totalitarians. They 
' swim in militarylike formations, in great ar- 
mies, or schools; each school made up of mack- 
erel of approximately the same size. In perfect 
unison they shoot downward, leap up and change 
direction right or left. Despite this uniformity, 
they are as unpredictable as a Hollywood mar- 
riage. Sometimes they fling themselves with 
abandon at shiny jigs and unbaited lures. 
Other times nothing entices them. Some years 
_ there is a glut of them; other years fishermen 
can’t find them in marketable quantities. 

The mystery of their behavior is matched 
by that of where they come from and where 
they go when they disappear; their illogical 
"habits are similar to the Atlantic salmon’s. 
' Around the end of March or early in April, 
mackerel suddenly appear, seemingly from no- 
where, off the Virginia Capes. Thence they 
move north in countless schools, sometimes 
| close to the coast, sometimes thirty miles or 
more offshore. A school may have an area no 
larger than a yacht’s mains’l, or it may be hun- 
‘dreds of yards long. Years ago an incoming 


F ship reported sailing through migrating mack- 


; erel for twenty miles. 


A most the whole crew is active in the seine 
boat, hauling in the heavily loaded net full of 
r kerel. Dory ferries them from mother ship. 


Before the end of June, schooling mackerel 
have reached Cape Cod and rounded into the 
Gulf of Maine. By midsummer, they are found 
as far north as the St. Lawrence, but the chief 
mackerel-hunting areas are waters from Long 
Island to Eastport, Maine. By October, mack- 
erel schools dwindle and head south; and by the 
time snow flies, most of them have disap- 
peared. Last year, which was unusually warm, 
was a banner mackerel year. The run lasted 
until October and there were many schools 
in close to the shore. 

Apparently mackerel come into coastal wa- 
ters to feed and to spawn. Fish taken early in 
the spring are lean with about a two per cent 
fat content. By late summer and early fall, 
mackerel have fed so well that they are twenty 
per cent fat. Most of the spawning takes place 
between May and July. A female mackerel may 
produce up to 1,000,000 eggs during a season, 
of which perhaps four or five will survive to 
maturity. Mackerel roe is considered by some 
people every bit as delicious as the better- 
known shad roe, and seacoast markets are now 
beginning to save and sell it. 


In the hold of the main ship, hookers steer in 
baskets of fish, lumpers unload and store them. 
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Mackerel are caught in both American and 
European waters, but they seem to be taken 
in greater quantity, and better liked, on this 
coast than overseas. This history of disgust 
and affection goes back far into the past. In 
Shakespeare’s King Henry IV, one character 
observes, ‘ You may buy land now as cheap as 
stinking mackerel.” In the summer of 1947 the 
remains of Indian fish weirs were found in a 
building excavation on what was once Boston’s 
Back Bay. Harvard archaeologists dated these 
relics back to 1700 B.c.—which means that 
prehistoric red men must have fancied mack- 
erel. So did the Pilgrim fathers. Governor Win- 
throp entered in his diary for 1630 a fishing 
trip to Cape Ann, recording with satisfaction 
that they “took many mackerels.” 

Men from Gloucester on Cape Ann have 
been doing the same ever since. So have Vir- 
ginians from Norfolk, Jeypyites from Cape 
May, Block Islanders, Italians from New Bed- 
ford and Boston, State-of-Mainers and Nova 
Scotians. During a season they net about 50,- 
000,000 pounds, which may sell at the piérs for 
$4,000,000. They fish on shares. Each crew 
member has one share of a vessel’s gross catch 
of mackerel, a captain two shares, a vessel 
owner three shares. A crew member of a high- 
line mackerel seiner may make from $5000 to 
$10,000 in a season. Or he may wind up with 
next to nothing. 

Next to swordfishing, which is carried on 
only a few weeks in a year, mackerel catching 
is the most exciting and biggest gambling ven- 
ture of the North Atlantic fisheries. Even 
when the fish are plentiful, weather may make 
it impossible to find them. Prices may fluctuate 
from two to seventeen cents a pound. It is 
either a feast or a famine. 

The requirements are a sturdy Diesel-engined 
mother vessel of up to 100 tons, usually a boat 
which goes dragging for cod and other ground 
fish at other seasons; a captain who knows his 
business and can handle a crew up to fourteen 
men; a dory and a seine boat; and a big purse 
seine that may be 1500 feet long and 140 feet 
deep. The seine is a tarred net of slightly over 
two-inch mesh; has a reinforced center section, 
or ‘‘bunt,” and is called a purse seine because 
it acts like an enormous drawstring purse. 

When the seine is set around a school of fish, 
corks float one edge of.the net at the water’s 
surface. The other edge, which is weighted, 
sinks rapidly; to it are attached metal rings 
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Bailing or dipping mackerel from the seine boat into the mother vessel. The jumping fish giye off a fizz like ginger ale. 


through which is passed a purse line of sturdy 
rope. When this line is hauled in, the seine is 
“pursed,” with no opening for escape of the 
fish within. Until it is needed, the net is packed 
carefully in the bottom of the seine boat so 
that it may be paid out and flow freely over 
the side without tangling or breaking. 

Seine boat and dory are two of the most buoy- 
ant seaboats devised by man. The dory is the 


familiar rowboat of North Atlantic fishermen. 
It is from twelve to sixteen feet long with 
sloping sides and flat bottom. It looks clumsy 
and ungainly, but just as many a fat man is a 
fancy performer in a ballroom, a dory dances 
on the waves as lightly as a cork. Dories have 
brought men through storms and rough seas 
which sent bigger craft to the bottom. A dory 
can make a husky racing oarsman, used to con- 


The seine boat crew is beginning to haul in the purse line. Floating edge of net makes a huge half 
circle around the boat. Darker area in water to left shows concentration of trapped mackerel. 
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ventional craft, look foolish. It must be rowed 
with short, round-shouldered, choppy strokes, 
which inch it along in a heavy sea as steadily 
as a ferryboat. This is the fisherman stroke. It 
isn’t pretty, but it gets a man where he’s going. 

No one knows for certain where the dory 
came from. Reference books ignore it; but a 
few miles up the Merrimac River at Amesbury, 
Massachusetts, a family named Lowell has 
been building dories since the 1790’s. Origi- 
nally this family settled in Newbury. One 
branch moved to Boston, where it acquired 
not only fame but such uppitiness that it was 
reputed to talk only with Cabots. The other 
branch moved to Amesbury, where it built 
dories safe enough to postpone many a fisher- 
man’s meeting with his Maker. If ever a man 
deserved a monument, it is the unknown who 
built the first dory. 

Another man deserving of a monument is 
Isaac Higgins, a Cape Cod boat builder who 
moved in the 1860’s to Gloucester, which was 
then going great guns as a fishing port. The 
purse seine had just been devised. Mackerel 
hunting took on some of the fever of a gold 
rush, but many catches were lost because the 
heavy-oared boats carrying the seine were too 
slow to encircle a school before the fish dived. 
Higgins designed a boat big enough for a crew 
of men and a heavy tarred seine, light enough 
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Crew quarters are at opposite end of vessel from galley, are something less than spacious even on best-appointed ships. 


for rapid rowing, and sturdy enough for ocean 
work. His seine boat is a handsome thing—a 
thirty-six- to forty-two-foot double-ender, as 
lean and speedy as a spring mackerel. It has the 
strength of a whaleboat, though longer, and it 
floats as sweetly and lightly as an Indian canoe. 

The typical mackerel fisherman puts out to 
sea towing seine boat and dory—a sort of ma- 
rine version of a father bear, mother bear and 
baby bear procession. Once in mackerel wa- 
ters, the seine boat is hauled along the vessel’s 
starboard side and made fast to a boom, so that 
the crew can leap into it at a moment’s notice. 


Nets are constantly under repair. Sharks and 
swordfish trapped with mackerel do damage. 


One crew member—frequently the captain— 
stands watch in a crow’s nest on the foremast, 
scanning the water for signs of mackerel. 
Others may hang onto the ratlines, also on 
lookout. Around about there may be a dozen 
to a score of other seining vessels, searching. 

Schooling fish are detected by a number of 
signs. On a calm, still day, they look like a little 
wind riffle on the sea’s surface, which a keen- 
sighted masthead man can spot two miles off. 
In a slight breeze but an even sea, the school 
may resemble a tide rip—an area of large rip- 
ples moving in a different direction from wind 
and wave. The presence of mackerel or other 
schooling fish may also be indicated by a flock 
of excited gulls wheeling and diving at the 
water. But if the wind is above a fifteen-mile 
velocity, the water is too rough for sighting 
anything. Mackerel catching is a fair-weather 
proposition. Old-time salt bankers, used to 
rugged conditions in other forms of fishing, call 
it ““a summer’s yachting.” 

There’s no resemblance to white-flanneled 
yachting after a masthead man blows a whistle 
or sings out, “School! School!’’ The engineer 
gets a full-speed-ahead signal. Crew members 
in oilskins and sea boots tumble into the seine 
boat. Two others hop into the dory. The cook 
comes a-running out of his galley. The skipper 
scrambles to the masthead, if not there al- 
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ready, to watch the school, at the same time 
keeping his eye on near-by boats and running 
his vessel by whistle or buzzer signals to engine 
room and wheelhouse. He doesn’t know yet 
whether the school is mackerel or some other 
fish—herring, for example. If it seems lively, 
probably it’s mackerel, because herring are 
less active. The skipper must decide whether 
the mackerel are big enough for market and in 
what direction they are swimming. 

With other vessels speeding toward the 
school, he must be foxy. No rules of the road 
and no rights of way prevail between two rac- 
ing seiners. The first man on the spot sets his 


Mother ship, loaded with mackerel and trailing 
its dory astern, returns to home port with catch. 
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The trip’s catch iaggploaded at the docks. A “dumper” carries 
basket of mackerel to the “especial weigher” behind pier scales. 


seine» This calls for fancy maneuvering. A 
mother vessel with seine boat to starboard 
must ease up to a school without disturbing it. 
The fish must be always tostarboard so the ves- 
sel can make a quick inside circle around them. 

The size of the school determines when and 
where to begin to set the seine, whose area 
may be considerably larger than a college 
football field. One end, with a keg to mark 
it, is thrown overboard for the dory to pick 
up. Then, while the vessel steams around 
the school, the net is payed out from the seine 
boat. When the circle is complete, the vessel 
veers off. Men in the seine boat attach both 
ends of the net, and a motor-driven winch 
hauls in the quarter-mile length of purse 
line. The seine is now “ pursed,”’ the mack- 
erel within it completely trapped, and 
soon the heavy labor will begin. The engi- 
neer and cook are left behind on, the mother 
vessel; the rest of the crew, taken by dory to 
the seine boat, hang over the gunwale and haul 
in the excess netting slowly, hand over hand, 
until the darting, leaping fish are confined in 
the extra-strong “ bunt.”’ Meanwhile, with the 
cook in the wheelhouse and the engineer be- 
low, the mother vessel makes fast to the “ bunt” 
section opposite the seine boat. A big dip net 
hung from the vessel’s boom brings the mack- 
erel on board, and soon the deck is knee-deep 
in thousands of flopping, slithery fish. 

It takes about five minutes to set a seine and 
perhaps fifteen to “purse”’ it. Other mackerel 
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seiners hover about and watch. They are there 
in the hope that another school is near by. 
Until last fall, they had an extra incentive; the 
hope that the seining vessel would exceed its 
unofficial quota of 6000 pounds per man. (The 
Atlantic Fishermen’s Union has denied es- 
tablishing this practice, which has been de- 
clared illegal in court.) Only a blackhearted 
skipper would let the excess mackerel free after 
filling his quota. Usually he left the not com- 
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During a dull period in a mackerel hunt, the cook relaxes in galley of the 
mother vessel. He will take over in wheelhouse while fish are being seined. 


pletely empty seine there, together with theseine 
boat, so that some pal who skippered a vessel 
from thesame port could take on thesurplus fish. 
The original seiner would take the other ves- 
sel’s seine boat and net back to port, where 
ultimately both would get back their own gear. 
Mackerel fishermen are apt to lead dedi- 
cated lives. Although the rigs on their vessels 
are changed over in the fall, after the mackerel 
vanish, and they go out after haddock, cod 
and other fish, most of them consider them- 
selves mackerel fishermen first and always. 
It is undoubtedly the quixotic, all-or-nothing 
nature of mackerel fishing that makes its prac- 
titioners become addicts. One such man is 
Capt. Joe Brien, of New York City, who has 
spent almost all of his long life going after 
mackerel. He isn’t fishing now, but he keeps an 
eye on the mackerel runs from his job at New 
York’s Fulton Fish Market, where he runs a 
wholesale outlet in fresh and frozen fish. “Joe 
Brien,” a man at the Fishery Council said re- 
cently, “puts the mackerel on a pedestal.” 
Captain Brien talks about mackerel fishing 
as a trout aficionado talks about trout. “I’ve 
seen us make fifteen sets in a single day,” 
Brien says happily, ‘‘and what with the smart 
mackerel cartwheeling around like crazy, most 
of the time they’d get away before you could 
get the seine pursed up under them. Why, one 
time we made fourteen sets, and fourteen 
times they all got away on us. Then, on the 
fifteenth, we brought up (Continued on Page 114) 
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The close relationship between Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi was a complementary partnership of political leader and religious mystic. 


LORD OF INDIAS HEART 


Nehru and the Government of India 


by VINCENT SHEEAN 


HOSE WHO SEE Jawaharlal Nehru for the 

first time find it hard to believe that he will 
be sixty on his next birthday, this coming No- 
vember. He hasa blithe and gallant air, in spite 
of a life spent in struggle, nine of his years in 
jail and many others of them in bitter conflict. 
The youthful rhythm and buoyancy of his per- 
sonality may perhaps be due, psychologically 
speaking, to the fact that he has been a son all 
his life. It can be said of every Indian of the 
past thirty or forty years that he has two 


fathers, his own and Mahatma Gandhi, but 
this is particularly true of Mr. Nehru. His own 
father, Motilal Nehru, a man of remarkable 
energy, talent and courage, was one of the ar- 
tisans of the Indian National Congress founded 
(in 1885) as a weapon of national revolution, 
and Jawaharlal grew up in devoted association 
with that powerful character. To such a benef- 
icent parentage there was added, from 1916 
on, the influence of Mahatma Gandhi, so that 
the three of them formed a sort of national 
triad for the Indian subcontinent through the 
long struggle for independence. 
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In fact, a caustic member of the Congress, 
wishing to attack the Congress leadership years 
ago (it was 1929), remarked: ‘‘ This organiza- 
tion is dominated by a trinity, the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost.” 

The Father and the Holy Ghost have gone 
now; there remains only the son. And innu- 
merable persons devoted to peace and progress 
throughout the world, not in India alone, hope 
that destiny will permit the son toremain where 
he is for a long time, so that he can carry out 
not only his own purposes but those of the two 
whose heir he is. 
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The situation facing Mr. Nehru in 
1948 is unlike any other. He is Prime 
Minister of India, a free India which is 
proclaimed in its new draft constitution 
to be a sovereign, independent repub- 
lic. This was the goal of all India’s ef- 
fort for the whole of the present cen- 
tury. And yet the price puid for the 
achievement has been bitter. 

It was necessary (June, 1947) to ac- 
cept the partition of the subcontinent 
into two countries, India and Pakistan, 
a course repugnant to every ideal of 
Gandhi and the two Nehrus. And when 
these two new countries became inde- 
pendent on August fifteenth, the conflict 
between Hindu and Muslim, which had 
been smoldering and flaring up at inter- 
vals throughout the year, took the form 
of savage massacres on a scale almost 
without precedent in modern history. 
Of the survivors, some ten million or 
more were uprooted and thrown across 
the countryside from one of the new 
dominions to the other in a mass migra- 
tion involving unimaginable human 
suffering and loss. You owned what you 
could grab; the Muslim who was driven 
from his possessions in Amritsar avenged 
himself by seizing Hindu possessions 
in Lahore, and vice versa; public order 
and such assets as roads, railroads and 
the like suffered enormously. The In- 
dian national movement, which had 
enjoyed world-wide sympathy for about 
thirty years, particularly in America— 
and which owed some part of its suc- 
cess to that sympathy—found itself, 
in the moment of triumph, blackened 
and shamed. 

This situation endured throughout 
the autumn and well into the winter; 
its effects will be felt for a long time. 
And yet the effort of the Indian govern- 
ment to control the disaster and restore 
reason to the country was strenuous 
and in many ways successful. Six mil- 
lion Muslims were evacuated to Paki- 
stan alive, and over four million Hindus 
and Sikhs were brought into India. And 
although the conditions of these mil- 
lions are not happy—they are all 
“refugees” and bear every mark of 
that status—the Indian government 
has made unprecedented efforts on 
their behalf. From the refugee camps I 
have seen, it appears to me that India 
has done better by far with this prob- 
lem than Pakistan has, although it 
should also be said that India’s re- 
sources are much greater. 


Caste and Economics 


And the burden of all this fell upon 
a government which was itself inex- 
perienced and which was, from August 
fifteenth on, suddenly thrown upon its 
own administrative means. The British 
civil servant, a vanishing species any- 
how—the Indian Civil Service having 
been progressively Indianized through 
the years—was now withdrawn. More- 
over, as life has developed in India over 


the centuries, influenced from the deep- 
est and remotest sources of Hindu an- 
tiquity, every sort of person or group 
there, Hindu or non-Hindu, tends to an 
economic behavior akin to the caste 
system. That is, all the metal workers 
in a certain city will be Muslims, all the 
taxi drivers Sikhs, all the cloth workers 
Hindus (I am stating a generalization 
with no particular city in mind). When 
the massacres came, areas of the econ- 
omy were inevitably paralyzed. There 
was a heavy Muslim representation in 
the railroad workers of India, for ex- 
ample, and a great many of these, feel- 
ing their lives to be unsafe, migrated to 
Pakistan. Bank clerks and accountants 
throughout India were, as a rule, Hin- 
dus, and the mass migration produced 
an oversupply of such workers in India 
and a woeful undersupply in Pakistan. 
To some extent this dislocation went 
through every part of the subcontinent, 
with the acutest trouble in the Punjab. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, as Prime 
Minister of India, has had since last 
August fifteenth to deal with all this 
arid with external dangers as well. The 
chief of the external dangers was, up 
until Gandhi's last days, the possibility 
of war with Pakistan. In the division of 
the subcontinent India got most of the 
resources; for ready supplies, cash on 
hand and the like, the division was 
roughly two thirds to India and one 
third to Pakistan. The Indian army 
was much stronger, and the seventeen 
ordnance factories in the subcontinent 
all are inside the Indian dominion. And 
yet Pakistan has, in the West Punjab 
and the Northwest Frontier Province, 
a very warlike and unruly population. 
Passion and hatred were at their height 
from September to January, exacer- 
bated by the migration of the millions 
who had lost everything and were wild 
for revenge. In this situation it was 
quite possibly military weakness on 
both sides which most decisively pre- 
vented war: Pandit Nehru alone—and 
even Gandhi—might not have been 
able to avoid it if the chances of victory 
had been clear for one side or the other. 
And to bring the danger even closer 
there arose the painful problem of 
Kashmir. 

The two states of Kashmir and 
Jammu, ruled by the same maharajah, 
are known to the world at large chiefly 
because of one exquisite region, the 
Vale of Kashmir, in which is the capital 
Srinagar. Under the partition agree- 
ments the ruler of any Indian state was 
to decide whether he would accede to 
this or that dominion or remain inde- 
pendent. The maharajah of Kashmir, 
a Hindu ruling a predominantly Mus- 
lim country, hesitated through August 
and September. Disorders broke out; 
his Dogra troops are charged with burn- 
ing Muslim villages; certainly a Mus- 
lim exodus began quite early in Sep- 
tember, and was witnessed by some 
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members of the American and Britis) 
press. By October the situation had de. 
teriorated rapidly and numerous My. 
lim tribesmen from the Northwest had 
entered Kashmir to “avenge” their 
kinsmen, although loot was, as usual, 
a major incentive. A rebellion of Mus. 
lim subjects in the western part of the 
state qccurred at the same time. The 
movement grew rapidly; the tribesmen 
swept across almost to Srinagar, the 
capital city. At this point, October 24th, 
the maharajah acceded to India and the 
Indian Government sent its own troops 
by air to protect the state. There ep. 
sued a long and rather indecisive wip. 
ter campaign which poisoned the rela- 
tions between Pakistan and India, since 
Pakistan’s sympathies and active help 
were given to the tribal raiders from the 
beginning. An appeal to the United 
Nations seemed, in January, the only 
way to prevent the localized campaign 
from developing into a real war—and 
that was the decision made by Pandit 
Nehru. It is quite possible that in doing 
so he prevented a war which, under 
present conditions, could easily become 
general. For whatever the United Na- 
tions may do or not do, it is beyond 
question that verbal warfare at Lake 
Success is less dangerous to all now 
living than would be an armed conflict 
in a critical geographical area. 


A Nation’s Birth Pangs 


So much, then, for the monstrous 
problems of India since it obtained its 
freedom. They have been problems so 
complicated, profoundly painful, and 
apparently insoluble that this sketch of 
their elements can hardly suggest the 
tensions they set up. Mahatma Gandhi 
poured his heart out during these 
months, endeavoring to make his peo- 
ple keep the peace, and even he could 
not do it. But Mr. Nehru had the prac- 
tical burden of keeping a government 
together and of making the decisions. 
Nodoubt he consulted Mahatma Gandhi 
at every important turn in events, but 
the responsibility was his own and | 
have an idea that sometimes the Ma- 
hatma’s advice was of an ethical or re- 
ligious nature rather than strictly prac- 
tical. My own notion, derived, it is 
true, from slight knowledge, but also 
from a rather intense communication 
with Mr. Gandhi, is that the Mahatma 
instinctively disliked and dreaded gov- 
ernment, wished to withdraw from its 
awful responsibilities, and would, if he 
could, have devoted his last weeks to 
communion with God. It was no longer 
possible for him to withdraw, after hav- 
ing set his people free, and he was thus 
forced into the capacity of advisor on 
all sorts of practical matters while his 
spirit was agonizing over the horrors of 
violence. 

The relationship between Mr. Nehru 
and the Mahatma would be a fascinat- 
ing study for the historical psycholo- 
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At the cremation of Gandhi, Nehru talks with Lord Louis Mountbat- 
ten and with Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Congress leader, hatless at left. 


gist. Gandhi was religious, profoundly 
religious, and was himself one of the 
great religious phenomena of history. 
Mr. Nehru’s mind, formed by an ex- 
clusively English education, is rational- 
istic, literary and what is called “ mod- 
ern.” He has told us in his autobiog- 
raphy, Toward Freedom—a book valu- 
able in a dozen different ways but in- 
dispensable for an understanding of the 
Indian national movement—that he 
often failed to understand Mr. Gandhi's 
processes of reason or unreason, and 
that again and again his impatience 
with what seemed to him incomprehen- 
sible decisions was hard to control. He 
found, as everybody has, that very 
often when Mr. Gandhi seemed most 
wrong he was in fact most right. The 
mystery of a very great genius, such as 
Gandhi was, must always be baffling to 
the rest of us, and one element in that 
mystery is that the ordinary social, 
economic “and political considerations 
which decide for the rest of us lose their 
weight. Gandhisometimes would under- 
take a course of action against every 
such consideration, to the alarm of his 
most devoted followers, and would be 
proved right in the development of the 
events. Such was the case in 1932 when 
he fasted and prayed for the untouch- 
ables of India, at a time when the 
British government had resolved on a 
separate electorate for them, and against 
every probability it was Gandhi who 
won. 

Mr. Nehru confesses that he, too, has 
been baffled by this purely intuitive 
quality of Gandhi’s in the past, and no 
doubt some other aspects of Gandhi's 
struggle—the medievalism of the spin- 
ning wheel; the dietary experiments; 





the importance given to silence, prayer 
and fasting, chastity and poverty— 
were not objectives to which he was 
naturally sympathetic. But the rela- 
tionship between Gandhi and Nehru 
grew steadily more confident, solid and 
sure through the years, so that Gandhi 
could speak of him just in these last 
months as his “heir,” and so that Nehru 
could take to the Mahatma every 
worry and bewilderment of his difficult 
task. 

To this relationship history in the 
form of the Labor Government added a 
new element in 1947: that of the Vice- 
roy, Lord Louis Mountbatten, later 
governor-general of India and Earl 
Mountbatten of Burma. I dare say 
neither Mahatma Gandhi nor Mr. 
Nehru ever expected that they would 
be skillfully and powerfully aided in the 
liberation of India, in its final stages, 
by a British viceroy. Mr. Gandhi's ex- 
periences-with viceroys in the past have 
not been particularly happy, although 
with Lord Halifax, thanks to a religious 
consciousness they shared, the personal 
relationship as distinct from the politi- 
cal was good. But Mountbatten was a 
phenomenon hitherto unknown to the 
Indian national leaders. A royal prince 
in reality, although not technically so 
ranked, a victorious naval commander, 
a celebrated figure in the great world of 
Europe for years past, Mountbatten 
was an unknown quantity in other re- 
spects. He had had no experience in 
government or in negotiation. It is le- 
gitimate to conjecture that when Mr. 
Attlee explained to him the mission to 
India he emphasized one aim, which 
was to effect the transfer of power there 
with a minimum of damage to every- 
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body concerned. This is, at any rate, 
what I believe Lord Mountbatten tried 
to do, and it can hardly be denied that 
his success was great. As viceroy he had 
to get the Indian leaders to agree upon 
some terms of transfer, and, after Au- 
gust fifteenth, as governor-general he 


‘had to lend stability and the benefits 


of British experience to a government 
new, strange and very prone to theory. 
The full historical record of what he did 
will eventually be spread upon the pub- 
lic memory. His desire to quit India as 
soon as his mission was completed is 
easy to understand: to be “a constitu- 
tional governor-general” is, in fact, to 
be a figurehead, opening exhibitions of 
chrysanthemums and riding in parades. 
Such a position has no attractions for 
a man still young, full of energy and in- 
telligence, anxious to serve his country 
and unwilling to occupy any shelf, how- 
ever eminent it might be. 

Lerd Mountbatten’s unprecedented 
success with the Indian leaders and 
people was shared by his wife. She, in 
fact, came to terms with Mr. Gandhi 
almost at once. His merciful and com- 
passionate heart, which never did make 
much distinction between people be- 
cause of their external conditions, un- 
derstood that grandeur meant little or 
nothing to her, and they became genu- 
ine friends. Lady Mountbatten was 
also indefatigable in good works, of 
which Mr. Gandhi was peculiarly ap- 
preciative: that is, she helped and or- 
ganized in many ways for the victims 
of the great upheaval and has spent 
much of her time visiting refugee camps 
and attempting to improve their con- 
ditions. The Mountbattens are both, in 
fact, an important and integral part of 
the Indian climax, that phase in which 
the epic passed into the prose of history. 

Who would have supposed, two years 
ago, that Gandhi and Nehru would ever 
send wedding presents to a British 
princess, or that they would entertain 
any hypothesis by which India might 
remain in association with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations? 


India and the British 


That they have done these things is 
due, it seems to me, as much to the his- 
torical accident of the Mountbattens’ 
personalities as to any of the other ele- 
ments in the pattern. Of course it is by 
no means settled what India’s relation 
to the Commonwealth is to be, and the 
words ‘ 
public” seem to indicate a concept 
which might be difficult to reconcile 
with any special relation; and yet all 
these ideas are changing so fast that it 
seems quite conceivable not only that 


‘sovereign, independent Re- 


India will remain associated, but that 
the association itself (the British asso- 
ciation of nations, that is) will enter a 
new phase. 

The other persons who make up the 
effective government of India are two 
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groups, the old Congress fighters, that 
is those who accompanied Gandhi and 
Nehru through the long struggle, and 
some non-Congress “padding,” as it 
has been called, persons—like the Fi- 
nance Minister—put into the govern- 
ment because of special aptitudes. The 
old Congress leaders include the most 
important, next to Nehru, of the Indian 
ministers, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
a man of seventy-four who has fol- 
lowed Gandhi for thirty years or so. He 
gave up a flourishing law practice in 
Bombay to go and help the Mahatma 
in Gujarat at the time of the struggle 
for the enslaved tenant farmers there. 
This the Mahatma never forgot. Mr. 
Patel’s practical abilities are great, and 
one of the most distinctive achieve- 
ments of the new regime in India, the 
amalgamation of the greater number of 
the princely states into larger and more 
orderly units, is his doing. (He had an 
able assistant, Mr. V. P. Menon, in this 
achievement.) There were hundreds of 
these little states and the chaos of their 
affairs was one of the things that threat- 
ened Indian unity. Both in the east and 
west of India they have been welded into 
larger units with responsible govern- 
ment. The big states, like Mysore and 
Travancore, retain their princely rulers 
but have agreed to accept constitu- 
tional governments. There now remains 
the one great state in the heart of 
India, Hyderabad, which has not ac- 
ceded to the Indian dominion and which, 
under its Muslim ruler, the Nizam, 
may not do so. For another year it re- 
tains its independence under a stand- 
still agreement, but in 1949 some other 
arrangement will no doubt be made. 


The Gandhi Influence 


Patel has often been supposed to be 
Nehru’s enemy in Indian politics. Ru- 
mors of their cleavage have been float- 
ing about the world ever since August 
fifteenth, 1947, and have often been 
printed in the papers in India and else- 
where. There is no doubt that they dis- 
agree on some fundamental concepts 
both of means and of ends. Patel in De- 
cember and early January made some 
bellicose speeches against. Pakistan, for 
instance. So far as internal affairs go, he 
is clearly some kind of capitalist, just as 
Nehru is clearly some kind of socialist. 
(These terms should not be understood 
in their literal western meanings, but as 
shades of emotion or temperament.) 
Neither capitalism nor socialism has 
precise application to a country like 
India, which has not yet been indus- 
trialized and is still going through a 
very painful rebirth, but the words will 
do to indicate the essence of their differ- 
ence. 

And yet this difference has existed 
for decades and has not prevented the 
sincere collaboration of Nehru and 
Patel in the work of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress. Gandhi held them to- 





The morning after Gandhi’s death Nehru visits Birla House. The loss 
of the Mahatma afiected Nehru deeply—personally as well as politically. 


gether in life and it seems to me that he 
does so even more in death. At any 
rate, Mr. Patel no longer goes about 
the country making those fiery speeches 
which alarmed everybody some months 
ago. The Mahatma’s last fast (plus the 
governmental action giving Pakistan 
its share of the gold reserve) put an end 
to this phase of his activity. And if M~. 
Patel should continue to leave foreign 
affairs, including Pakistan, alone, and 
confine himself to the Home Ministry 
and his other immense responsibilities, 
there is no reason to suppose that any 
real conflict between him and Mr. 
Nehru would arise. 

The other great figures of the govern- 
ment and of the Congress Party have 
not displayed any essential disharmony 
with Nehru’s leadership. The president 
of the Congress is Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad—Rajen Babu, they call him in 
India—who loved Gandhi devotedly 
and is even more bereft than most by 
his death. Doctor Prasad fasted with 
Gandhi the last time, although the 
Mahatma entreated him not to, and it 
was an ordeal from which Doctor 
Prasad took a good while to recover. 
Former governor of West Bengal, Mr. 
Rajagopalachari—“‘C.R.” they call 
him, or sometimes Rajaji—who on June 
twenty-first was appointed governor- 
general of India to succeed Earl Mount- 
batten is also a devoted Gandhian. 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, the Minister 
of Health, is a Sikh princess who gave 
up her own way of life to follow 
Gandhi. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the poet- 
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revolutionary, is now governor of the 
United Provinces—she is a rare spirit, 
a woman of the most extraordinary 
sensitivity, wit and talent. In the last 
days of his life Mr. Gandhi, hearing that 
she was coming to Delhi for a conference 
of governors, remarked, ‘‘Oh, then I 
can’t goaway just yet; I must stay here 
another day or two to see my old 
lady.”’ He was killed before she arrived 
in Delhi, but the tender, familiarly jok- 
ing words were repeated to her. 


A Nationalist War Horse 


One of the great war horses of the 
Indian national movement, and one I 
was most anxious to meet, is the 
Maulana Sahib, as Gandhi called him— 
that is, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
the great Muslim scholar and divine who 
has remained loyal to the Congress all 
his life. He has been president of the 
Congress and is now Minister of Educa- 
tion, a work into which he has thrown 
all his energy. (Jinnah, the leader of 
Pakistan, of course, calls him a “* Quis- 
ling,”’ as he does all other Muslims who 
support the Indian National Congress 
or the Indian state.) 

The Maulana has a noble head and 
an incisive manner of speech. His main 
concern is to provide India with 900,- 
000 schoolteachers in the shortest pos- 
sible time, and his proposal for doing so 
is to conscript university students— 
one year of elementary teaching being 
required for matriculation in a univer- 
sity, and two years to get the degree. 
This proposal is, so far as I know, com- 
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pletely novel, but it is difficult to see 
what other course could be taken in the 
immediate future. The object is to give 
every Indian child at least five years of 
compulsory elementary schooling, and 
jn a country at least 87 per cent illiter- 
ate this, of course, is easier said than 
done. The training colleges cannot pro- 
vide enough teachers; the scale of wages 
is too low; there are not enough school 
buildings. 

The Maulana faces all these prob- 
lems with an energy younger men might 
envy. As he throws his Arab head 
back (his grandfather was an Arab 
and he inherits the look) he suggests, 
indeed, the Thoroughbred ready for the 
race. I do not know whether he will be 
able to put through a program so bold 
and strong—it would be startling even 
in Soviet Russia—but I feel sure that 
he will have a good try. 


330,000,000 Gods 


Nehru’s relationship to all these co- 
workers and co-fighters from the days 
of struggle is apparently excellent. He 
does not interfere with their work. In 
the Constituent Assembly, which for 
the time being functions also as a na- 
tional legislative body, he answers ques- 
tions on foreign affairs and speaks on 
general government policy, but leaves 
to the other ministers all their appro- 
priate special tasks. His government 
thus goes through all the motions of a 
responsible elected parliamentary cab- 
inet, although, of course, it is not really 
that, and will not be so until nation- 
wide elections to the parliament are 
held in 1949 or afterwards. And what of 
the country they govern? 


: 


Violence, as exemplified in this victim of communal rioting in New 


Delhi, has flourished long in India, is one of Nehru’s major problems. 


India is so vast and various that it is 
extremely difficult even for Indians to 
form a clear concept of the nation as a 
whole. There are innumerable languages 
and dialects in the country, dozens of 
widely different climates, an extraor- 
dinary range of food, clothing and 
manners, and so many religions and 
races that they can hardly be counted. 
Inside Hinduism itself there are sects 
almost without number, just as there 
are or can be “ three hundred and thirty 
million gods.” (This, by coincidence, is 
just about the present population of the 
Indian dominion after the amputation 
of Pakistan—it used to be a figurative 
way of speaking about Hindu poly- 
theism.) Among these 330,000,000 peo- 
ple are something like thirty-eight to 
forty million Muslims who were left 
inside India after Pakistan was cut 
away. You might consider, as British 
imperialists did quite sincerely consider, 
that under such conditions India could 
not possibly be a “nation” in the west- 
ern sense, and perhaps there is some- 
thing in that belief. But as a matter of 
fact India does not particularly want 
to be a ‘“‘nation” in the western sense 
(or only extremely westernized Indians 
do), and indeed why should she? The 
Indian genius is quite different. Let me 
see if I can make that clear without go- 
ing too far afield into anthropology and 
religion. 

India is, geographically, more cut off 
from the rest of the world than any 
other great country, and has been so 
always. The Indian subcontinent has 
water all around it except to the north, 
where there tower the unimaginable 
peaks of the Himalayas. There appears 





to be, in historical times, only one valid 
road of invasion, that which comes 
down over the Hindu Kush, or through 
the Khyber Pass. All the great inva- 
sions in historical times came that way, 
three notable cases being those of 
Alexander the Great, the Muslims who 
stayed to become Mughals and the 
Persians who returned to Persia. 
Below the Himalayas in prehistoric 
times there grew up a culture which in 
its sovereign elements is the culture of 
India today. The geographical isolation 
kept it from going through so many 
changes as the cultures of other lands. 
This culture is extraordinarily elastic 
and inclusive; it receives anything and 
anybody into it on certain elementary 
conditions, and although it is subject 
to very great abuses, nobody could pos- 
sibly deny that it also enshrines and 
perpetuates an almost supernal wis- 
dom. The abuses are usually far more 
apparent to westerners than the wis- 
dom, and those occasional westerners 
who do perceive the wisdom are sub- 
ject toa great deal of Philistine ridicule. 
If you had to make a very brief sum- 
mary of the ancient and modern Indian 
culture you could do no better than to 
take the words of Bhagavan Das, the 
venerable Sanskrit scholar and author- 
ity on comparative religious scriptures, 
whom I visited in Benares. He says 
that the Hindu view of life, and expres- 
sion of that view, may be summed up 
in the four ashramas or ages of man and 
the four divisions of labor. The ashra- 
mas, as Bhagavan Das interprets 
them, are merely time-space stages in 
the evolution of consciousness, without 
particular causality: they are first, 
youth, desire and ambition; second, the 
householder stage, the family man; 
third, semiretirement; fourth, abstrac- 
tion, contemplation of the supreme 
spirit, withdrawal. The four divisions 
of labor are what eventuated into the 
Hindu caste system, which, in all its 
complication and relentlessness, is what 
revolts most westerners in India’s cul- 
ture. Bhagavan Das puts it very purely: 


Hindu Philosophy 


“The book governs the sword; the 
sword protects the purse; the purse 
nourishes the plow; the plow nour- 
ishes and supports all in turn. Or, even 
more simply, teach, guard, feed, serve.” 

Those who teach are the Brahmans; 
those who guard are called Kshatriyas 
(the warrior caste from which the kings 
arose); those who feed, who hold the 
purse, are the Vaishyas; those who 
plow are the Shudras. These are the 
four great main divisions of Hinduism 
since remotest antiquity, and of course 
there could be no possible objection to 
the concept if it had not solidified, long, 
long ago, into a system forbidding any 
man to do other than that work he was 
born to do under these rules. And more- 
over, as a glaring abuse, there arose the 
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even more horrible institution of the 
outcasts, those who have no caste at all, 
the so-called untouchables, of whom 
there are sixty millions in India and 
who under the old orthodox Hinduism 
were unclean from birth—whose very 
shadow polluted, and whose lives from 
birth to death were outside the pale of 
human society. 


A World of Symbols 


Under this system, as may be easily 
seen, race, creed, color and philosophy 
all take second place to a sort of socio- 
economic framework which can accept 
anything so long as it performs its func- 
tion. By the time history began, India 
was already, if not a nation, at any rate 
quite clearly a distinct society. This 
society has been not so much weak or 
strong, in the material sense, as simply 
indifferent to temporal vicissitudes, in- 
cluding foreign invaders. These have 
come and gone without making any 
real difference to the Indian reality. No 
more instructive episode in this regard 
could be found than the story of the 
Muslim conquerors who, in the 17th 
Century, built so many celebrated 
mosques and palaces, including the 
white tomb of love, the Taj Mahal. 
They were, as their art and architec- 
ture show, very sénsitive to Hindu in- 
fluences, and became themselves largely 
Hindu by their successive marriages to 
Hindu princesses. Conversions, forced 
and unforced, created a Muslim popu- 
lation at this period, and that popula- 
tion has been increased during the past 
century. But could anybody truly say 
that the Muslims of India were the 
same as the Muslims of the Arab world? 
In society and economics the Muslims 
of India have been heavily influenced 
by the caste system, as in religion they 
have accepted many Hindu practices 
and forms. Muslim saints have flour- 
ished by the dozen in India and have 
often been reverenced by Muslim and 
Hindu alike. Islamic mysticism, coming 
originally from Persia, has often verged 
on Hindu forms, and a good many 
Hindu mystics of modern times (such 
as Shri Aurdbindo Ghose) have had 
Muslim followers. In other words, even 
Islam, one of the simplest forms of 
monotheism in existence, has not been 
proof against the power of the Hindu 
universe. 

The Hindu lives in a world of sym- 
bols. Each devotional act of his life 
(and they are innumerable) has sym- 
bolic meaning which, when explored, 
leads into the furthest reaches of phi- 
losophy. 

This distinctive, indeed unique, so- 
ciety, with a population always on the 
increase at dizzying speed, inhabits a 
country which, with all its range and 
variety and natural possibilities, has 
never been subject to planned develop- 
ment and is consequently very poor. The 
standard of living in India is very prob- 


ably the lowest existing in a civilized 
country. There are millions with no 
possessions at all. In the United Prov- 
inces alone (one single province) there 
are today twenty million landless peas- 
ants, most of them untouchables, who 
are at the mercy of the landlord, the 
money lender, the tax collector and the 
natural elements. The average daily 
wage in all India used to be four annas 
a day, or about eight cents; it may have 
risen a little now, but it still could 
hardly exceed ten cents for the whole 
country. This was the real reason why 
Mahatma Gandhi tried to live on an 
irreducible minimum all his life: he did 
not want to live beyond the scale of the 
Indian poor. This they understood, too, 
and it is perhaps the reason why, years 
ago—nobody seems to know exactly 
when, but well over thirty years ago— 
the appellation ‘“ Mahatma,” or Great 
Soul, arose to him from the impover- 
ished masses themselves. 

Mr. Nehru and his colleagues thus 
are not only a government quite differ- 
ent in quality and purpose from any 
other but are ruling a country which is 
itself unique among the nations or so- 
cieties of the earth. Any attempt to fit 
India into a neat little strait jacket of 
doctrine, such as communism or cap- 
italism, would be hopeless, indeed child- 
ish: too much of the Indian reality es- 
capes such analyses or is left over after 
they have done their best. I believe 
that Mr. Nehru and his colleagues un- 
derstand this very well, no matter how 
westernized their own minds may ap- 
pear to be, and one of their difficulties 
in dealing with the west is that the 
Indian reality, in all its splendor and 
misery, is not understood outside the 
teeming subcontinent in which it has 
its being. 

Nehru’s return to India has been pro- 
gressively accentuated through the 
years. His last book, The Discovery of 
India, describes how his westernized or 
Anglicized mind began and continued 
the pilgrimage into India’s past, into 
the literature, art, architecture, phi- 
losophy and archaeology which lie be- 
hind all the phenomena of the present. 
He has still not accommodated himself 
much to the mysticism which pervades 
this past as it does this present; but it 
is easy to see how much closer he is to 
it now than he was when he wrote his 
autobiography. 

His love for his country is very deep 
and strong. This is the sort of thing one 
can discern more or less incidentally 
and not in words alone. (His whole life 
would prove the point and still one 
might not feel it in his presence except 
for the accidental revelation.) I must 
tell here (without permission) a story 
which shows one instance of his love 
for India. I was sitting in his house one 
evening this winter discussing with him 
some vast insoluble problem, I forget 
exactly which one, when he leaned over 
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suddenly with a quick smile to stick his 
forefinger at the lifted nose of a cocker. 
spaniel puppy that had just come into 
the room. The puppy was delighted and 
tumbled on the floor at his feet. I was 
reminded of something that had hap- 
pened to me a few nights before on the 
way up to the Himalayas. My train had 
stopped for two or three hours at g 
wayside station. I was awakened there 
by the frantic howling of a dog. For a 
long time I did not get out to see what 
was happening but finally I did, be. 
cause I could not sleep. Stepping over 
the dozens of prostrate forms that en- 
cumbered the platform, as they do 
every station platform in India, I reached 
a spaniel puppy which was chained to 
a packing case and crying out its misery 
in piercing yells. It stopped at once 
when I stroked it, but resumed when I 
went back to the train. On a second 
attempt, when I stayed longer, I suc- 
ceeded in getting the puppy to go to 
sleep and it stayed asleep. 

I told Nehru this simply out of pride 
and vanity that I had been able to make 
the dog sleep. He was listening with an 
absent smile, playing with the baby 
spaniel the while, but when I mentioned 
the prostrate forms of the sleepers on 
the platform he suddenly forgot the dog 
and a look of cruel pain came into his 
face. I knew that it hurt him deeply to 
think of Indians, and so many of them, 
sleeping thus, cold and hungry, through 
the night. 

His face does, in fact, express what he 
is thinking or particularly what he is 
feeling with the most remarkable clar- 
ity. This might be a disadvantage in 
diplomacy or perhaps in ordinary west- 
ern politics, where the so-called “ poker 
face,” the iron mask, is the gamester’s 
wear. But Nehru’s sensitivity, his im- 
petuous nature and fiery temperament, 
make it quite impossible for him to dis- 
semble any strong feeling. As a result, 
he convinces friend and foe alike of his 
sincerity. It would be quite impossible 
to doubt it after five minutes’ talk with 
him. This, I think, is accepted as a fact 
even in Pakistan, where criticism of 
India and its leaders is the burden of all 
conversation. 


Nehru and the Press 


Nehru does not like criticism at all; 
neither do his colleagues, although 
some are more hardened to it than he is. 
His passionate answers to critical ques- 
tions in the legislative assembly have 
sometimes been his best, because in his 
fury he says more than he perhaps in- 
tended, and the emotion becomes politi- 
cally irresistible. It is certain, however, 
that criticism of any prime minister 
cannot be avoided, and that somehow 
or other it is an inevitable part of the 
job. 

Press criticism or adverse press re- 
ports become the merest commonplace 
to western politicians, most of whom 
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have spent their entire lives under its 
bludgeonings. 

In India, aside from Gandhi, there 
have been few leaders who have not re- 
sented an adverse word, particularly in 
the press. This March, Mr. Nehru in 
the legislative assembly actually threat- 
ened the foreign press with some un- 
identified form of discipline (which 
could only, under the circumstances, 
be censorship) if it did not mend its 
ways. The press at large feels itself to 
be in some way, or to some degree, un- 
der his displeasure. The truth of the 
matter is that all the leading members 
of the government of India—those who 
count most, anyhow—are national rev- 
olutionary leaders who are accustomed 
to being regarded throughout the world 
as heroes. Immense crowds, crowds 
larger than any ever seen in the west, 
have followed them and listened to 
them for years; they have all been 
idolized; their moral righteousness has 
never been questioned even by their 
supposed enemies, the British imperial 
authorities, who always treated them 
with great respect. It is strange and 
startling for such men, now that they 
are abruptly thrust into the position of 
power, to find that their decisions and 
sometimes even their motives may be 
questioned. 

It seems to me to be a matter of time 
lag, which, in my experience, has been 
the principal failing of all men in power 
during the past two decades. That is, 
very few among them have ever been 
able to tell what year it is. Their minds 
do not catch up with the calendar be- 


As prime minister, Nehru addresses a typically huge Indian crowd at 
the Ramlila Grounds near New Delhi the day after the funeral of Gandhi. 





cause, under the manifold preoccupa- 
tions of office, they are stuck with the 
equipment they came in with. Thus we 
find Mr. Nehru referring, even now, to 
“the two-nation theory,” meaning the 
thesis upon which India was parti- 
tioned, although it should be quite ap- 
parent by now that the two nations are 
not a theory, but a fact. (It could, per- 
haps, be only a temporary fact; but at 
any rate it is a fact internationally 
recognized.) 


From Poetry to Prose 


However, opposition and criticism 
are so new to the present Indian gov- 
ernment that a period of psychological 
readjustment is inevitable. The heroes 
of the Indian national revolution have 
passed from poetry to prose, and they 
are not yet used to it. 

It has always been a matter of regret 
to me that I saw nothing at firsthand 
of that Indian national revolution, 
unique in its kind both by its spirit and 
its methods. The influence of leaders on 
vast masses of people has never been 
more dynamic (not even in the China 
of thirty years ago), and it was exer- 
cised, thanks to Gandhi, without vio- 
lence. I have my own theories about 
the Indian crowd and its responses: I 
believe these to be religious in essence. 
However, quite aside from theory, the 
concrete facts are enough to stagger 
the imagination. There are supposed 
to have been about four million people 
in the region where the rivers converge, 
where Gandhi’s ashes were immersed 
last February twelfth. That, no doubt, 
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is the largest crowd ever assembled, or 
certainly one of the largest. But great 
crowds are a commonplace in Indian 
public life. Nehru once had two million 
gathered in Calcutta last winter (at a 
time when the loud-speaker, as is al- 
most inevitable under such conditions, 
refused to work). I saw but one such 
crowd with him. It was at Amritsar on 
the day before the Mahatma was assas- 
sinated. 

Never have I seen a more good- 
natured crowd anywhere. There was 
plenty of pushing and shoving; the 
young officer with me, Unni Nayar of 
the headquarters in Delhi, lost the dec- 
orations off his shirt and even his para- 
trooper’s insignia; it was a sort of foot- 
ball scrimmage. But eventually the 
whole immense gathering found places 
and subsided to the ground when Mr. 
Nehru, on a platform in the middle, 
began to speak. 

And again the loud-speaker refused 
to work. With so many people surging 
like a sea over the ground it would be 
impossible to protect any wires unless 
they were buried. There were people in 
the tops of the surrounding trees. The 
incredible mass, packed into a small 
area, kept silent while Nehru struggled 
to speak to them, but of course they 
could not hear. 

And then I realized that they did not 
mind, that they were happy to be there 
whether they could hear or not. The 
coconsciousness of so many feeling the 
same thing at the same time was enough 
to make them happy. 

And what was it they felt? I saw 
many women there and elsewhere 
during that day lifting their small 
children, even babies, to catch a 
glimpse of Nehru, and realized that 
it had nothing whatever to do with 
political consciousness. It was a form 
of love, and in my opinion a religious 
love: that is, the thing called in Hindu- 
stani darshan, a form of benediction, 
is bestowed upon young and old alike, 
conscious or unconscious, by the mere 
presence of a great soul. The peoplé get 
darshan in the temples, they get it in 
certain ceremonies and they get it from 
being in any place where one of their 
great men, blood of their blood and 
soul of their soul, passes by. Volumes 
might be written on the immensity of 
this concept, which is deep in the In- 
dian consciousness and is shared by 
every simple worker or peasant. Then I 
knew why in the villages, when they 
present formal addresses to Mr..Nehru, 
their instinct leads them to expressions 
of poetic devotion, “Star of India,” 
and the like. 

I felt in that crowd what they felt, 
and I knew how they had given him, 
as their own particular appellation for 
this particular avatar of the common 
consciousness, the name (Nehru’s and 
his alone) “Lord of India’s heart.” 

THE END 
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Turning the crank with reminiscent skill, author O'Hara wins admiring glances from model Leila Ernst in a surviving Bearcat. 


THE STUTZ BEARCAT 


“The Car That Made Good in a Day” 


by JOHN O°HARA 


T MAY BE POSSIBLE to write a novel about an 
I automobile, although I wouldn’t like to try 
it. It is almost impossible to write a piece about 
one very special automobile without gathering 
enough in the way of information, legend, rec- 
ollections and mental junk to write a book the 
size of a novel. In my researches for this piece I 
spoke to nearly a hundred men and women, 
and in almost every case-all I had to do was 
mention the words Stutz Bearcat and the inter- 
viewee would sort of lean back, light a fresh 
cigarette, take a sip of coffee, and be off on a 
jag of reminiscence that was like the one that 
started me off in the first place. 

I would call up somebody (by the way, I am 
not netting a nickel on this piece; it all went for 
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meals and telephone calls) and announce my 
project, and the fellow at the other end of the 
wire would put his feet on the desk and say, 
“The Stutz Bearcat? Yes, indeed. I remember 
one time ’* He would supply an anecdote 
or two, complete with mileage, miles per hour, 
names of roadhouses, bands that played at the 
roadhouses, maiden names of present-day ma- 
trons, articles of clothing, song titles, financial 
transactions and anything else that came to 
mind during this session of free association and 
total recall. ‘The Stutz Bearcat? Yes, indeed. 
Another time I remember ——” 

Fifteen dollars later on my toll charge or 
lunch tab I would call another guy and men- 
tion that I had been talking to the previous 
one. “Oh, sure,”’ the second guy would say. 
“ Did Bill tell you about ” and I would get 
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the same set of facts. Eighty-five miles. Seventy- 
two miles per hour. The Ramblers Inn. Artie 
Hand. The California Ramblers. Helen Smith. 
Leather coats. I Might be Your Once-in-a- 
While. And You Tell ’em, Casket, I’m Coffin. 
“But,” the second guy would say, “ Bill’s wrong 
on one thing. It wasn’t a Stutz Bearcat. It was 
a Mercer Raceabout.” Or if not a Mercer it 
would turn out to have been a Hudson 
Super-Six Speedster, or a Noma, a Roamer, a 
National Sextette, an Apperson Jack Rabbit 8, 
a Templar, a Jordan Silhouette 8, a broken- 
down Crane-Simplex that belonged to an aunt, 
a Paige convertible, an Owen Magnetic, a 
Peerless (Loafing Range, Sporting Range), a 
Scripps-Booth, a Peugeot, a Kissel Kar, a Due- 
senberg, or a broken-down Packard that be- 
longed to an aunt. (Continued on Page 86) 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

Then with a fine disregard of Fowler 
I would ask: ‘Who do you remember 
that did have a Stutz Bearcat?” and 
the answer would be the answer that 
became a classic of this experience: 
“Well, I think old Spencer Willoughby 
had one. He must have had one. He 
was the type.” 

On further checking it would turn out 
that old Spencer Willoughby had some- 
thing else, not a Bearcat, but I think 
it’s a nice compliment to a car that has 
been an orphan for twenty-five years— 
orphan being the trade name for a car 
no longer manufactured—to have it still 
representing a type. Of course the 
greater compliment is that in represent- 
ing a type it also remains the single, ex- 
clusive, self-sufficient symbol of a man- 
ner of living at a time of our country’s 
life. No person, no poem, no edifice, 
no storm, no romance, and possibly no 
battle so aptly or comparably indicates, 
without additional identification, a by- 
gone way of living and the people who 
lived it. People can be very inaccurate 
about so relatively recent temples as the 
Waldorf-Astoria and the Empire State 
Building. I’m not sure within ten years 
of the date of A Visit From St. Nicholas. 
The Blizzard of 88 was only sixty years 
ago, but could you say offhand who was 
President when the snow began to fall? 
Who besides Edna St. Vincent Millay 
herself remembers the first publication 
date of her famous quatrain with the 
biterminalucent (a word I just made 
up and see no future for) candle? 

But the Stutz Bearcat and its time 
are inextricably associated. 


The Birth of a Legend 


The first Stutz Bearcat was built in 
1914, a few years after the late Harry 
C. Stutz manufactured his first car. Like 
most automobiles in those days it was 
what might be called a hybrid; it was 
what used to be known as an “ assem- 
bled’’ job, which means that a car would 
be designed at one plant—chassis, dis- 
tinctive body, and the plant’s own ideas 
of what belonged in a superior motor- 
car—while the motor came from an en- 
tirely separate manufacturer, a motor 
maker. I have no idea, for instance, how 
many makes of car were powered by 
Lycoming or Continental. In the case of 
the Stutz, the Wisconsin motor was used 
from 1910 to 1916, when the Stutz peo- 
ple designed and built their own motor 
at 10th and North Capitol Avenue in 
Indianapolis, if you care for the ring 
of authenticity. Harry Stutz was a 
“practical” man, as distinguished 
from those notoriously impractical 
fellows from M.I.T. and Lehigh, with 
their M.E.’s and B.S.’s in M.E. He 
had been, as a matter of fact, an 
axle builder, and a good one, before go- 
ing into the automobile business on 
what was then a fairly large scale. 
In that respect—being an axle builder— 





In memory the Bearcat remains the single, exclusive, self-sufficient 
symbol of a manner of living at a special time of our country’s life. 


he differed only slightly from hundreds 
of other automobile-manufacturing pi- 
oneers. The story was repeated so often 
that it almost seems there had been a 
pattern for bringing out a new car. 

In the day of the first automobile 
almost every town big enough to sup- 
port a church and a lockup al- 
ready had a wagon works. Most of them 
were satisfied to get along on the busi- 
ness that came their way within the 
county boundaries. A few, like the Swab 
Wagon Works in Elizabethville, Penn- 
sylvania, and, of course, the Studebaker 
plant in South Bend, Indiana, built such 
good wagons that their reputations went 
over state lines and, in the case of Stude- 
baker, across oceans. By the time the 
automobile was being called by the icky 
nickname ‘“‘automobubble”’ these local 
wagon factories were being run by the 
second, third, fourth and later genera- 
tions. There were also carriage builders, 
who would build you anything from a 
sulky toa democrat. Any time youslam 
the door of a Continental convertible 
and like the click-thump sound, don’t 
think you’re hearing anything new. We 
had fine coachwork before A. Lincoln 
was fighting the Black Hawk War. 

Mr. Schaeffer, owner and proprietor 
of your local carriage or wagon works, 
was always of one mind about the auto- 
mobile: he was either its sworn enemy, 
arguing that a horse and carriage didn’t 
boil over, didn’t frighten mares in foal, 
didn’t raise clouds of dust, and could 
climb Red Church Hill; or he was will- 
ing to risk his reputation and his cash 
in support of his conviction that the 
automobile was here to stay. I regret to 
say that the pro-automobile Mr. Schaef- 
fer and the anti-automobile Mr. Schaef- 
fer usually ended up in the same situa- 
tion: they both lost their shirts. 

The stubborn Mr. Schaeffer who 
wouldn’t allow a Partin-Palmer or an 
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E-M-F. in his shop, not even to fix a 
mudguard, inevitably discovered that 
he had enough clear space for a couple 
of basketball games and when he went 
to the bank it was always to take some- 
thing out instead of to put something 
in. The pro-automobile Mr. Schaeffer, 
with whom we are at the moment on 
friendlier terms, was a forward-thinking 
man, and if he seems from the point of 
view of 1948 to have been too progres- 
sive for his own good, that’s merely 
second-guessing and ungrateful second- 
guessing at that. The knowledge that 
he gained, and paid for with his own 
cash and maybe that of a few confident 
friends, was as important to the devel- 
opment of today’s Supermaster as the 
work that goes on in laboratories. 

Any time I see a row of buttons ona 
1948 dashboard I think of an old car 
called the Premier. I don’t know what 
the buttons did on a Premier, but they 
weren’t there in case the owner had an 
accident to his spats. It can remain for 
a more painstaking researcher to make 
in detail the point that the 1948 Super- 
master has very little in the way of body 
or chassis refinement that wasn’t known 
about and tinkered with at least twenty 
years ago, and thirty or forty years ago 
it was pro-automobile Mr. Schaeffer 
who did most of the trial-and-error and 
trial-and-triumph tinkering. 

He would read up on automobiles, 
inspect those that came to his shop for 
paint jobs, take a trip to one of the auto 
shows, and convince himself that he 
knew how to put one of the things to- 
gether. Pretty soon you would have a 
Schaeffer Four, which meant a Schaef- 
fer body and somebody else’s motor. 
Regrettably Mr. Schaeffer was a man 
whose previous experience qualified him 
to relieve horse’s colic, rub with lini- 
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ment, and perform the firing treatment 
for thrush; he had little or no knowledge 
of 10,000th-inch tolerances and the 
Jo-blocks. But he sure did know how to 
set a door. 

Harry Stutz was better qualified, they 
tell me, than my mythical Mr. Schaef- 
fer. He was a machinist, not a body- 
builder, and when he began putting out 
the Bearcat (for around $6000) he was 
building a car so good that in the very 
early 1920’s his sales department sent 
telegrams to the early purchasers and 
120 owners replied that their cars had 
completed more than 100,000 miles 
apiece and were performing satisfacto- 
tily. 

They will tell you today that the 
Stutz Bearcat was not really a fast car. 
Seventy was about all you could expect 
on the road, but there were no Auto- 
bahns or Pennsylvania Turnpikes in 
those days, and with those tires— 
clincher type, to be sure, on wire 
wheels—seventy was fast enough. 


The Quest for Glory 


Stutz, being an Indianapolis man, en- 
tered a car in the first 500-mile race in 
1911. That was, you recall, a year after 


he built his first car. His car finished, ' 


and although it finished way out of the 
money, it nevertheless was good enough 
to finish. The next year he had three 
cars in the race, and one of them, driven 
by Charles Merz, finished fourth. In 
1913 the Stutz, again driven by Merz, 
who is still alive in Indianapolis, came 
in third. That was the best showing the 
Stutz ever made in the 500-miler. It 
may surprise some r-r-r-racing fans to 
find that the Stutz never won the big 
race. In 1911 the Marmon won; in 1912 
the National won; in 1913 it was the 
Peugeot; in 1914, the Delage; 1915, the 
Mercedes, driven by Ralph DePalma; 
1916, the Peugeot again, driven by Dario 
Resta; and here, are the winning cars 
from 1919 to 1923 inclusive: Peugeot, 
Monroe, Frontenac, Murphy Special, 
H. C. S. Special. 


The H. C. S. initials stand for our 
friend Harry C. Stutz, but the car called 
the H. C. S. was not a product of the 
factory that produced the Bearcat. High 
Finance had moved in on the Stutz 
Plant, Fred Ewan Moskovics became 
president of the reorganized Stutz com- 
pany, which manufactured a larger au- 
tomobile of the Cadillac-Packard- 
Peerless class, and the H. C. S. ap- 
peared. 

It was a rather neat-looking little 
job at first, but I believe I violate no 
confidences and risk no legal action in 
saying that the H. C. S. stock job was 
not the world’s greatest motorcar. After 
1923 the Stutz name and even the Stutz 
initials disappeared from the Indianap- 
olis Speedway. 

The wonderful slogan, “the car that 
made good in a day,” which belonged 
to Stutz, was applied after the Stutz 
won the Sheepshead Bay race in 1911. 

As a word merchant, I have been fool- 
ing around with a theory that, besides 
the slogan, a not-inconsiderable factor 
in helping the car to catch on was the 
name itself. Stutz had a dash, a zip, 
that belonged to the car just as the name 
Duesenberg has become a kind of ono- 
matopoetic symbol for a long, hand- 
some, powerful heap. (Quite parenthet- 
ically, the writer has a long, handsome, 
powerful heap called, by coincidence, a 
Duesenberg, which he would part with 
for sordid cash and promise of a good 
home.) 

Back where I come from the na- 
tives give German words the full Ger- 
man treatment, but even pronouncing 
it Shtootz didn’t entirely take away the 
dash and zip. When you heard the name 
Stutz (or Shtootz) you felt like saying, 
“They went that way.” 

But even if the car had been called 
Marigold Poinsettia I guess it would 
have caught on in time, because there 
was a small but audible public ready to 
welcome it. They were the somewhat 
displaced persons who were young and 
solvent just after World War I. By no 


If you’re over forty, you know the pictures of the Bearcat snapped 
at the World War I flying field, complete with officers and cognac. 
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means all of them had been in uniform 
during that war. We historians ought 
to make it clearer than it is that the 
Lost Generation, the principals and 
walk-ons of the Jazz Age, were not all 
contemporaries of Raoul Lufbery, Lieut. 
Pat O’Brien, Di Gates, Hobey Baker, 
Tommy Hitchcock, or a fellow I once 
met on a train whose card said Wain- 
wright P. Wemple, who was believed to 
be the only man then living who had 
been clipped on the skull by a spinning 
propeller. 

The names I have mentioned were 


. young fellows who, you might say, took 


the First World War out of the mud and 
made it seem to us at home like a hell of 
an exciting game that was being played 
for keeps. In numbers and in decibels the 
flashy young of the Jazz Age who had 
not even been college freshmen in 1918 
were at least as numerous as the lads 
who had been graduated or who left 
college in 16 or ’17 to sign up with the 
Canadians, the Morgan-Harjes ambu- 
lance unit, and the Lafayette Esca- 
drille, which, believe it or not, was some- 
what smaller than an army division, 
wartime strength. 

Careless reading and untrustworthy 
memories are responsible for the im- 
pression still held that every important 
figure in the Jazz Age once had his pic- 
ture taken in high-laced boots, Sam 
Browne belt, long woolen muffler, and 
the French or British uniform. You know 
those pictures. (You do if you're forty, 
that is.) A group of lads on the field 
at , standing outside the officers’ 
mess, two or three of the lads holding 
up cognac bottles, all smoking ciga- 
rettes (a cigarette added something 
then; now something’s added to the cig- 
arette), and in the group there was al- 
ways one little fellow who had so many 
palms to his Croix de Guerre that the 
ribbon hung down to the belt around 
his waist. The little fellow always turned 
out to be René Fonck. The fellow with 
the Legion of Honor badge was Guyne- 
mer. The tallest lad was Tex Somebody, 
last name forgotten. 


The Bearcat Crowd 


The Stutz Bearcat Crowd, goodness 
knows, was well represented in those 
photographs, but at the very same time 
those pictures were being taken there 
were many eventual Bearcat owners 
sweating it out at Johnny Hun’s, Doc 
Harstrum’s and, I suppose, Oak Park 
High. 

This historian in 1918 regarded Pitts- 
burgh as the Middle West, a parochial 
attitude comparable to that of Califor- 
nians who tell you they are going “ back 
East”—to Omaha. Consequently my 
great big treasure of memories of a Stutz 
Bearcat nature is miserably lacking in 
references to citizens of God’s Country, 
by which of course I mean all that terri- 
tory beyond the Susquehanna and south 
of the Rappahannock. However, a 
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One Bearcat hero made a glorious entrance to his old campus at Char- 
lottesville. The fact that the girl with him was Barbara LaMarr helped. 


Southerner and a Chicagoan are the 
heroes of two of my favorite para- 
graphs of the Stutz era. 

The Chicagoan is a man whom I shall 
call Don Thornley, which is close enough 
to his real name. Don always has been a 
fast man with a motorcar, and today 
he is prominent in midget-auto racing. 
Years ago he was in New York with 
Mrs. Thornley. She was going back to 
Chicago and he, she thought, was going 
to remain in New York. He accompan- 
ied her to Grand Central, saw her off on 
the Twentieth Century Limited, left the 
depot, got into his automobile, and was 
in Chicago next morning in time to greet 
her descending from the train. 

That’s what I mean by the Stutz 
Crowd. I also mean a fellow named Ben. 
Ben had gone to the University of Vir- 
ginia, where he belonged to The Seven, 
a dreadfully secret organization which 
for mumbo jumbo puts Skull & Bones 
in the approximate esoteric class of the 
Yale Athletic Association. Ben also be- 
longed to Eli Banana, another Virginia 
hush club; to Kappa Beta Phi, T. N. E., 
and dear knows what all. He was a 
Campus Celeb. 

Then in World War I he joined 
the Marines, fought the good fight, 
and came out with some respectable 
badges. He hung around France for 
a while, making a beautiful dollar here 
and there, until he began to feel that ir- 
resistible tug of Alma Mater. He sailed 
for New York, bought a car and a coon- 
skin coat, and invited his favorite girl, 
who was just about the favorite girl of 
all Americans who shaved and many 
who did not, to go with him on a visit 
to the U. of Va. Ben arrived at Char- 
lottesville in glory supreme: he was 
wearing a coonskin coat, he had a brand- 
new car, and sitting beside him was the 
most gorgeous movie star of the day. 
The girl was Barbara LaMarr, and you 
can bet your sweet life the car was a 
Stutz Bearcat. 

The Bearcat was a sporting car that 
didn’t need a brick track. It was all im- 
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pudence, fight-or-frolic. All it needed 
was another car to make a contest. Most 
Bearcats didn’t even have a top; when 
it rained or snowed, they let it, the peo- 
ple for whom the car may not have been 
intended, but who adopted it. 

At the same time it was a highly 
moral machine. A young blood who ap- 
peared at a girl’s house in his Bearcat 
had—let’s face it—half his battle won 
for him; the Bearcat did that, whether 
the girl was from Farmington or the 
farmer’s daughter, the big difference be- 
ing that the farmer’s daughter had to 
be met a country half-mile away, while 
the Farmington type was waiting at the 
porte-cochere. But the anatomy of the 
automobile was none of the devil’s do- 
ing. The Bearcat had room for only two 
persons, and yet there was no true inti- 
macy, at least so long as the lady and 
gentleman remained in the car. Two 
bucket seats created a little wall be- 
tween their occupants, thus serving 
purity’s purpose. 


Chaperoned by Klaxon 


What’s more, in the early Bearcats 
someone had gone so far as to provide a 
kind of referee’s warning against the 
ardent and impulsive: if the boy—or the 
girl—snuggled closer, he—or she—was 
likely to lean on the horn button, which 
had been placed between the seats, and 
I am told that nothing is so arresting to 
incipient madness as the sudden squawk- 
ing of a Klaxon at the moment of mak- 
ing the pitch. Little Willie, the comic- 
strip pubert with the habits of the vo- 
yeur, has done no more for good behav- 
ior than that horn button between the 
seats of the Bearcat. An added attrac- 
tion, without amorous connotations, 
was the starter situated almost flush 
against the driver’s seat, properly to op- 
erate which, one had to stand almost 
erect and stomp. 

Having more or less insisted on es- 
tablishing the Stutz as the car of the 
young, rich, and fun-loving, my zeal for 
total accuracy compels me to admit 
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that the car was for sale to anybody 
yho had six thousand bucks. Wallaee 
Reid, who did for the womenfolks what 
Barbara LaMarr did for the men, was 
young, rich, and fun-loving and the 
owner of a Stutz Bearcat, but Charles 
M. Schwab was no chicken when he 
owned one. 

| could pad this piece with the 
names of dozens who were young, rich, 
and fun-loving, but too many of the 
names are now buried in the various 
Social Registers. Assuming just for the 
hell of it that I were in the Dayton- 
Cincinnati Social Register, I don’t think 
I'd be terribly interested in reading the 
names of former owners of Bearcats who 
are listed in the Baltimore book. The 
name I made up earlier, Spencer Wil- 
loughby, covers those people. 


The Stutz Type 


Phil Plant, the late ex-husband of 
Constance Bennett, and a millionaire 
who probably first typified the term 
playboy, was a Bearcat owner whose 
name will be remembered. I don’t think 
anyone ever called Theodore Roberts a 
playboy or a society character; he was 
always called the lovable, gruff, cigar- 
smoking movie actor. Luts Angel Firpo, 
who once gave Jack Defnpsey a rough 
evening and George Bellows the inspira- 
tion for a great lithograph—Firpo had 
a Bearcat and later became the Buenos 
Aires distributor for the kig Stutz made 
by Fred Moskovics. Primo Carnera had 
a Bearcat, and so did a bootlegger I used 
to know. Jack Johnson had one, which, 
it.occurs to me, he may have earned on 
his back, that time in Cuba when he 
was said to have been keeping the sun 
out of his eyes. Charley Murray, a Key- 
stone Comedy comedian who never 
made me laugh, possessed a Bearcat. 
Sid Smith, the cartoonist and creator of 
Andy Gump, was a Bearcat man, and 
so was Syd Smith of the Racquet Club, 
former squire of Lili Damita, former 
wife of Errol Flynn, former Olympic 
boxer. 
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The odd fact about my writing this 
piece is that in my home town the 
“Stutz Crowd” didn’t own a single 
Stutz. For a place its size our town put 
on a pretty imposing parade of snappy 
chariots, as we slickers called them. The 
man after whom I was named had an 
Abbot-Detroit, painted gray, with small 
rivets that made me think of an early 
armored car. 

I can remember without any effort 
Pierces, a Rolls, Packard Twin-Sixes, 
Loziers, Stearns-Knights, Jordan Play- 
boys, special Standards and Hudsons, 
an American Flyer, a Chadwick, a 
couple of Roamers, quite a few Mar- 
mons, Peerlesses, Whites, Cadillacs, 
Templars, Danielses, Cunninghams, 
McFarlans, Handley-Knights, R.& V. 
Knights, Locomobiles, Hayneses, Le- 
lands and Lincolns. The first car sold 
at retail in this country was bought by 
a man named Allison, who lived three 
miles from my town (the car was a 
Winton). But the most likely Bearcat 
prospect didn’t own a Stutz; he owned 
a series of Mercers and Marmons. 

Who owned the Stutzes? Well, two 
brothers who were mining contractors, 
the proprietor of the Troy laundry, the 
second biggest brewer, an automobile- 
tire distributor, and a bootlegger—all, 
except for the bootlegger, men who had 
sons my age, or were old enough to be 
my father. 

And speaking of my father, he came 
home one day and announced that 
he was going to buy a yellow Stutz 
Bearcat he had seen in Philadelphia. 
My horrified mother said, ““ How do you 
think it would look, a doctor, the father 
of eight children, calling on patients in 
a yellow racer?” 

I thought it would look fine, but 
we ended up with the same Buicks 
and Fords, Buicks and Fords. How 
tiresome they seemed then! 

No article about the Stutz Bearcat 
would be complete without some men- 
tion of the hip flask. 

Hip flask. THE END 








The Bearcat was a seductive car to the eye, but chaste in construc- 
tion. It seated two, but those two were cloistered on bucket seats. 
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Auld Reekie is the seat of Scottish Nationalism, 


In sooty Edinburgh the small army of chimney sweeps are men of importance. 
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and likes to think of itself, intellectually, as a modern Athens 


by NEIL M. GUNN 


ISTINGUISHED TRAVELERS would never have 
D called Edinburgh “the modern Athens” 
had it been a provincial town, had it enshrined 
anything less than the story of a people. Things 
have happened that are written in its stone— 
political events, bloody deeds, achievements in 
philosophy and literature—that were important 


not only to itself and to Scotland, of which it is © 


the ancient capital, but to the world. And that 
is why, when a traveler sits in a teashop in 
Princes Street and looks across the valley with 
the gardens at the magnificent Castle high on 
its black Rock, he is aware of a something extra 
in the atmosphere, a largeness, a heightening 
both physical and mental, which is exhilaraty 
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ing. Had it been all a matter of history only, 
then the effect might have been quietening or 
sombre or even oppressive. But it isn’t; it is ex- 
hilarating; it lifts the heart up; it is like being 
at a play; for Edinburgh is a modern city and 
the drama goes on. 

Not only the visitor but the citizen also likes 
to stroll along Princes Street to see and be seen, 
to meet the world, to drop into a teashop or an 
exclusive club, a public bar or a luxurious 
lounge. In these days of austerity, the things 
that clothe or enter the body are not what they 
once were either in quality or quantity. Time 
was—and not so very long ago—when the aft- 


ernoon or morning parade along Princes Street 


was a show of fashion and beauty. Here could 
be seen Scotland’s loveliest women in their na- 
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Photographs by Jean and Tom Hollyman 


tive tweeds with—and this was no small mat- 
ter—the absolutely right thing to match in 
shoes and stockings and hats. They had a nat- 
ural color on their cheeks, they moved with an 
easy grace, taught them by the hills and glens 
of the Highlands, and their apparently aristo- 
cratic indifference to what they wore gave 
to their tweeds the very last word in chic. 
Though that is probably the wrong word 
and evokes Paris, and Paris never could deal 
with clothes of this (Continued on Page 9?) 
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The smog hanging continually over E:din- 
burgh, blurring its sky line, is thickest at sum 
down. Then cooking fires are lit, and smoke 
pours from thousands of chimney pvts- 
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A stone heart, set in the cobbles along High Street, marks the site of the Heart of Midlothian, the Old Tolbooth prison of Scott’s romance. 


Edinburgh’s character stands out in street scenes and people’s faces 


(Continued from Page 90) kind. When Paris uses 
checks or tartans she goes all bizarre. The 
effect is fantastic; like painting zebra stripes 
on a red deer and then immuring the graceful 
animal in a zoo. And if that sounds an ex- 
aggeration, blame the Scots eye, which has 
been so long concerned with the making and 
exporting of tweeds and tartans that it fancies 
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it knows the real thing when it sees it. And 
the tartan is in fact a real thing in Scotland, 
for it designates the clan to which a man 
belongs: Stewart, MacDonald, Fraser, Cam- 
eron, MacLeod, and so on. In each case its pat- 
tern is fixed, its colors known. And when the 
colors are made from the old vegetable dyes, 
they are soft and beautiful. 
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So the beauty walking along Princes Street 
might be accompanied by a man wearing a 
tweed jacket, his clan-tartan kilt, and a bal- 
moral (which a stranger might think was a beret 
given distinction and style). He had also the 
natural air of one walking on his native heath. 

All this, of course, can still be seen, but 


less often, less as a (Continued on Page 94) 
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Sir William Y. Darling’s wing collar and silk 
hat are familiar to Princes Street; he owns a de- 
partment store, is a Conservative in Parliament. 


Soldiers of the Lowland Brigade Training Center 
dance a Highland “fling.” Nowadays traditional 
dances are performed mainly by the military. 


Frank Johnson has been making golf clubs since 
1899 for one of the oldest firms in the business, 
Tom Horgan’s, near famous St. Andrews course. 


Haggis, Scottish national dish, is a pudding made of 
sheep’s entrails, oatmeal, and so on, and cooked in a 
sheep’s stomach. Here a butcher displays a trayful. 


Tom Glen, one of the oldest and most skillful bag- 
pipe makers in Edinburgh, center of the industry, 
instructs apprentice Peter Clark in fine points of craft. 


The caddies at St. Andrews, who play a better than 
good game themselves, are noted for their candid 
and often caustic comments on visiting players’ golf. 


ee 


Curling, ancient national sport, is played on 
ice with a 40-pound “stone.” Johnnie Walker, 
former champion, measures a close one. 
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Edinburgh youngsters dress for church in 
kilt and sporran. In the Lowlands, kilts are 
worn mainly by children, rabid nationalists. 


At the Conservative Club on Princes Street 
businessmen meet to eat, talk and read 
conservative newspapers, like The Scotsman. 
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The Crown Jewels of Scotland have had a turbulent history. They escaped confiscation by Cromwell, were “lost” 
for over a century, and were finally rediscovered safely locked up within Edinburgh Castle, where they are today. 


reliable feature, than 
before global war drained away the colors as 
it drained the blood, and left austerity to hunt 
not for cash but for clothing coupons, not for 


(Continued from Page 92) 


vegetable dyes but for objects of utility. 
Actually the ordinary working clansman 
stopped wearing the kilt as an everyday dress a 
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long time ago, and so in some degree it has come 
to signify a social distinction. But whenever 
war stirs the Scottish blood, the lads join the old 
regiments and take to the kilt as chicks to 
feathers; though indeed in peacetime the hum- 
blest clansman may blossom into the ancient 
colors when the occasion seems good to him. 
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If the dress has faded somewhat in the Prin- 
ces Street parade, so has the marvel of cakes 
and shortbreads which made the tearooms fa- 
mous. But then, even the national drink, which 
is called whisky by those who cannot pronounce 
the original Gaelic uisgebeatha (meaning “the 
water of life’’), is in much shorter supply than 
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Holyrood Palace, for six stormy years the home of Mary, Queen of Scots, later harbored the brief, gay court of Bonnie Prince Charlie. 


Edinburgh never forgets that it was once capital of an important, 


independent nation. Pomp and pageantry keep its past alive. 


Robed, wigged: judges of the Court of Sessions, supreme civil court of 
Scotland, pass from Parliament Hall into St. Giles for a new installation. 


the tea breads. It goes by government order to 
the fabulous land of America to earn dollars. So 
let the visitor be warned: if he desires a glass of 
ihe real Scotch he may get a small one if he has 
studied the mysterious “licensing hours” and 
is quick on his feet. Sometimes it is a little pa- 
thetic to see the eager face of an elderly clerk 


brighten at a label named Glenlivet or Talisker 
and fade to its natural parchment when the un- 
derstanding barman shakes his head. How the 
glory has departed! There was a day when a 
man who respected himself would not ask for a 
whisky; he would name the distillery or, if not 
the complete connoisseur, a favorite blend. 
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The Lord Lyron’s Court is one of the few courts of chivalry still fune- 
tioning. It passes on all questions of Scottish heraldry and genealogy. 


Once I saw a friend’s face blench with horror at 
a loud voice demanding Scotch-and-seda. “ My 
God!” my friend muttered, and his hand 
trembled as it added seven drops of water to his 
“pure malt” from a Highland still. 

If the drama seems to have been damped 
down, it is only in appearance. The spirit that 
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Perhaps the most famous product of Scotland is Scotch whisky. All of the brands shown above are the products of Distillers Company, Ltd. 


Scotch whisky, always spelled without the “e;’ is 


goes west goes only in a bottle, but the interior 
that knows it no more is, like Freud’s uncon- 
scious, brewing and distilling another spirit. 

For today in Edinburgh it is not the storied 
past and the medieval buildings that count, it 
is the present as an assembly ground for the fu- 
ture. Whenever Scotland has fought for her life 
against desperate odds, which has been often, 
she has always produced the same final specific: 
Get out the pipers and charge. The story about 
the Scots being a canny practical people, hard- 
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headed engineers with an expert eye for blue- 
prints and money, may be true enough up to a 
point, but once over the point the bonnets go 
over the moon. It is unsafe for the stranger to 
bank on that point if he wants to avoid the un- 
expected and forceful. When the piper looms 
through the war inferno in the British film, 
Desert Victory, he is a real piper first, and, per- 
haps, a symbol afterwards. 

When Sir John Falconer, the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, decided last year that something 
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should be done about the existing austerities 
and the material uncertainties of the future 
of his city, he did not talk in terms of food 
and clothes and money. He said: “ Let us hold 
an International Festival of Music and 
Drama.” The thing seemed fantastic, for in 
simple fact Scotland possessed neither the or- 
chestras, the dramas, nor the talent that would 
draw an international crowd. And even if she 
did, surely then was not the time! This keen- 
faced lawyer with the cultured, enthusiastic 
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Blending operation: Scotch whiskies, all basically alike, achieve individuality by different blends of aged malt and barley distillates. 


largely an Edinburgh product, a major export item 


© 
voice, said: ‘‘ Now as never before is Scotland’s 
chance to capture the glory of sowing the seeds 
which one day may result in her capital being a 
Festival City, a mecca to which lovers of the 
arts the world over will make the yearly pil- 
grimage.”” 

Orchestras and artistes would be got from 
abroad, and if the food and drink could not 
touch American standards, at least the welcome 
would. And as for accommodation, why, said 
the citizens, we have spare beds in our homes. 


All of which meant that the pipers were tun- 
ing up: the charge was on! It was decided to 
hold, at the same time as the Festival, a Scot- 
tish Industrial Exhibition which would show 
what the Scots could do with their brains and 
their hands—everything from fabrics to engi- 
neering products. These ambitious plans were 
fulfilled in 1947, with notable success. The 
Festival will be repeated this summer. 

What I am trying to make clear is the 
resurgence of the Scottish spirit. And it is 
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important because of those in the world who 
may think that this island is exhausted, that 


_its vital force is at a low if not vanishing ebb. 


It is not my business to write of England 
here: I am concerned with the northern part 
of the island, with Scotland and its capital 
city, Edinburgh, and it remains the simple 
fact that not for generations, perhaps not for 
centuries, have the Scottish people been so 
actively conscious of a future which they can 
make greater than anything they have yet 
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Edinburgh turns its collective Sunday face to the pulpit of Presbyterianism. This is a section of 
St. George’s congregation. They listen attentively as the Westminster Choir renders a hymn. 





. 


Rev. Charles Warr is pastor of St. Giles, a his. 


toric church where John Knox once preached, ” 





The elders of St. Giles Church gather after the 


Sunday-morning service and count the offering. 


In the home city of Presbyterianism, religion is 


known. Even in this matter of pipers I am talk- 
ing neither picturesquely nor symbolically. As 
we stroll along Princes Street, which foreign 
travelers have called “the finest street in Eu- 
rope,” I cast an eye up at the ancient Castle 
and, forgetting the history, see the flat in which 
Pipe Major William Ross is not only busy 
teaching future pipe majors for the Scottish 
regiments. and the Canadian Army how to 
finger a chanter, but is also watchful of the 
emergence of young genius in the finest music 
of the pipes. For pipe music is something more 
than a war march with beating drums. Native 


composers, brought up on classical European 


music, are only now beginning to perceive that 
pibroch, the “great music” of the Gael, is, as 
one of them put it, “the, only great musical 
form Scotland has given the world, an aristo- 
cratic and classical art.’’ And of this art Pipe 
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Major Ross is a recognized master teacher in 
his piping college up there in the Castle. 

His father and mother were both pipers and 
lived in what some think Scotland’s loveliest 


First Scotch Presbyterian leader, John Knox. 
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glen, Glenstrathfarrar. There Willie learned to 
blow a reed as he learned to lisp his Gaelic. 
While still in his teens, his piping skill brought 
him into that crack regiment, the Scots Guards, 
and he served through the South African War 
and the First World War. And it is but typical 
of Edinburgh, which gathers so much of the es- 
sential Scotland within herself, that, as I think 
of the Pipe Major, my mind should slip to a 
lonely glen in the far north, to four salmon on 
the grass, and to the notes of his own composi- 
tion which he played for his three companions. 
We had prevailed on him to bring his pipes as 
well as his salmon rod, for like every true High- 
lander he is a skilled fisherman, and the back- 
ground of river and wind and mountain took 
the notes and gave them the magic which only 
the native blood knows. As it happens, the glen 
was Kildonan, and it is still charged with tragic 
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A latter-day Knox is Town Councilor Cormack who has spent every Sunday for several years orating in 
a square near the Scottish Academy. His fulminations are generally directed against the Catholic Church. 
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Religious character of city crops up 


in signs like this one on High Street. 
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Sunday-school children in Hallelujah 
Hall clap hands to the music of hymns. 


still a lively and sometimes hotly debated topic 


memories of how over a century ago the clans- 
men were brutally cleared out of it by a land- 
lord who thought he could make more money 
by rearing sheep. But again the emphasis is not 
on nostalgia or the wrongs of the past, for there 
today is the Pipe Major busy creating pipers of 
distinction for the world of the future. 

In Munich, a few months before the last war 
broke out, I was warned: don’t talk politics or 
communism. In Edinburgh, it might be advis- 
able for a stranger not to make the mistake of 
calling a Scotsman an Englishman. Abroad, the 
distinction seems to have got mixed somewhat, 
so perhaps a few words might help to clear a few 
minds. Quite simply, then, Scotland is one of 
the oldest nations in Europe. She had her own 
rulers, her own parliament, and carried on a war 
that lasted for three hundred years against the 
English. She got whacked often by the much 


more numerous enemy, but never gave in, and 
what she didn’t learn about a scorched-earth 
policy and guerrilla tactics wouldn’t be missed 
from a modern military textbook. That Castle 
on its impregnable Rock was probably besieged 
more often than any other extant, and holds 
stories of such happenings as would turn the 
toughest Wild-Western into polite reading for 
Sunday school. The Scots did the final whack- 
ing, and in time a Scots king succeeded to the 
English throne and was proclaimed king of the 
whole Island—and, incidentally, of France and 
Ireland as well. That was in the year 1603. 
_The king was missed from Edinburgh, of 
course, for he took his Court and the cash with 
him to the more populous London. But Scot- 
land still had her Parliament. 
When that went to London also, in 1707, and 
the Scots found themselves in a small minority 
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in the combined Parliament— which is still the 
position at Westminster today —then it looked 
indeed as if Edinburgh’s glory had gone for 
good and Scotland herself might be submerged 
in all but name. 

There remain a few institutions, however, to 
which she has clung, such as her own system of 
church government, and her own legal system 
whose procedures are still quite different from 
the English. However, right from the Act of 
Union, the common folk of Scotland missed 
their parliament, and this feeling of frustration 
has remained, until today the growing demand 
from all sections of the people for self-govern- 
ment has become so dominant a factor in Scot- 
tish political and cultural thought that unless a 
visitor has some understanding of it he will miss 
the inner meaning of much of what he will en- 
counter in human contacts not only in Edin- 
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Intellectual ferment in Edinburgh. Crowd Children, each from a different Edinburgh prep school, 
listens intently to a spirited political debate. pose in school dress in front of George Herriot’s school. 
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Bookshops are intellectual social centers and The literary life is not confined toswanky schools. This 
coffee is served to their browsing customers. reading group was snapped candidly on the street. 


Edinburgh endeavors to maintain the intellectual lead 


of a past embracing Burns and Scott 


A view of Princes Street with the Gothic spire of the Scott Monument at the left. It is typical of Edin- 
burgh that it should raise such a memorial to its famed author rather than to a soldier or a statesman. 
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burgh but almost anywhere in Scotland. In this 
matter there are extremists and moderates and 
cynics, but everyone has an attitude concern- 
ing it. In recent years we have had a Scottis) 
literary renaissance, and I ean think of no im- 
portant Scottish writer today who is not an ad- 
vocate of Home Rule for Scotland. Since the 
last war, even big business is getting alarmed at 
the way in which Scottish interests are being 
neglected at Westminster, not by intent so 
much as by ignorance of the vital issues by a 
body vastly overworked in the conjoint na- 
tional and international spheres. 

That is roughly the political situation at the 
moment, but simmering underneath there is 
something more than politics. There is the feel- 
ing that the individualism of the Scot is in dan- 
ger, that the ancient spirit which gave him the 
highest concept of individual freedom is not 
simply being bottled up, it is being needlessly 
poured away. A crop of young poets, some of 
them polyglot scholars, have started writing in 
the Scots tongue, the tongue Robert Burns 
used, so that the true spirit may be recaptured 
and the frustrating London influence upon it 
destroyed. And whatever else may be said 
about this, the fact remains that no poetry of 
equal caliber has appeared in Scotland since the 
time of Burns. 


Princes Street Paradox 


Yet there is a curious paradox concealed in 
the life of Edinburgh somewhere. If you step 
out of your Princes Street hotel and saunter 
up to George Street, to Charlotte Square, 
to the Crescents and Terraces beyond, you 
come upon an ordered world in stone, an 
18th-Century urbanity,which has made at least 
one English author and traveler, Sacheverell 
Sitwell, recently write of it as “one of the best 
tracts of residential architecture to be seen afty- 
where in modern Europe.” That those who in- 


‘ habit this planner’s dream, with its quiet 


strength in gray stone, its perfect decorum, 
should have anything to do with exhilaration, 
explosive politics, and festivals seems unthink- 
able, absurd. Hardly even Alice in this 
wonderland could transmogrify the elderly 
business or professional gentleman with his 
furled umbrella and black hat into a human 
being throwing his balmoral into the sky. In- 
deed, warmhearted Glasgow folk think of the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh as reserved and su- 
perior, or, more simply, stuck-up, and as un- 
demonstrative as a retired banker or higher 
civil servant. 

There are, by the way, a great number of law- 
yers, bankers, chartered accountants, insurance 
brokers and stockbrokers. Up in Parliament 
House, the Senators of the College of Justice 
duly preside over the Supreme Courts. Scottish 
divines of the Church of Scotland have their 
annual Assemblies here, complete with ancient 
ceremonial. For this is not primarily a manu- 
facturing or industrial city, it is rather the legal 
and financial and departmental headquarters 
of a nation. It is a center of learning. Its medi- 
cal school in particular is world-famous. One of 
its principal trades is printing. Yet it is never 
dull, because it has style; nor drab, because it 
has beauty; nor commonplace, because it has 
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A lab session in the medical school of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Its standards have a world-wide reputation. 
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The Continental Café, a restaurant near the Univer- 
sity, is crowded with a cosmopolitan clientele of students. 


grace. In fact—for the paradox is difficult— 
when you walk along Princes Street the eyes are 
lifted up and the heart lightened. And when the 
eyes do not lift up they may observe that even 
the stenographers, in these rationed days, man- 
age to achieve steckings. But when you get to 
know these iearned and professional people, a 
private world opens of hospitality and courtesy, 
of shrewdness and a profound knowledge of 
worldly affairs. Here and there a gray head has 
the wit and manners of the 18th Century and 
that air of learning-for-its-own-sake which 


» may administer a slight shock to our cruder 


ways. That office man whose legal face grew 
pale as the stranger drowned his Scotch in soda, 
had music and chess for pastimes. In truth, 
it was an elderly civil servant—he played a 
cracking game of golf—who insisted that my 
education would not be complete until I knew 
all about an orchestra, in which he played the 
viola. Another instructed me in the Continental 
use of wines. Though perhaps the only real in- 
struction was in laughter. And how they talked, 
these quiet reserved fellows who trooped out of 
their various offices and looked as if enthusiasm 
would wilt in the air which nevertheless they 
found it essential to breathe! 


Robert Louis Stevenson, being a native of the 
city, cursed its weather and much else with such 
gusto that Glasgow folk chuckled. Yet even 
Stevenson, who, alas! had to go as far as Samoa 
for the climate that suited him, found on occa- 
sion a “ sort of gloty”’ in Edinburgh’s transfigur- 
ing air, and said, as he also walked along Princes 
Street, “ It seems (I do not know how else to put 
my meaning) as if it were a trifle too good to be 
true. It is what Paris ought to be.” 


Mr. Johnston’s Nine Points 


Recently the crown was put on Edinburgh’s 
great office establishments by the erection of St. 
Andrew’s House. Here are the official depart- 
ments which look after the administration of 
Scottish affairs, under a Secretary of State who 
is a member of the British Cabinet; which at 
once calls up the name of Thomas Johnston, the 
most distinguished name in present-day Scot- 
tish politics. When at the last government elec- 
tion he threw in his hand—including the Sec- 
retaryship and seat in the Cabinet—there was 
consternation among all political parties in 
Scotland. Than which no higher tribute could 
have been paid to this ex-Labor M.P., founder 
and onetime fighting editor of the Socialist For- 
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: Edinburgh University, though founded in 1582, is the youngest of the Scottish Univer- 
sities. Near by, Darnley, husband of Mary Queen of Scots, met a violent death in 1567. 


ward, and unrelenting enemy of all privilege 
and autocratic landlordism. But while he was 
Secretary of State for Scotland during the war 
years, hisfertile and humane mind had struck on 
one simple but brilliant idea. Though interna- 
tional in outlook, his love was for Scotland, and 
where love is, understanding is never far away. 
So he propounded his idea thus: on nine out of 
ten things for the good of their country all Scots 
agree, but over the tenth they will cut one an- 
other’s throats, therefore let us forget the tenth 
and come together on the nine. It worked like a 
charm and, backed by Left and Right, he pi- 
loted a measure through the House of Com- 
mons for the hydroelectric development of the 
Highlands which at this moment is in fair shape 
to transform the economic face of a vast area of 
Scotland, and which, by the way, made books 
on the Tennessee Valley Authority a matter of 
common reading. Moreover—and now we are 
touching the significant point—Tom Johnston 
threw over his high political honors at West- 
minster, not to retire to his favorite pastime of 
fishing, but to give his whole time and energy 
to the furtherance of Scottish interests on their 
own soil. There are more ways than one of mak- 
ing lyrics in the native tongue. And whether it’s 
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aie a balmoral or a bowler hat may not sig 
4 when the moon is the limit. ’ 
; ; If a visitor, tired of the politics of modegy’ 
poetry, wants to stroll out of his hotel into ap. 
: other dimension of time, Edinburgh is waitj 
? ' to introduce him to the Royal Mile. Whether 
; he has the kind of mind which likes the bizarre LL 
° —- and macabre in history or the splendid and gal. 
. lant makes no difference, for here all tastes may 
be gratified. The Mile runs from the Castle 
down the ridged backbone of the city to Holy. 
rood Palace, where the Scottish kings lived, and 
the area of its medieval or ancient buildings 
may not be surpassed by that of any other 
town, including Nuremberg. Here history 
>= packed its drama with kings and quceng,” 
' witches and warlocks, doomed rebels and mar- 
tyrs, diplomats and Satanists, traders, beggars 
and a roaring populace. Up at the Mercat Crogg 





. OS hee oe men were hanged, burned, beheaded and quar- | 
tered, city magistrates feasted royalty, and” 
ead ~Sae) preachers of a Reformed Faith hurled denunci- +7 


ations at a reigning papacy. 





The Tragic Queen of Scotland 


But history, we feel, is dull—especially other 
peoples’. Yet a change is taking place even in 
this, through an imaginative use of the novel 
and the film. Unfortunately, as too often 
happens when the background is Scottish, 
the use tends overmuch to spectacle and the 
romantic. Nothing of true historic signifi- 
cance and sweep, nothing really big, has 
been yet attempted in the way, say, of put- 
ting a figure like Mary Stuart, Queen of 

aes eis Scots, on the screen, life size; and perhaps a 

a Be ad — Si a glance at this woman’s remarkable life may 

int Pt ia, 3 ai be as good a way as any of making old 
Anderson, the kiltmaker, supervises from background as one of his tailors hems a Stewart tartan kilt. Edinburgh—and real history —stir . 

Mary Stuart had beauty, brains and passion. 

Proclaimed queen before she was a week old, 

she had to fly to France to avoid the attentions 


r . , f the English. As the widow of e French king, 
he kilt, the tartan and the bagpipe are part of what SE oe 


she returned at the age of eighteen to be the ‘me 
° central figure in happenings political, ecclesi- 
the rest of the world thinks of when you say “Scotland” ahah cat newt: 4 me aaaiin peered 
woven, so fast-moving and at times melo- 
dramatic, that the Royal Mile might have 
set out to demonstrate to all future film pro- 
ducers just what couic be pressed inside six 
years. The Scots nobles were playing their 
own hands in a power game that knew few 
rules and fewer conventions. John Knox, ./ 
the Calvinist reformer, was thundering agains . 
the abuses of the Catholic Church of aren | 
Mary was a member. She faces him in several 
interviews, but neither gives way. She ap- 
pears to forgive (Continued on Page 104) 








The kilt, particularly in the lowlands, is usually a mili- Formal highland attire at its most irre- 
tary garb. This bagpipe band is on parade at Edinburgh. proachable; the kilt is dress MacFarlane. 
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The tartan as the badge of a particular clan 
has historic significance, but generally speaking 
its present clan importance is not great. The 
individual clans adopted tartans originally sim 
ply because they liked some special pattern. 
These patterns, or setts, became identified over } 
the years with different families. But today, 
with tartans spread over slacks and skirts and } 
tams, a Buchanan in America may go about 
blithely garbed in the sett of an ancient er«my. 
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Now the surf fisherman 
can also say 


Sod lye 0 Kecblesh 
All the advantages which have made the 
Ashaway Slip-Cast Reel so popular with bait 
casters are now provided in this new model 
designed to fit your surf rod. Manufactured to 
Ashaway specifications by the Ohio Tool Company. 

If you have never tried surf casting because you 
believed it too difficult to master . . . this great new reel will be a 
revelation. You will be amazed at how quickly you can make long, 
accurate casts. If you are already a follower of this great sport. .. 
you will be enthusiastic over the added distance and smoother 
performance the Ashaway Surf Slip-Caster makes possible. 

Reels with right hand . . . provides automatic level wind... 
features easily adjusted 
drag . . . can be supplied 
with trigger for right or 
left hand casters... 
anodized to resist 
salt water corrosion. 


ASHAWAY, INC. 


Westerly, Rhode Island 








(Continued from Page 102) 
Darnley, her husband, for the mur- 
der of her private secretary of whom 
he believed he had reason to be jeal- 
ous, but he knows that she doesn’t 
forgive him, and when she becomes in- 
terested in Lord Bothwell, Darnley fears 
the worst and sulks. Yet when he is laid 
low with smallpox she nurses him. She 
leaves his sick bed in a lonely house at 
eleven o'clock at night and hurries back 
to Holyrood Palace for the gaieties she 
loves. That night the lonely house is 
blown up with barrels of gunpowder 
and Darnley’s body is found in the gar- 
den, intact but quite dead. Suspicion 
rests on Mary. Then things really get 
going. Mary marries Bothwell and 
little more than a month later the 
suspicion is further enflamed by the 
discovery of the mysterious ‘Casket 
Letters” (whether they were genuine 
or forged is still debated). Mary 
is imprisoned, romantically escapes, 
civil war threatens, armies march, 
and, still no more than twenty-five 
years of age, she flees from defeat 
to throw herself upon the mercy of 
Elizabeth, Queen of England. That 
virgin queen, the Good Queen Bess, 
promptly claps her into prison and 
keeps her there for nineteen years be- 
fore signing the order for her execution. 

World-famous poets have written 
poems and dramas about this lovely 
queen, and now film producers are 
discussing her alleged complicity in 
Darnley’s murder as a strong psycho- 
logical factor. But did Mary have 
anything to do with the murder of 
Darnley? Agnes Mure Mackenzie, one 
of our finest Scottish historians, writes 
me: “I ask you, would a woman brought 


up at a foreign court where poison was ~ 


a regular domestic convenience have 
made all that fuss with barrels of gun- 
powder? Especially a Stuart, with a 
notion of neatness and’ finish in life’s 
affairs. Bless you, the woman had 
brains!” 

And so Mary Stuart still walks out of 
that Royal Mile, which so jealously 
guards her deepest secrets. 


Franklin’s Tribute 


Many distinguished strangers have 
walked the streets of Edinburgh, but I 
doubt if any of them have paid a finer 
tribute to the city than the statesman 
and scientist, Benjamin Franklin, after 
he visitéd it in 1766. Another land than 
Scotland, chafing under London con- 
trol, had sent Franklin across the At- 
lantic to argue delicate matters touch- 
ing the taxation of the American Colo- 
nies. When he came to Edinburgh he 
was not only welcomed but received the 
freedom of the city, and he subse- 
quently wrote of the six weeks spent in 
Scotland as “the dearest happiness I 
have met with in any part of my life.” 


y He came at the beginning of a period 


. when Edinburgh was probably the most 
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brilliant city in Europe, and had among 
her inhabitants or visitors Scotsmen 
like Robert Burns; Sir Walter Scott; 
David Hume; Raeburn; Carlyle; Bos. 
well; Adam Smith, the economist ; Watt, 
of the steam engine—whose names haye 
retained an international fame. 
Though a fantastically diverse land, 
Scotland is not large, and a traveler any. 
ious to follow up some national char. 
acteristic may step out of his Edinburgh 


_.hotel and reach a particular spot fairly 


quickly. The train that rushes by the 
Castle Rock is in Glasgow in an hour. 

From Glasgow an airplane reaches 
the remotest Hebridean island inside a 
couple of hours, where folk in lonely 
places live in thatched cottages, cultj- 
vate small pockets of poor soil, talk 
Gaelic, and on their cottage looms 
weave the Harris tweed which America 
buys. Among themselves they will sing 
one of the old Gaelic songs as naturally 
as a seabird whistles. 

On the west coast are deep sea inlets 
and occasional hotels, while inland lie 
the deer forests (all heather and no 
trees), the grouse.moors and the salmon 
rivers, divided up into sporting estates 
owned now mostly by wealthy out- 
siders, for the old Highland chiefs grew 
too poor to hang on to the ancestral 
castles. 


th) 


**Scots Wha Hae 


Again, it is no more than a pleasant 
afternoon trip from Edinburgh to St. 
Andrews, where General Eisenhower 
played himself in on the Royal and An- 
cient golf course, after being presented 
by the Scottish people with a suite of 
rooms in a castle as tribute to a 
doughty warrior. North of that lies the 
granite city of Aberdeen whose per- 
verted wits delight in making the best 
(or worst) jokes about a Scotsman’s 
financial proclivities; and, still north 
about, a coastline that has produced 
some of the toughest fishermen afloat. 

A varied land, with something in its 
past that is not without significance for 
the future. 

Perhaps I should have made it clear 
that the growing demand in Scot- 
land for self-government is no mere 
disruptive movement of a narrow na- 
tionalism. On the world level of war 
and foreign relations, the Scots mean to 
stand in with England and the Domin- 
ions (where so many of their kinsfolk 
are) in a better integration of that 
Commonwealth which they have helped 
to make. That’s the idea, and beyond 
it, as a national growth, the higher con- 
cept of world brotherhood. 

So Edinburgh’s story, long as it has 
been, may not be over. Indeed, as I 
have tried to indicate, there are signs 
and portents which lead us to believe 
that the marvelous lady is once more 
in an interesting condition, and that 
her future children may know a greater 
glory than her past. THE END 
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their wedding trip to 


... after the ceremony, the young couple started on 


NIAGARA FALLS = 


by FRED SCHWED, JR. 


N MUCH THE SAME SPIRIT as Stanley was dis- 

patched into Darkest Africa to find*Doctor 
Livingstone, my wife and I were sent to pene- 
trate Niagara Falls and its world-renowned 
phenomena. We were not so much interested 
in the question of why the water falls down— 
that has been investigated before. We were in- 
structed chiefly to find out why so many young 
people, immediately after being joined in holy 
wedlock, rush to the brink of the mighty cata- 
ract like iron filings to a magnet. 

Neither of us had ever visited this spot which 
so many millions had visited, nor were we hon- 
eymooners by almost a decade. At first we 
made a wistful effort to be mistaken for real 
honeymooners but we soon found this innocent 
pantomime unactable. The Lunts might be able 
to handle the dual role, but we doubt it. It 
turns out that it is just as hopeless to pretend 
you are flustered when you are not, as it is to 
pretend you are not flustered when you are. 

Being human, we were also mighty curious 
to see all that water performing, though per- 
haps we did not reveal this to each other. Over 
the years we had heard many jokes about 
Niagara Falls. A few were sophisticated, the 
rest were grade-B vaudeville. I am happy to 
report that all the wisecracks ever cracked have 
not dimmed a single sunlit, careening spume 
of H,0. 

It is easy to examine The Falls, The Rapids, 
The Whirlpool and the lesser wonders. You 
just walk or ride to various points of vantage 
and look. It is daft to try to describe them. 
This fact has not prevented everyone who could 
spell from trying for two hundred years. Here’s 
my version: 

It is better than they tell you, or can tell 
you. It even, in my opinion, surpasses the 
Grand Canyon. At the rim of the Canyon on a 
magnificent morning you can usually hear some 
newcomer say, “It does look just like the post- 
card pictures, doesn’t it? Only much bigger, of 
course.” There is a certain pawky truth in this 
remark. The Canyon, while incredibly colored 
and vast, stands still, and doesn’t make any 
noise. 

Niagara has never stood still for a split 
second, and it has never kept quiet either, save 
in extraordinarily cold Februaries. (Some of 
the old residents say that that is the only time 
they hear it—when they awake in a freezing 
dawn and recoil at the silence.) The voice of 
Niagara is like the sea, and the thunder, and 
the large loud voice of conscience. Thus it is 
that Niagara cannot be adequately depicted 


by a picture post card, or by Technicolor with 
sound effects, or by me. 

After all, a splash, no matter how small, al- 
ways has some drama in it. If you heard a little 
one right now, you would turn your head to 
look. A splash is the result of something with 
weight falling freely into liquid. At Niagara 
the weight is in the millions of tons and the free 
fall averages 169 feet, straight down. That is 
just about the biggest splash in the known 
world. Just previous to the splash are the Rap- 
ids, which I think are equally thrilling in their 
way. If this is the sort of phenomenon which 
holds interest for you, it is better to go there 
and look than to read. If you don’t happen 
to like it (Oscar Wilde didn’t) no refunds or 
apologies are offered. 

Oscar, at the height of his poetic fame in the 
early 90’s, came over from England to give the 
crude Americans a glimpse of his orchidaceous 
personality. On his tour, he took a look at our 
Falls. What he said, managing in one brief re- 
mark to sneer at both the Falls and the habit 
of honeymooners to visit them, was “This 
must be the second major disappointment of 
American married life.” It is my opinion that 
he composed this quip before he ever got to the 
Falls, possibly back in London. So desperate 
do famous wits become that he had to utter 
it whether he was impressed or not. 


Humdrum Road to Grandeur 


Niagara Falls is not all Niagara Falls. There 
are two towns, Niagara Falls, New York (pop. 
100,000), and across the river, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario (pop. 18,000). If you add the two com- 
munities together, subtract the natural mar- 
vels, the parks, the honeymooners and other 
millions of tourists from all over the United 
States and all over the globe, what is left 
would be a reasonable facsimile of Schenec- 
tady. 

Unlike other cities which have something un- 
usual to show—e.g., Atlantic City, N. J., or 
Carlsbad, N. M.—Niagara Falls, N.-Y., does 
not lay out a red carpet for the visitor. Con- 
sider the approaches from Buffalo. Whether 
you come into the depot on the New York 
Central or drive by car, it is difficult to 
say which pilgrimage is less breath-taking. 
When you emerge from the shabby station you 
find yourself on a street named Falls Street, 
which looks precisely like Main Street. You 
are a scant half mile from the most astounding 


—— > 
You can always spot the honeymooners 
even though, old residents say, they are more 
assured than they were a generation back. 





benign act in Nature, but you would 
never guess it if someone hadn't told you. 
The citizens, garbed in the traditional at- 
tire’of that part of the country—dresses 
on the females, coats and pants on the 
men—go about their various businesses. 
Not one of them can be heard murmur- 
ing, “Ah, the sheer grandeur of it. It ele- 
vates the soul!” The most interesting 
thing you can perceive from that point is 
what is playing at the Cataract Movie 
Theater. 

The approach by car on the American 
side (I will delicately make a comparison 
with the Canadian side later) is not much 
more memorable until you get to see 
water. There are a prodigious number of 
competent but uninspired tourist cab- 
ins—all seem to be doing well—busy 
chemical factories and hydroelectric in- 
stallations, and the whopping big plant 
and field of Bell Aircraft. It’s all ho-hum 
until suddenly you get where you're go- 
ing. After that, it really wouldn’t matter 
if you were brought to the Falls in a rea- 
sonably well ventilated box. 

Niagarans (on the American side) can, 
if they wish, put up a rather sound 
aesthetic defense. They can point out 
that it is the dubious attractions that 
need the build-up. A flea circus needs 
the loudest barker; Niagara speaks 
authoritatively for itself and is heard 
around the world. 


Honeymoon Habits 


We spent the better part of a week in 
the land of the hongymooners, carefully 
studying their tribal customs. We took 
their pictures, using their cameras, as 
they posed arm in arm against the back- 
ground of the thundering waters. Then 
they took our picture in the same thrill- 
ing position. We spoke to them, in Eng- 
lish. Here are our meager findings: 

(1) You can always spot which are 
honeymooners as certainly as if they had 
a large white “H” embroidered on their 
chests. Don’t ask me how. 

(2) They don’t usually look very happy 
in hotel lobbies, elevators and dining 
rooms. Out-of-doors they usually look 
ecstatic. 

(3) Old residents told us that the 
honeymooners are a lot more assured 
than they were a short generation ago. 

(4) If you address them, you will al- 
ways get a courteous, but vague, reply. 
This is not so much because they have 
little interest in what you say, as because 
they really haven't heard you at all. 
They have but a fragmentary concep- 
tion that there are other people, and 
also animals and plants; they have little 
desire to bring this blurred conception 
into clearer focus. 

Come to think of it, why should 
they? 

Mature visitors to The Power City 
should be warned about this. My wife and 

I, for instance, are normally accustomed 
to having our ears bent by a variety of 
conversationalists, expounding different 
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We took pictures of honeymooners, using their cameras, as they posed 
arm in arm. Then they took our picture in the same thrilling position. 


matters until sharply interrupted. Noth- 
ing like this happens when you are among 
honeymooners. For more than a day we 
had an uncomfortable feeling that we had 
come down with deafness, or halitosis, or 
both. No one spoke to us earnestly about 
anything. Things got so difficult for us 
conversationally that we took to speak- 
ing to each other. Fortunately at this 
point we fell in with a highly educated 
Hindu gentleman, and he was no honey- 
mooner. He had a wife and two children 
in Bombay, and he was studded all over 
with expensive binoculars and cameras. 
He spoke English fluently, enjoyed doing 
so, and was loath to cease. After meeting 
up with him we lost our fears that we 
were either deaf or unspeakable-to. 


The impact of the falling water at Ni- 
agara on the hydroelectric turbines is un- 
imaginable. It creates power that toasts 
muffins in far distant cities. The statistics 
in amperes and volts are, to me at least, 
as staggering as they are incomprehen- 
sible. 

The impact of Niagara on young Amer- 
icans in the very first stages of marital in- 
timacy is just as enormous, but cannot 
be measured in volts. Here is the nub of 
our inquiry. Marriage in America, the 


, sociological pundits keep telling us, grows 


chancier all the time. In marriage, the 
start is even more important than it is in 
the hundred-yard dash. Thus, the ques- 
tion naturally poses itself: Is Niagara a 
good place for newlyweds to go? With 
minor exceptions which will be duly 
noted, I gladly take the affirmative, for 
these reasons: 

(1) It is possible nothing less stupen- 
dous than the cataracts could engage the 
full attention of honeymooners. 

(2) It is a definite place, virtually a re- 
spected shrine, to get away to. The Ro- 
man poet Horace two thousand years ago 


made an eloquent appeal to a young girl 
to make a clean break from her mamma’s 
apron strings. This advice is still sound. 
Allegiance and authority must be re- 
moved from papa and mamma, whether 
papa and mamma like it or not, and 
handed over to that brand-new relative, 
the young husband. From now on, he is 
the chief one to be consulted, even if he is 
wrong. (This advice may be mulled over 
by some bridegrooms too.) How to ac- 
complish this drastic Rearrangement of 
the Furniture of Life? A little trip to a 
near-by resort is not much recommended. 
But a honeymoon to Niagara Falls! 
That’s something. That is when a bride 
knows she is really married. She is in busi- 
ness for herself, and there will be no ad- 
vice from the family board of directors 
unless she wants to-waste good money on 
Long Distance. 

(3) It isn’t so expensive. (Anyway, 
normally it isn’t, but you know how 
things are just now.) Tourist homes and 
motor-court accommodations average 
three to five dollars per couple per night. 
The cost at the hotels is about double 
that. These hotels are fine if you happen 
to be on your honeymoon, or so I imag- 
ine. Gourmets will find that you cannot 
buy any pressed duck in Niagara Falls. 
You would have to bring your own and 
press her yourself. 

(4) Geographically, Niagara is perfect 
for its purpose. In the first place, it is not 
very far from anywhere in the more popu- 
lous part of our country. Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Baltimore and Boston are all a 
sleeper-jump away, and in an auto it isa 
nice long ride but not one of those killers. 
In the second place—and this is even 
more important—it is not very near to 
anywhere either (Buffalo excepted). You 
take the average bride—I'll take the ex- 
ceptional one if you don’t mind—and this 
is what happens. Along about the third 
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day she discovers her husband is unf.ith- 
ful to her. That is, today he has ceased 
gazing at her for a few minutes to open 
the paper and see how the Dodgers are 
making out. Naturally the poor kid js 
heartbroken and decides to go hom» to 
mother. But if she is at Niagara Falls, she 
next realizes that she is some 473 miles 
from Flatbush, that the return tickets 
are embedded in Charlie’s wallet, and 
that it sure would be a long, lonesome 
ride. Thus another marriage is saved, just 
by geography. ° 

In the view of this sociologist, Buifalo 
couples should not go to Niagara Falls 
after the ceremony, Philadelphians 
should not go to Atlantic City, and so 
on. The silver cord is surprisingly elastic, 
It cannot usually be broken unless it is 
stretched several hundred miles. 

‘(5) Some couples prefer places of more 
glitter and sophistication, such as New 
York, New Orleans, Hollywood, or the 
famed capitals of foreign countries. This 
is a perfectly sound preference, provided 
(a) that you have the money, and (b) 
that you have each been married a few 
times before. 

When young people pledge their troth 
for the first time it should be remembered 
that boredom is not one of their problems. 
They have plenty of other problems, but 
not that one. They don’t need smart en- 
tertainment, and they should not be 
called on to deal with such matters as 
night-club captains, seasickness, or for- 
eign languages. That can be saved up for 
much later. 


Far From Madding Broadway 


The permanent residents of Niagara 
Falls are friendly and incurious. They 
have seen honeymoon couples before. A 
certain number of them make their living 
from the tourists, but it is a living, not a 
killing. (There was a time, I hear, when 
this wasn’t so, but that was way back at 


- the turn of the century when they had the 


big exhibition in Buffalo.) The cataracts 
are the perfect thing for young love to 
look at. They are marvelous but they are 
not complicated. You don’t have to get 
difficult tickets, as for a Broadway play, 
or deal rapidly with a lot of peculiar peo- 
ple, as at a cocktail party. No one in Ni- 
agara Falls expects you to toss him either 
a five-dollar tip or an epigram. (Oscar 
Wilde did both and he didn’t have a nice 
time.) The chances of bumping into Noel 
Coward or Elsa Maxwell are remote, but 
at the top of the season there are a hun- 
dred thousand other visitors to bump 
into. They come from every state and 
country and all are dedicated to a com- 
mon happy pilgrimage. 

(6) Finally, Niagara is sentimental, and 
it is a sturdy peg to hang fond memory’s 
hat on, in the long (we hope) years ahead. 
In this connection, let us compare it with 
the most opposite town in the world, 
Reno, Nevada. 

Niagara’s chief exports are love and 
hope; Reno traffics in bitterness and liti- 
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gation. Niagara has more water than any 
other community; Reno has so little that 
the visitors find it more convenient to 
drink Martinis. Nature beckons the visi- 
tors to Niagara Falls; Man—and not 
Man-at-His-Very-Best either—draws 
Reno’s weary pilgrims. Beauty brings the 
people to Niagara; the state legislature 
brings them to Reno. Reno is far merrier, 
but I have never met anybody who re- 
called it with nostalgia (except for one 
fellow I know who, surprisingly enough, 
was born there). But Niagara—it is not 
uncommonly remembered, quietly and 
in private on certain annual occasions, for 
many decades. A great many diverse peo- 
ple have a vested sentimental interest in 
the place. 

How vivid this nostalgia is was illus- 
trated a couple of years ago when a minor 
atmospheric disturbance over Niagara 
was mistaken for an earthquake. There 
was no perceptible damage to the Falls, 
but as the editor of The Niagara Gazette 
told me, practically the whole western 
world hit his switchboard. London called 
twice in a morning and the big Eastern 
papers sent chartered planes to take 
pictures. (What they got was yet another 
picture of the water coming over the 
Falls.) The average city has to fall apart 
to get so much solicitude. 

The most impatient inquirer was the 
fellow on the Chicago Tribune wire, who 
had clearly never visited Niagara. He too 
wanted to know if the darling Falls were 
altered in any way. He was told they 
were still checking on it. 

“Checking on it?” yelled the Tribune. 
“Why in hell don’t you look out the win- 
dow and see!” 

“T can’t see the Falls.” 

“Why not?” 

“On account of the buildings.” 

“What buildings?” asked Chicago. 

“Opaque buildings,” replied Niagara, 
and hung up to take the Seattle call. 


The Falls are at their most delightful in 
the summertime, say most. However, 
such is their delightfulness then that as 
many as a hundred thousand other visi- 
tors may descend on the parks and drive- 
ways with you, and you must join the 
endless miles of cars that inch along 





The bride’s first disillusionment: 
when hubby turns to the sports page. 


through the scenery. It is generally con- 
sidered to be worth five dollars per per- 
son to have a competent guide drive you. 
He knows where to go, how to get there, 
will instruct you how to wander, and will 
answer both intelligent and silly ques- 
tions. In the off season it is undeniably 
coldish, but you have the Falls very much 
to yourselves; plenty of people can’t say 
too much for the off season. 

A macabre distinction between the 
two seasons is the suicide rate. Even 
more than the Empire State Building, 
the Falls have a tragic allure, and in the 
summer, as often as once a week, some- 
one may leap to his spectacular end. Few 
leap during the other seasons. It seems 
the water is too cold then. 

In especially frigid Februaries the 
Falls present an utterly different but 
equally amazing spectacle. It is not prac- 
ticable to go there in the hope of seeing a 
freeze. Better read about it in the paper 
and then hustle off to Buffalo before 
there is a thaw. 

The Rapids of the Niagara River, for 
several hundred yards behind the cata- 
ract, are, in their way, quite as exciting 
as the Final Plunge. The water swirls 
and sprays and smashes as it fights to- 
ward the beckoning brink. The paths are 
so cozily arranged next to this torrent 
that you can dip your toe in, if that is 
the sort of thing you go for. People have 
tried swimming these Rapids; others have 
essayed them in ingeniously constructed 
boats, tight-rope walkers have often 
crossed on a slender wire, occasionally 
while wearing boxes on their feet. People 
have chosen to go over the Falls in bar- 
rels, Some did well. 


Shooting the Rapids—by Proxy 


As it happens, that sort of thing does 
not appeal to me, so I did something dif- 
ferent with the Rapids. First I inspected 
them from all angles and thrilled to their 
irresistible surge. I then went to a dime 
store and purchased an armful of plastic 
toy balloons. I returned to a point a quar- 
ter of a mile above the Falls, and flung 
the balloons into the convulsing stam- 
pede. 

It is possible that no other scientist 
has ever performed this experiment, so I 
will set down what happened. The bal- 
loons immediately broke away like Thor- 
oughbreds from the barrier. They danced 
rapidly downstream, riding light and 
high. I started down the path, but in no 
such fashion. They were getting away 
from me when they hit an indescribable 
inferno of lashing waters, and all disap- 
peared. It is awful even to think where 
they were during that period. But lo, 
after a few seconds every one of them 
emerged a yard farther on and proceeded, 
saucy as ever. This happened several 
more times, with me panting after. Then 
they got going even faster and I even 
slower. Paavo Nurmi, when he was in 
condition, could doubtless have handled 
it better. The last I saw of them they 
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Honeymoon romanticism survives the jarring test of sou’westers, oil- 
skins and boots donned for a visit to water-conditioned Cave of the Winds. 


were gallant bobbing dots with eternity 
just a little ahead. 

Asa patriotic American I will pass rap- 
idly over the unlikely story that every- 
thing on the Canadian side of the river 
is nicer, fresher and greener. Anyway, 
that is the rumor. It is also the way 
things look at a first desultory glance. A 
second and more penetrating examina- 
tion shows the same thing. They have the 
General Brock Hotel over there and it is 
agood one. They also have, besides shim- 
mering parks you could eat off of and 
other pleasances, a vast Victorian monu- 
ment to General Brock. If you don’t 
know who General Brock was, any Ca- 
nadian child can tell you. He was the 
general who won the War of 1812. I 
have looked it up and he does seem to 
have won the part of it that he was 
fighting. 

The talk is that we are soon going to 
have things just as lovely on our side as 
on the Canadian, and maybe lovelier. 
Even now, one hears, New York’s own 
Robert Moses is spitting on his hands. 

There are lots of side shows that cost 
a dollar or two. Even when they are not 
quite worth it there is something inno- 
cently endearing about them. I was 
mighty fond, for instance, of the Burn- 
ing Spring. This involves some escaping 
marsh gas from the base of the Falls, a 
length of iron pipe and a flame which will 
not burn your handkerchief when held 
directly over the mouth of the pipe. It is 
a miracle which most good high-school 
chemistry students could reproduce, but 
everyone looks on with polite awe. 

At night various parts of the Falls are 
illumined for several hours in red and 
purple and other colors not unduly be- 
coming to the complexion of cataracts. 
Over a billion candle power is generously 
expended, for power is cheap. This is 
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painting the lily on its vastest scale. How- 
ever, this stunt does the Falls no perma- 
nent harm. Early next morning, in day- 
light, they look just as magnificent as 
ever. 

The Whirlpool, which is below theRap- 
ids, is formed by an unbelievable zigzag 
in the river bed. It would be a tremen- 
dous sight apywhere else, but is here 
somewhat dwarfed by all the rest. 


Love in a Mist 


In the Cave of the Winds, on the Amer- 
ican Side, and in the hewn-rock tunnels 
on the Canadian, you can steal up and 
view the water coming down 4 la derriére. 
It seems to me a slightly indelicate 
glimpse never planned by Nature. For 
this adventure the tourists are decked 
out in the heaviest and most shapeless 
rubber boots, sou’westers, and oilskins. 
It is all necessary, for such grayness and 
moistness and wetness you can’t imagine 
if you haven’t been exposed to it. Every- 
one soon glistens like cod and looks just 
as anonymous. I got one of my biggest 
thrills in the Canadian tunnels, though, 
and it wasn’t from the gray impenetrable 
posterior of the Horseshoe Falls either. 
Rounding a right-angled bend in an 
otherwise deserted tunnel I came upon 
two of these rubberized hippopotamuses 
clasped tightly in each other’s arms. Of 
course, I lumbered tactfully away in my 
hippopotamus suit and it is probable that 
they never knew that another hippo had 
been there. I will always treasure that 
picture as love at its tenderest. Tactilely 
speaking, those two kids each might as 
well have been embracing a tall iron 
hydrant that was draped with a heavy, 
wet raincoat. It was a scene that could 
be enacted only by a honeymoon couple, 
a tableau that could be staged only at 
Niagara. THE END 
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THE CORN BELT 


(Continued from Page 47) 


fields for raw materials. The first of these 
in size and might is, of course, the pack- 
ing industry; but beyond that starch, 
whisky, sirup, dextrine, fireworks and ex- 
plosives, sulfa drugs, penicillin, tapioca, 

paper and wallboard and a score of other 
products are made from corn—“the 
royal corn, the corn triumphant!” of 
Governor Oglesby. 

Plains Indians had a saying that the 
white man and his plows turn good coun- 
try upside down. Dust to the west and 
ferocious water erosion proceeding nearly 
everywhere have led the most ardent of 
corn men to wonder if the Indians weren’t 


right. In 1921 Wallaces’ Farmer ran a 
“Back to Grass” campaign. The slogan 
was, “Less corn, more clover, more 
money.” In the same year a retired Chi- 
cago engineer, Arthur J. Mason, a city 
fellow not supposed to know anything 
about farming, gained alarmed attention 
by bidding the Corn Belt look carefully 
into its streams, for “Agricultural re- 
gions with dirty streams must be tem- 
porary. Only regions with clear streams 
will be permanent. Is there any type of 
culture,” Mason demanded, “that will 
prevent this slow bleeding to death?” He 
advocated abandoning clean-tilled corn 
culture altogether, matting the prairie 
with a solid sward of grass, and feeding 
that grass to livestock dehydrated. 
Other midland crusaders took up the 
cry against overtillage. Most potent of 
all was J. N. (“Ding”) Darling, the vi- 
brant cartoonist of The Des Moines Reg- 
ister. ““Look!”” Ding would say, in the 
later 1920’s, showing photographs of 
fields that looked like shell-torn battle- 
fields, “‘that’s what’s left of some of the 
finest natural grass and timberland of 
Davis County, in Southern Iowa. Prices 
said, ‘Plow!’ The Government said, 
“Plow!” Wood was hacked away from 
these rolling hills. Grass was plowed 
under. The hills washed. The rivers grew 
muddier. The water table fell. Springs 


went dry. More game went dry and died.” 
To unmake such “terrible mistakes,” 
Darling proposed, before anyone had 
thought of the phrase “New Deal” or 
“Agricultural Adjustment,” a twenty- 
five-year plan of restoration for Iowa. 
The plan called for, among other things, 
the construction of fifty new lakes and 
many new parks and fishing and hunt- 
ing preserves on the sort of land which, if 
farmed for corn or cash alone, goes rap- 
idly to ruin. 

“Tt would sometimes seem that cotton, 
corn and tobacco, all plants that we took 
from the Indians, have taken a rather 
horrible revenge on us, under our straight- 
line clear-tilled methods of culture,” said 
Henry A. Wallace, during his first term 
as Secretary of Agriculture. A great corn 
man himself, among the foremost in the 
development and spread of hybrid seed, 
the then secretary predicted, correctly, 
that by 1945 there would be an increased 
corn yield of more than 20 per cent from 
the use of such seed alone. Accordingly, 
he suggested that, “ The 20 per cent of the 
cornland which is most poorly adapted 
to corn, and most likely to be hurt by 
erosion, can be taken out of cultivation 
and returned to grass.” 

It took quite a while in coming, but 
even the most conservative of farm 
journals report that a “Grassy Revolu- 





tion,” much along the lines that Arthy 
Mason advocated, is sweeping the Com 
Belt now, along with much of the rest of 
the country. Farmers are learning that 
the right grasses in proper combination, 
properly harvested and preserved, make 
just about as good feed as the grain of the 
corn. The guiding principle for a perma. 
nent American agriculture nowadays can 
be put in a single word: cover. Many Corn 
Belt farmers are coming around to 
“cover” rather rapidly, just as they have 
come around in great number to the ideg 
of contour tillage and rotated strip-field 
farming, or the construction of fishponds; 
or, on rougher lands, untidy but charm- 
ing plantings to encourage the return of 
wildlife; or, on the steeper crests, trees, 
Corn remains king of our farm econ- 
omy. One cultivated acre in every four in 
America still is planted in corn. Surely 
we are not going to rise up in a great 
wave of headlong agricultural reforma- 
tion and consign King Corn to the skids 
at once. Instead, we are going to find— 
we are finding —ways to raise corn safely, 
And a corn belt of grassy land, with 
cleaner rivers and less toil, will be no less 
pleasant to inhabit and keep fertile to the 
end of time. Such a corn belt will still be 
able to give the world what it so desper- 
ately needs, ‘“‘ Confidence and good feed.” 
THE END 





“BEST STATE 
IN THE LAND” 


(Continued from Page 59) 


tradition. You may still hear, too, the 
German tongue, and perhaps detect a 
general air of shyness and suspicion. But 
these traits aré fading rapidly with the 
years. Young Amana folk today look and 
speak and think and comport themselves 
just about like any average Iowan. 

The Amana villages—there are five or 
six—are busy and prosperous little ham- 
lets. Their economy is farming, but effi- 
cient industries are included: a fine wool- 
ens mill and outlet store, a woodworking 
plant; and Amana workers also turn out 
very modern freezer units which they 
supplied in quantity to the war services. 
They supplied manpower, too, dedicating 
their honor roll of officers and enlisted 
men with proper ceremony. This patriotic 
support alone’ represented a departure 
from the days of World War I, when 
Amanans remained strictly neutral, not 
because of disloyalty but for religious 
reasons. 

And one must not forget the Amana 
restaurants, famous up and down Iowa 
for years and renowned for their huge din- 
ners and low prices. The fare was very 
simple, not at all fancy, but in monumen- 
tal servings. You and your party sat at 
large tables with other family groups and 
handed around bowls of homemade sauer- 
kraut, cottage cheese, pickles, pickled 
beets and stacks of thick-cut bread with 
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plates of fresh-churned butter. After such 
staggering appetizers, you chose for en- 
tree fresh sizzling country pork sausages, 
platters of thick pink home-cured ham, 
two-inch steaks with creamy potatoes, 
gravy, and five or six vegetables. Home- 
made, potent beer washed all this down 
and dessert was a simple matter of Gar- 
gantuan slices of homemade pie, cake or 
dishes of ice cream. You ate as much as 
you wanted and came back for moré as 
often as you liked, for the munificent 
sum—before the war—of seventy-five 
cents. During the war the fee started up- 
wards and was somewhat shamefacedly 
pegged at a dollar and above. Now, alas, 
in line with other democratically inflated 
evolutions in America, those days are 
gone. Your Amana host is blasé today, 
with many of the characteristics of a 
Chicago headwaiter, and you don’t get 
more than your money’s worth any more. 

Foreigners who settled Iowa were Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians and Czechs, in that 
order. The abortive revolution of 1848 in 
Germany unloaded a preponderance of 
these immigrants upon our shores, with a 
goodly number proceeding to the farm- 
lands of the Middle West. Later came a 
wave of Irish to lay down the railroad 
tracks west of Chicago. But it must not 
be thought that the corn states in their 
pubescent years were a melting pot of 
European immigrants. They were a very 
small part of the whole. 

The great bulk of settlers were Amer- 
ican farmers, drifters, storekeepers and 


career seekers from across the Alleghenies 
and the Blue Ridge. The revolutionary 
invention of the reaping machine by 
Cyrus McCormick made large-scale farm- 
ing possible by one man and his immedi- 
ate family; and so the fertile Mississippi 
Valley fell into a pattern of big farms, 
with corn and grain planted in vast fields, 
virtually by the square mile. McCormick 
marketed his own invention. He had a 
factory going in Chicago in 1847 and 
snowballed his reaper business into an 
industrial dynasty known as Interna- 
tional Harvester, a name still on the 
boards. Another branch of the family 
went into militant journalism with the 
Chicago Tribune. 

In the river town of Moline, Illinois, 
John Deere made a fortune selling his 
plows to these midland farmers, and 
in Chicago a meat industry grew up, 
sparked by Armour and Swift, that fed 
the Union Army in the Civil War—a 
factor that had a most decisive effect 
upon the outcome. 


Iowan Crusaders 


The outlook of Iowans in the crisis 
years of the Civil War was poignantly 
and ironically different from what it is 
today. Then, they were dynamic. They 
were full of light and fight and the pug- 
nacious dream of a better world. They 
were full of causes. In 1856 the Repub- 
lican party was born in Illinois, created 
in a mood of hot rebellion against passive 
Whigs and Democrats. Iowans flocked 
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under the new political banner, where 
they have since remained. On the issue of 
slavery they were rabidly abolitionist. 
The corn states were the main termini of 
the “underground railway” for runaway 
slaves, and John Brown led his fateful 
attack on Harpers Ferry with followers 
recruited mainly from the farmlands and 
river towns of Iowa and Illinois. In the 
fighting years Iowa gave about 75,000 
men to the Union Army, better than a 
tenth of the whole state population. 
Shiloh and Vicksburg were their dark- 
and-bloody ground. 

On the other hand, Iowans felt that 
World War II was a foreign affair; and 
they listened to the Cedar Rapids jour- 
nalist, Verne Marshall, who preached 
that we could do business with Hitler. 
They listened to Lindbergh and the isola- 
tionists. They listened to foreign agents 
and crackpots who crawled in their midst. 
And then they went to war anyway, and 
a lot of Iowa boys did their fighting in, 
among others, the 34th “ Red Bull” Divi- 
sion in North Africa and Italy—a divi- 
sion that totaled 300 per cent casualties 
in a couple of years. Many of them, with 
the peculiar habit of landlocked people, 
rushed to the Navy and the war at sea— 
including many older, World War | veter- 
ans who lined up with the Sea Bees. 

If you are superstitious, you may re- 
gard the letter H as having an occult 
bearing on Iowa politics. Herbert Hoover 
and Henry Wallace, though extreme po- 
litical opposites, are Jowa born and bred. 
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So was ‘larry Hopkins. The late Clyde 
Herring was governor, then U. S. Sena- 
tor for years. The present senior senator 
is Bourke B. Hickenlooper, also a former 
governor. Another H is Harrison Span- 
ger, a Cedar Rapids lawyer who was 


‘ national chairman of the Republican 


Party 2 few years ago. If your initial is 
Hmaybe you ought to go into Iowa pol- 
itics. It would be a good idea, though, to 
have a job to fall back on, because not 
all these H politicians are doing too well. 

Hoover is something of an Iowa tin 
god, and if California is his preferred 
and adopted state it is only—in the 
average opinion of ITowans—because 
he’s lucky enough to afford it. Califor- 
nia represents to them the sunny vesti- 
bule of heaven. Hoover’s opinions and 
pronunciamentos are studied as the 
droppings of a wise and experienced 
sage, but Iowans don’t see him as Pres- 
idential material—not again; they like 
him better as a Republican Confucius. 
Hoover was born of a poor family and 
his cottage birthplace in the little town 
of West Branch has been fixed up as a 
shrine and memorial park. 

“The trouble with Henry . . .” is 
probably the most oft-spoken opening 
phrase in Iowa today. They mean 
Henry Wallace, of course, scion of 
lowa’s outstanding family and third- 
party candidate in this year’s election. 
No matter what Iowans think of Wal- 
laee—and they think plenty—they 
call him Henry. It is in terms of affec- 
tionate reproach. He is, after all, their 
own. The Wallace family were pioneers 
in the development of hybrid corn, and 
Wallace Hybrid is a household name 
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among farmers throughout the Corn 
Belt. The Wallace Seed Co. in Des 
Moines, one of the five big ones, is part 
of Henry’s patrimony, along with the 
Wallace Farmer, weekly farm journal. 

Wallace went to Iowa State College 
and got a degree in agriculture and fol- 
lowed in his father’s footsteps as corn 
merchant, journalist and Secretary of 
Agriculture, with the notable difference 
that his father, Henry C., held the post 
under a Republican, Harding. Iowans 
today may disagree with Henry, and 
nearly all do; they may criticize him, 
and nearly all do; but they respect him 
because he has brains and money and 
family and knows a very great deal 
about corn, a thing that is the nucleus 


of Iowa life. Politically, Iowans dismiss 
him. Many denounce him, others cluck 
their tongues and wag their heads. 
“Poor Henry,” they say. “He had a 
good upbringing, but those Easterners 
ruined him.” Easterners, in the Iowa 
view, can ruin anything. 

When it is all over they will want to 
forgive him and welcome him back. 
Towa is a fond and soft-hearted mother. 
What Henry will do, however, is his 
own business. If he is elected it will 
certainly upset nearly everybody, but 
it will be without the electoral vote of 
Towa. 

Wallace is Iowa’s second son to run 
as a third-party candidate for Presi- 
dent. In 1880 and again in 1892 James 
B. Weaver, an agrarian leader from 
Towa, also a great reformer, ran on a 
people’s platform and was both times 
(to state it mildly) defeated. 

Fewer, far fewer, artists and writers 
than politicians and corporation pres- 
idents have raised their heads above 
the Iowa corn. There is Grant Wood, 
of course, who broke with the Paris 
tradition in art and portrayed Iowa’s 
earth and people as he knew them. 
His severe style launched a new school 
of American primitive art. At Cedar 
Rapids you learn that the models who 
posed for the farm couple in Wood’s 
famous American Gothic were a lo- 
cal dentist, a Doctor McKeeby, now 
dead, and Wood’s sister. Wood spent 
his struggling years in Cedar Rapids 
living in a mortuary, where the under- 
taker, a man named John Turner, was 
his patron. Today a valuable collection 
of Wood originals adorns the walls of 
the funeral establishment. Wood later 
taught at the state university and 
founded an art colony at Stone City 
which has more or less disintegrated 
since his death from cancer in 1942. 

Towa’s most noted writer is a woman, 
Ruth Suckow, whose sketches of Iowa 
life are regarded as midland classics. 
Iowa’s biggest literary distinction 
comes rather by indirection. The liter- 
ary revolt of the 1920’s was led by 
writers from the Middle West. With 
Indiana-born Theodore Dreiser show- 
ing the way, the new titans plunged 
forward : Hemingway, Sherwood Ander- 
son, F. Scott Fitzgerald and Sinclair 
Lewis, whose Babbitt added a new and 
deprecatory word to the language. 
Although the prototype of Babbitt was 
a Minnesotan, it was plain that Bab- 
bitt was a widespread Middle West 
type. He came from Kansas, and IIli- 
nois, and he came from Iowa too. 

As a social condition in Iowa, Bab- 
bittry is far from dead. Between 1919 
and Pearl Harbor, in a period between 
two world wars, a disillusioned genera- 
tion ruled in the Corn Belt and built a 
self-centered and prissy society. They 
erected lovely homes and exclusive 
country clubs and had their own “ smart 
sets” and economic perimeters; and 
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they excommunicated themselves from 
the world. Rich boys went to the best 
eastern universities— Princeton was fash- 
ionable—and came home to inherit their 
fathers’ businesses. High society was 
tight. Matrons and Junior Leaguers 
jubilated and wept under the whiplash 
of a leader, usually the wife of the rich- 
est man in town. There were cliques 
within cliques, and all these people were 
infected with the madness and despon- 
dency of the times. 

And over on the “other side of the 
tracks” (literally true in the Corn Belt, 
where the railroad often divides the town) 
dwelt the gray anonymous poor and men 
who scratched themselves and struggled 
for a living. This was the fabric of life, 
and it all fell somehow under the heading 
of democracy and free private enterprise 
and the great American middle class. 
They were all really quite nice people, 
with a strong sense of justice and fair 
play and a taste for reality. 

The war made significant changes in 
the Corn Belt. American industry was de- 
centralized in those years, and much of it 
spread itself over the corn states. Towns 
doubled in size overnight with this shift 


of population, and the Corn Belt entered- 


a new era of development— which it is in 
right now. Veterans, too, have immi- 
grated here from other parts of the 
country. 

New people have ushered in fresh ideas 
of life; and there have been changes, little 
evolutions, that happened ofgbemselves, 
carried, in the wind of a changing world. 
Society leaders of the older generation are 
now old and tired. Things are different 


now. Country clubs look a little frayed, 
and the sons and daughters of rich fa- 
thers go thankfully to the state univer- 
sity—if they can get in. 

Things haven't changed too much for 
the people across the tracks. They look 
better and stronger and more confident. 
They keep right on crowding the movie 
houses on bank night and dreaming of 
paid-up insurance policies and a trip to 
California. In spring the men go with their 
sons to fish in Iowa lakes and streams. 
You see them standing on the bridge at 
Des Moines, Eldora, Cedar Rapids, Ke- 
okuk, fishing in the river. And at Christ- 
mas, Santa Claus is in the stores and the 
town streets are festooned with colored 
lights and decorations. 

Saturdays the farmers come to town, 
as they have done since the beginning, 
and many of them drive big splendid cars. 
You can tell their cars from those of the 
bankers and the leading businessmen not 
by the make but by the quantity of road 
dust on the fenders. 

Almost half of all the people in the Corn 
Belt are farm folk, and a large percentage 
of the rest originated on farms. They are 
all people of the good earth and know 
their debt to the soil. 

This affinity with the soil accounts im- 
portantly for Corn Belt character. The 
man in the street knows all about farm- 
ing and farm economy, as though it were 


the bedrock of his own life—which it is. 


If he does not see more of the tall corn 
than the view he gets through his car win- 
dow, he worries acutely about rainfall 
and crops and follows market fluctuations 
closely from day to day. As the lady’s 


grandfather said, that’s what life is about. 
Try it some time: stop the man in the 
street, somebody who looks like a drug- 
gist or tie salesman, and ask him about 
crops and the corn exchange. If you don’t 
get a punch in the nose, you may get a 
few encyclopedic answers: Either way it’s 
an education. 
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The Iowa farmer is still a rugged indi- 
vidualist. This is not only his role but his 
nature. Since early days he has been en- 
gaged in a tussle with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, part of the time because his 
problems were ignored and part of the 
time because they were pre-empted away 
altogether. Where assistance ends and in- 
terference begins is a moot point. 

Corn Belt farmers came to important 
notice after the Civil War with the Grange 


. movement, by which farmers themselves 


started co-operative buying, loan agen- 


cies and marketing systems to compete § 
with predatory big-business interests, © 
They even erected their own factories to ” 
make implements and farming equipm<at, ~ 
(To meet this competition the mail-order ” 
house of Montgomery Ward was esi:b- ” 
lished in Chicago.) The Grangers evolyed — 
into the militant Farmers’ Alliances of 
the 1880's and '90’s, which broke into pol- © 
itics and paved the way toward estab- ~ 
lishment of the powerful farm bloc that ~ 
exists in Congress today. . 

An average Iowa farm covers about | 
160 acres. There are huge ones, of course, 
and all the land is used. Corn Belt farm- 
ers have done well in recent years, 
They’veehad an upswing of fortune and 
most have paid off mortgages and debts 
and have a nice balance in bank. With to- 
day’s machinery a man can farm a lot of 
land pretty much by himself; and then 
he wants to pass it all on to his sons. 

But that’s the problem today. There is 
a widespread exodus of younger folk from 
the farms. They’re going to the cities and 
the factories, where jobs pay more cash 
and life seems more splendid. A lot of 
them learned trades during the war, and 
they’re keeping their trades. There are 
war veterans who, whether they have re- 
enlisted or gone to school or not, have 
left the farm behind. 

This sort of thing has happened before. 
What brought them back to the farms 
last time was a big depression. What may 
bring them back this time is anybody's 
guess ; but let us hope for something more 
assertive—the call of the rich black earth, 
perhaps, or the waving corn tops. 

THE END 
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They were not city people, but plain dirt 
farmers, solid, prosperous, well dressed. 
If Will Rogers were to play in State Fair 
today, he’d have to spruce up a bit more 
than he did in 1932—much more than 
he ever did in private life. His beloved 
seersucker pants might do around the 
Fox lot in Hollywood, but they’d look 
pretty dowdy at the Iowa State Fair. 
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Though the Fair is strictly a family 
outing, the visiting family separates after 
breakfast, each member in a hurry to 
reach the building representing his special 
interest. The men and the Four-H young- 
sters flock to the livestock barns—except 
for those who already are installed there 
for the duration, sleeping in the upstairs 
dormitories or on a cot alongside Blue 
Boy or Lord Lard, or ox-eyed Jersey 
Juno, who won the blue ribbon last year 
for milk production. If a family member 
is showing any of these lordly creatures, 
he will be busy all day and every day 
till his class comes up for judging. 

Swine and sheep and cattle and horses 


* have to be curried, fed, watered, cheered 


up, and above all, kept cool. The stock 
pavilions are the most carefully designed 
and solidly built of all the Fair buildings, 
and the best ventilated. After all, they 
house for a whole week tenants whose 
value runs into so many millions that even 
the State Fair publicity office hesitates 
to estimate it. “‘Nobody would believe 
us,” they say. These pedigreed animals 
are delicate and nervous and when you 
are showing them you are as worried as 
the manager of a new soprano before her 
debut at the Metropolitan. It is not un- 


usual in the cattle barn to see a pretty 
girl squatting in the straw and sponging 
the face of a mean-looking bull, while her 
own face streams sweat that she doesn’t 
bother to wipe away. 

The stock people will not soon for- 
get that $5000 Berkshire boar that in 1947 
minced daintily around the judging ring, 
acquired his blue ribbon, cakewalked 
back to his stall and lay down dead. 

On the other hand, hogs aresuch ornery 
animals that they are likely to catch cold 
in the middle of summer and die of pneu- 
monia, a fact which so impressed Henry 
King, director of the 1933 movie version 
of State Fair that, after paying $5000 for 
Hampshire Blue Boy at the Iowa Fair, 
and three thousand for Esmeralda, its 
Duroc girl friend, he spent several thou- 
sand dollars more for understudies. For 
the same amount of money he could have 
hired several of the highest-salaried hu- 
man stars to do the fifteen minutes’ worth 
of acting required of the hogs. 

To take care of Blue Boy and Esme- 
ralda and the understudies, the motion- 
picture company employed for forty-five 
dollars a week a young man out of the 
stock pavilion, one Martin Fabricius, who 
held the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
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Animal Husbandry from the State Col- 
lege at Ames. 

Martin was unimpressed by Hollywood, 
spent all his waking hours beside Blue 
Boy’s mahogany-railed pen, declinéd to 
meet Janet Gaynor or any other stars— 
“Girls are all alike,” he said—and after 
three weeks got homesick. Not for a cent 
under fifty dollars a week would he stay 
any longer. It took several conferences 
and some hot words between executives, 
but finally even movie officials had to ad- 
mit that it was a poor gamble to risk 
$10,000 worth of high-strung hog for five 
dollars a week for six weeks. Martin 
stayed. After the picture was finished, the 
bachelor of science went back to his farm 
in Iowa and Blue Boy was sent to a model 
farm in Sacramento, where he died, as 
Time magazine put it, “of overtraining 
and overeating.” 

Fabricius was a typical example of the 
serious-minded, educated younger gener- 
ation of farmers who come in such num- 
bers to the Fair. You seldom see them in 
the grandstand or on the Midway, for 
they congregate in the stock-show build- 
ings and stand in crowds before the indus- 


‘trial exhibits, absorbed in the newest farm 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
inventions. A new machine shown at 
the Fair may affect the working hours 
and the production of millions of 
farmers throughout the whole Missouri 
Valley. 

Scientific mastodons like the combine 
and the hay baler have revolutionized 
farm life. But even a minor gadget like 
the posthole digger has saved untold 
man-hours in the few years since it was 
invented and introduced at the Iowa 
State Fair. 

Interior fences in Iowa have to be 
changed frequently. You may graze 
cattle on a plot one year, grow wheat 
the next, raise clover the next and turn 
cattle on it. This requires two changes 
of fencing and perhaps a hundred fence 
posts, for the light brush and barbed- 
wire fencing that will keep cattle in 
pasture will not keep them out of grow- 
ing grain, which they can ruin in a night 
(at ninety dollars an acre on the cur- 
rent market). 

Ten years ago, a man could set about 
twenty posts a day by hand. Today he 
takes out his tractor with a squizerroo 
that looks like a Buck Rogers gimmick 
for going to the center of the earth. He 
pulls a lever and his gimlet yanks out a 
posthole in less time than it. would 
take even the best dentist to drill to 
one’s forebrain. 

Then there is the corn-picker. A 
farmer does not drive his wagon slowly 
while his children and neighbors heave 
corn into it. He drives a truck lightly 
up and down while a machine tosses 
corn into it as gaily as a pickpocket 
looting at Mardi Gras. 

These machines are what the young 
men look at, at the Fair, and what they 
buy with the money they made by 
nearly killing themselves with work 
through the war years. And these are 
the beneficent robots that may save 
the world by feeding it. 
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The women at the Fair are also bent 
on feeding the world, or their section 
of it. There is no temptation now for 
them to linger at a bingo game for 
nylons between the gates and the 
Women’s Building or the Educational 
Building, where canned goods and 
other culinary entries are judged, for 
the Fair has outlawed games of chance. 
The one ingenious circumvention of 
this rule—a wheel of fortune with a 
live mouse which, by popping into one 
hole or another, picks the winning 
number—does not attract the girls. 
Half of them are sorry for the mouse 
and the other half are afraid of it. 

The mouse wheel presumably gets 
its license by “teaching animal be- 
havior.” Another educational exhibit 
which might conceivably interest 
women is patronized almost exclu- 
sively by men: the display of embryos 
in bottles which is called Life Begins. 
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Bingo and mice and embryos pot. 
withstanding, the women find ample 
excitement in the Women’s and Chil. 
dren’s Building. 

It houses the home economics and 
hobby exhibits, a recreational center, 
the baby-health contests, and a day 
nursery, to say nothing of a peace. 
ful dining room where the infant 
Iowan can have his formula prepared 
by dieticians trained at Ames, and 
a mother can recharge her energy 
with an appetizing meal or glass of iced 
tea served in the Iowa manner with 
plenty of sugar and lemon juice. 

In the Women’s and. Children’s 
Building one may learn the newest 
magic of pressure cookery and home 
freezing and vitamin juggling. But if. 
as Ruskin said, “cookery means the 
knowledge of Medea and of Circe and 
of Helen...” (if Helen needed to 
know about the cookstove) “and of 
the Queen of Sheba,” there are other 
sorceries that the girls practice in that 
sacred building at the Iowa State Fair. 
A male intruder at these rites is not in 
actual danger of being torn limb from 
limb by stout, matronly priestesses, but 
he may wish he had been before he 
makes his getaway from their shrine. 

Escaping the hissing pressure cook- 
ers, he may blunder into a room full of 
gargantuan, hostile infants competing 
for the Baby Health prizes. Fleeing 
from these, he can hardly avoid a 
fashion show, or a concert of P. T. A. 
musicians who call themselves the 
Mother Singers. If he dashes through a 
doorway across the hall, he is likely to 





MOUNTAIN 
PEOPLE 


North Carolina’s mountain 
people are not the hillbillies 
of stage and radio. Instead, 
they represent—and keep 
alive— America’s earliest cul- 
ture. Morris Markey tells 
their story in the September 
issue. 











step into a rapt circle of females waving 
palm fans and staring at a woman on 
the platform who is making a Flower 
Arrangement out of two Golden Glows 
and a stalk of Jimson weed. If he runs 
from their indignant eyes, he may 
burst into the auditorium just in time 
to see the Linn County Pageant or a 
herd of tunicked ladies doing a deter- 
mined folk dance. 
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Outside the temple of Ceres and 
P. T. A., all is normal and reassuring. 
The bands play, the midget railroad 
train careens around the park, the 
psychological mouse jumps in and out 
of holes, winning hams for Iowans; 
and now that the judging of livestock 
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and jams and pickles is over for the day, 
everybody is heading for the grand- 
stand, to see the bland vaudeville, with 
nothing more ribald than some Scotch 
and Irish jokes and some prat falls, the 
horse and auto races, which are one hun- 
dred per cent moral because betting is 
not allowed. 

By half past five, if the fiery sun is 
not lower, one at least believes that 
soon it will be (in spite of daylight 
time); and with nothing to stick to 
one’s ribs since lunch but seven hot 
dogs, four hamburgers, a cubic foot of 
cotton candy, three sacks of popcorn 
and assorted pops, colas and ades, one 
is beginning to look forward to the big 
plate of baked ham or fried chicken, 
mashed potatoes, and the pie 4 la mode 
that even now are being served in the din- 
ing halls and tents dotted about the fair- 
grounds. 

There won’t be time for more than 
two pieces of pie, because the Mid- 
way must be covered before the big 
State Fair Revue at the grandstand, 
which starts at half past seven. 

By half past six, with supper over, the 
sun really has dropped a little; the girls 
from the Four-H dormitories are coming 
out in pink and yellow dresses, after a 
long day in jeans, washing the faces of 
discontented cows; the Four-H boys and 
some of their Des Moines cousins are 
sauntering down the boardwalks in clean 
white flannels, looking sidewise at the 
girls; and even the women who have 
Flower-arranged and Mother-sung and 
pressure-cooked all day are wearing thin, 
pale dresses and silly hats over their pink 
plump faces, and showing a tendency to 
giggle. 

The Midway is always the same, and 
always new. The dwarfs, the giants, the 
tattooed men, the hairy apes are here, 
visible in glory for seven days, like a 
comet lighting up the dark and quiet 
night of the sober Midwest. 


The Heart of the Fair 


Old Fair-goers would be grieved and 
disappointed if any of the traditional 
shows were missing. The sudden death 
in Pittsburgh of the Fat Man en route to 
the Fair in 1946 drew a two-column 
front-page headline in the Des Moines 
Register. People could have gone to see 
his Fat Wife and Fat Daughter, who had 
bravely come ahead when Papa was 
taken to the hospital; but it hardly 
seemed decent, when always, time out of 
mind, they had been the Fat Family of 
the Fair. 

If the prizes at the rifle galleries and 
the hoop-la stands were anything but 
hideous and useless, that would be un- 
fitting too. The Iowan who is a crack 
shot or hoop thrower expects to go home 
from the Fair with kewpie dolls and plush 
pigs and table lamps encrusted with 
polychrome and dripping tassels—and 
a ham or two, also by way of coals to 
Newcastle. 





The barkers have changed somewhat, 
it is true. The words and the sleek good 
looks are the same, but the music is dif- 
ferent. Their voices are lower now, and 
smoother. They have listened to and 
learned from Frank Sinatra. Either you 
come in and see Zotz, the What-is-it, or 
you feel you have broken a nice boy’s 
heart. 

The girl shows are right and proper, 
too, a traditional part of the Fair, though 
grass skirts and bras and sequined pan- 
ties may be scantier than ever, and the 
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motions of the dance less inhibited. Still, 
five inches of ankle in 1902 must have 
had as startling an effect on the libido 
as five feet of girl in 1948. 

But a new girl show appeared on the 
Midway in 1947—just one girl. The hot 
and weary people emerging from the freak 
show, too languid for hoop-la contests, 
bored with embryos in bottles, saw and 
stopped before the pitch of Sally Rand. 
At a rate of 10,000 every evening, they 
bought tickets and went in to see her. 

The dance is beautiful, and Sally her- 
self, only a lovely clean-cut face above 
the slowly moving, swathing ostrich 
plumes, is a new kind of State Fair en- 
chantress. Even the women like her. 
“She looks like such a nice girl,” they said. 

Sally is an expert showman and press 
agent for Sally Rand. On the grounds, 
she lives in her own circus van, air-con- 
ditioned, decorated by W. & J. Sloane 
of New York, fitted with its private tele- 
phone. It must be the most un-private 
private telephone number in the world, 
for Sally gives it to everybody shé meets, 
with the least flicker of a leer in her blue 
eyes. “If it gets too hot for you, my wag- 
on is cooled, you know.” But she gives 
it to women and children too. 

When she is dancing on the Midway 
many of the matrons who expected to 
have to drag father away from her in 
time for the fireworks have to be dragged 
themselves. 

It was thanks to Miss Rand that the 
grandstand filled up slowly on those Au- 
gust nights of 1947. Her admirers missed 
part of the State Fair Revue, the first 
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riotous ensemble, “ Tally Ho,” with “the 
entire Ballet, dressed in dashing red- 
flecked riding costumes,” depicting “in 
a rollicking spirit, a Ride to the Hounds.” 

When the red-flecked riders gave way 
to Treasure Island, a wonderful and aw- 
ful mélange of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pirates, and the 
Arabian Nights, the audience was larger. 

And of course nobody wanted to miss 
the grand finale, when Miss Victory was 
shot from the mouth of a cannon three 
hundred feet, or fifty in all, not including 
the arc, across the race track. 

The fireworks that concluded the show 
in 1947 seemed slightly tame compared 
to those of the year before, which dis- 
played Bikini under the atom bomb. The 
fireworks people cannot do without war 
and disaster. When the Four Horsemen do 
not ride, rockets and Roman candles and 
set pieces of F.D.R. or Lincoln or George 
Washington blossom and fade in the 
sky, to no quickening of the heartbeat. 

An old Fair-goer remembers better 
spectacles; the Battle of Manila Bay, 
with Spanish men-of-war sinking fast 
and furiously and the Stars and Stripes 
flashing out above the burning sea; be- 
tween wars, a sortie back into ancient 
history, with all the colonnades of Pom- 
peii sinking under red lava from a sky- 
high Mount Vesuvius; then the fresh 
sensation from a brand-new war, the 
Battle of the Argonne Forest. 

The atom bomb which has staggered 
the world delighted rather than dismayed 
the pyrotechnicians of the Iowa State 
Fair. The tiny Pacific island outlined in 
lights rocked, quivered, exploded and 
burned under its carefully designed 
mushroom of colored smoke. 

The fireworks end at last, and the 
crowd begins to pick up handbags, gather 
extra jackets (it might just possibly have 
turned cool toward midnight) and slip 
tired feet back into castoff shoes. But 
the pygmy man on the stage there, under 
the floodlights, is speaking again into his 
amplifier. 

“Folks, friends, please—a moment. 
Before we disperse from this glori- 
ous celebration, one small request. Will 
you all, each of you, fish in your pockets 
and your purses for a match, a cigarette 
lighter. Wait. When the band blows one 
big resounding note, light up. Send forth 
a little candle in a naughty world.” 

The response is universal. Men dig 
match books from their pockets, hand 
some of them to the women beside them 
who do not smoke. On the lighted stage 
facing the grandstand the Music Depart- 
ment of the Women’s Club, Cedar 
Rapids, takes a deep breath and a firm 
grip on its instruments, lets out a tre- 
mendous squawk of various sound, and 
from one end of the long grandstand to 
the other, tiny lights spring out, pin- 
pointed like a quilt of luminous stitches. 
Under the long roof, people jerk upright, 
visible as in daylight. And they sigh, 
from 30,000 throats. 





The Fair, breaking up for the night, 
flows in two directions at once, like an 
addled river. The larger current (be- 
tween 70,000 and 100,000 people) moves 
toward the outside gates, the parking 
field, the East Des Moines streetcar lines, 
or the faint hope of empty taxicabs. At 
the other end of that long avenue stretch- 
ing due west toward the river and the 
city, are the crowded hotel lobbies, the 
airless boardinghouses, the tumbled suit- 
cases and borrowed electric fans and yes- 
terday’s wilted clothes. It is going to be 
another hot night in town. 

For 5000 Iowans, however, there is a 
shorter, happier path to bed. If you are 
one of these, you turn left when you leave 
the grandstand and walk past the Mid- 
way and the Old Mill and the roller 
coaster; past the shuttered dining halls 
and the lemonade stands; past the little 
man folding up his scales and grinning at 
you because for nine hours now he will 
not have to guess the weight of any fat 
woman who scowls because he does not 
miss, or rattle off any more of his old 
jokes in his hoarsely gentle voice. You will 
meet members of the bands, lugging their 
big brass pretzels toward home and rest. 


Final Curtain 


Far across the park there is the rumble 
of heavy wheels around thetgtock pavil- 
ions. The real monarchs of the Fair, hog, 
bull, and stallion, are taken home as soon 
as their clagges are judged, and the young 
men—and some of the girls—who have 
shown them ride with them. All night 
they will trundle over the roads toward 
the home farms before the hot sun rises. 

Your path begins to climb a dark hill- 
side, past the glimmer of 19th Century 
white gingerbread outlining the old Ex- 
position Building. That is the building 
you always see in your mind’s eye when 
you think of the Fair. It has always been 
there since you saw it first from your fa- 
ther’sshoulder. You hopeit alwayswill be. 

The sleepy guard at the entrance to 
the campground nods at you and turns 
his stile, and you are almost home. This 
is the unchanged and the unchanging 
Fair. The Tama Indian who always has 
sat there before his tepee, like Buddha, 
smiling at the passers-by, is there now, 
rolled up in a thin blanket on the ground. 
The people ahead of you turn in at their 
tents, calling soft good nights. The flaps 
and sides of the tents are fastened up, 
and some of the cots have been pulled 
out on the platform before the entrances. 
Maybe you will pull yours out too, this 
hot night ; but probably you won't have to. 

That was a good tent site that grand- 
father staked out in 1892, near the top of 
the hill where the breeze could reach 
it under fine shade trees, and near the 
spring. The spring has not been so im- 
portant these forty years since they built 
the bathhouses and put in faucets every- 
where. But it still flows and its water will 
make the best boiled coffee in the world 
tomorrow morning. THE END 
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MACKEREL FISHING 


(Continued from Page 76) 


400 barrels of mackerel. Quite some 
catch it was.” 

Joe Brien was a little embarrassed 
when he was asked the date of this ad- 
venture. ‘‘Why, uh, that was... I'd 
say that was about forty-five years 
ago. Y’see, when we pursed ’em up back 
then there wasn’t one of these big pow- 
erful, motor-driven winches on board, 
and we had to haul in the purse line by 
hand, four or five men on each side pull- 
ing hard. Some of those mackerel are 
smarter than the men fishing for them. 
If just one mackerel finds the hole at 
the bottom of the seine, down they'll all 
go, right out from under you, and just 
when you think you've got them all 
sewed up. I won’t say it’s a whole lot 
easier now, but that engine sure can 
help when it really counts. The mack- 
erel don’t get away as often and as easy 
as they used to.” 

In some waters and at certain times of 
the year, much mackerel fishing is done 
at night. When the water is cold and the 
night is dark, schools of mackerel “fire,” 
as fishermen call it. They churn up phos- 
phorescence which can be seen from 
quite a distance on a still, moonless 
night. With only her running lights 
showing, a seining vessel sneaks up on 
one of these glowing blobs in the water 
and sets a seine as in daytime. 

Then floodlights are turned on, a row 
of incandescent bulbs shines over the 
net haulers in the seine boat, the whole 
being a memorable contrast of inky 
blackness, bright lights, shadowy faces 
and shining fish. A mackerel fishermen’s 
crew isn’t interested in the picturesque- 
ness of night work but what size catch 
it brings—and whether the skipper keeps 
them on the alert in a seine boat all 
night. When the moon is full, night 
mackerel hunters remain in port; also 
during rough weather when schools can’t 
be sighted. In the latter case the schools 
are lost until zigzagging in calmer coastal 
waters locates them once more. 


Trespassers of the Deep 


/ Not every set of the seine, day or 
night, is profitable. Sometimes a school 
changes direction before a vessel encir- 
cles it. Or fish escape by diving under 
before a seine can be pursed. Or a seine 
must be cut lest it sink from the weight 
of too many mackerel imprisoned in it. 
A quarter century ago, an overloaded 
seine plumped to the bottom, taking 
both dory and seine boat with it. 

An even worse disaster, because of 
damage inflicted, is when a big fish— 
tuna, shark or swordfish—is caught in a 
seine along with mackerel. A net strong 
enough to hold a catch of two-pound 
mackerel isn’t rugged enough to contain 
a half-ton shark. Unless the big critter 
can be “rolled” over the top of a seine, 
he tears a net to pieces and a whole 


school is lost. An occasional swordfish 
cuts a net as cleanly as a paper knife 
slits an envelope. There are stories of 
whales, too, and of seines torn by a levi- 
athan rush or a flip of the tail. Such 
things generally mean the end of a trip. 

Not all mackerel fishing is done by 
professionals with seines and dories. All 
up and down the Atlantic Coast there 
are countless amateur mackerel fisher- 
men. In some waters, sportsmen with 
trout rods fly-cast into schools of the 
fish. Hand mackerel fishing is also done 
by trolling from a moving boat, which 
can spot the schools and sail through 
them, or by jigging from a moored boat. 
A mackerel jig is a small bulb of lead 
with hooks standing out all around. 

The still fishermen use a concoction 
called “chum bait” to attract the fish. 
Chum is made ot finely chopped clams, 
mixed with meal or crumbled crackers 
and stirred up in a can with oil. Some 
experts add extra ingredients, like worms 
or pork fat or bits of spoiled meat. The 
chum is spread over the water and into 
it the fishermen drop their jigs, which 
snag mackerel attracted by the bait. 

Like seine fishing, jigging for mackerel 
is an all-or-nothing proposition. Often 
the fishermen return empty-handed. 
But whether trolling or jigging, if you 
get one mackerel, you are apt to get 
seventy-five or eighty. 

Some years the mackerel seldom come 
close to shore. When they do appear, 
the words, ‘“ The mackerel arerunning!” 
can put much of the population of a 
small New Jersey shore village into 
boats within a half hour. Jigging under 
these circumstances is a highly social 
affair. The boats move close together 
and the fishermen swap bait and gossip 
while waiting for the fish to show up. 
Last summer—when the mackerel ran 
close to shore—was a good jigging year 
along most of the coast. 

Mackerel feed on minute crustaceans 
which float in the water in vast swarms. 
One variety which ranges from orange 
to red to near-purple is an infernal nui- 
sance to the professional mackerel fish- 
ermen. Fish, lines and nets coming in 
contact with it burn and blister a man’s 
hands and fingers. In more restrained 
moments, fishermen describe it as “red 
feed,” “cayenne” or “red pepper” and 
they haven’t the slightest interest in 
kpowing that marine biologists call the 

onest type Calanus finmarchicus. 

Ashore, the hands of a fish splitter 
may become so blistered from contact 
with a red-feed mackerel that he must 
knock off work for a few days. Fish 
handlers say even a net which has 
been stored in a seine loft for four or five 
years can cause a man’s hands to 
break out. 

There’s a slight rotten-egg odor to a 
freshly opened red-feed mackerel, and 
within a few hours the flesh may begin 
to separate from the bones. Red feed 
seems to have no effect on palatableness, 
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however; it merely causes mackerel] t 
spoil quicker, which normally ‘; rapid 
enough. Because they do not !:eep g 
well, mackerel cannot be shipped as far 
inland as such other ocean fish as coq 
and haddock. 

Many a customer in a retail fish mar. 
ket fondly believes he can detect whether 
a fish is fresh by looking the creature ip 
the eye. If the eye is clear, the fish js 
deemed fresh; but if it is glazed and the 
fish has a more stupid expression than 
usual, the customer turns to the fish- 
man with a “ you-can’t-fool-me” glare 
and stalks out. Better than the eye test 
is inspection of a fish’s gills. If the gills 
are a healthy blood red, the fish is fresh, 
but if they have turned white or pale 
pink, better leave the thing alone. Many 
an inland housewife seldom sees a really 
fresh fish and is convinced that all 
fish smell bad while being cooked and 
leave a taste in the mouth after eating. 
A fish only a few hours out of the water 
gives off no odor during cooking. An- 
other common error is to keep fish too 
long in the home refrigerators, where a 
mackerel spoils four times as fast as 
when on ice in a fish market. 


Barriers of Tradition 


Unlike other ocean fish, mackerel are 
generally not eviscerated until bought 
by a consumer at a retail market. This 
does not seem to make sense, because 
uncleaned fish spoil quicker than those 
which have been gutted. Also, when 
mackerel are dressed, they are usually 
split down the back, not opened at the 
belly line like other fish. This does not 
seem to make sense, either, for if the 
mackerel should be split fo and not from 
the back, the thickest part rather than 
the thin belly portion would be next to 
the hottest heat of an oven or broiler. 

Some other rather old-fashioned cus- 
toms prevail in mackerel handling. The 
fish are packed away in ice on board the 
vessel, but buyers ship them to whole- 
salers “floated” in barrels of iced sea 
water. Retailers lay mackerel on ice on 
their counters, but dare not risk spoil- 
age by ordering more than a three-day 
supply at a time. Under such practices, 
almost no Atlantic mackerel shipped 
west of the Mississippi would be fit to 
eat. Studies by the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service indicate that whole mack- 
erel would remain in good condition 
seven days if shipped on ice and that 
dressed mackerel would keep well for 
seven days longer. The Government 
people point out that if mackerel were 
cut open on shipboard, like many other 
ocean fish, they would keep on ice about 
four times as long as under prevailing 
practice. Better packing and shipping 
might put more mackerel on inland din- 
ner tables, inspire greater demand and 
bring fishermen more stable prices. But 
some economists in sea boots and oil- 
skins still prefer chances at the jack pot 
to new-fangled stability. THE END 
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Cellarless, the Japanese house is usually only one story, has a projecting roof, and is built a foot above ground. 
Straw mats insulate the floors against the cold. Street shoes, which would damage mats, are left outdoors. 


THE JAPANESE HOUSE 


Although ancient, it offers a modern design for holiday living in the U. 5. 


by GEORGE NELSON 


BELIEVE it was in the fifth or sixth grade 

that I first became aware of the Japanese 
house. We had been given a book entitled 
Little Friends From Far and Near, or some- 
thing to that effect, and there were about a 
dozen pages that were given over to the Land 
cf the Rising Sun. All was quaintness, pictur- 


esqueness and unfamiliarity. Not only were 
lanterns made of paper but so were the walls 
of houses. There were no chairs or sofas in 
the houses, and this seemed less strange then 
than it was to seem later, for at the age of 
ten we suffered no discomfort sitting on 
the floor. 

I still remember some badly reproduced 
prints showing the Japanese hunched on their 
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knees on mats, and looking, in their flowered 
kimonos, exactly like the dolls sold in the dime 
store. Even then, however, the Japanese house 
had attributes of respectability as well as 
strangeness: its occupants were always drinking 
tea, just like the Ladies’ Club on Wednesdays, 
and arranging flowers, like the Garden Club on 
Saturdays. What the book failed to tell us 
about the house was that, exotic as it seemed, 
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it met the requirements of Japanese 
daily life, economy, social tradition 
and climate with such exquisite appro- 
priateness that as a design for living 
it had never been surpassed. 

It may be that this would have been 
a little over the heads of grade-school 
children, though I doubt it. The truth of 
the matter, however, was that the gen- 
eration which wrote our textbooks was 
incapable of understanding the Japanese 
house. These people were too deeply en- 
meshed in the portieres, lace curtains, 
antimacassars and overstuffed furniture 
of their own houses to comprehend sim- 
plicity, and too habituated to the proc- 
ess of wholesale imitation that governed 
American architecture to recognize any- 
thing genuine when they saw it. So 
they did the best they could and wrote 
about the remote, charming little peo- 
ple who lived in toy houses next to 
miniature gardens; who waved their 
fans with quick, birdlike gestures, and 
bowed to each other all the time. What 
gaps the books left for us were filled in 
by Gilbert and Sullivan. If the picture 
thus created has changed greatly in 
the years that followed, it was not be- 
cause something new had been added 
to the traditional Japanese dwelling, 
but simply that the most advanced 
architects of the Western world had so 
changed their ideas about how people 
might live that house design literally 
underwent a revolution. And, as in the 
case of other revolutions, it was pres- 
ently discovered that many of the 
“new” concepts and principles had 
been in operation many centuries be- 
fore. 

This is why the Japanese house no 
longer looks like a toy, but seems 
more a remarkably provocative solu- 
tion to many problems architects are 
trying to work out today, particularly, 
perhaps, to fitting a house to the holi- 
day or vacation mode of life. 


A House That is Itself 


The Japanese house, like our own, is 
a wood-frame structure, but it resem- 
bles the barn of Colonial days more 
closely than it does present-day Amer- 
ican dwellings. Our houses are con- 
structed of a great number of relatively 
light pieces of wood, covered by sheath- 
ing to make them tight and rigid. The 
Japanese house is made of a small num- 
ber of heavy members which are set 
far apart. As in the U. S. barn, the 
framework can still be seen after the 
house is completed. This characteristic 
articulation—of expression and struc- 
ture—is quite important, for it is the 
underlying element that gives the house 
its particular look. By contrast with the 
Japanese house, our own has a struc- 
ture as carefully concealed as Victor- 
ian legs. 

It is curious that wood should be so 
universally employed as a building ma- 
terial in Japan, for the country is not 








Furniture is light, easily moved, and occupies a built-in storage unit 
when not needed. Bedroom, above, readily becomes study or living room. 
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particularly rich in forests, while there 
is plenty of stone, clay and brick. The 
reason for the persistent use of wood 
lies not so much in habit or tradition, 
though both are strong, as in the whole 
concept of the house as a special kind 
of shelter from the elements, which in 
Japan include not only heat and cold 
but extraordinary humidity, typhoons 
and earthquakes. 

Viewed superficially, the house does 
not seem particularly effective against 
any of these. Its wood framework is not 
braced like ours, and as a result is far 
trom rigid. Moreover, instead of a heavy 
foundation wall and cellar, the entire 
support. for the building consists of in- 
dividual rocks, one for each post, 
pounded into the ground. Between this 
sketchy foundation and the wood posts 
above there is no attachment what- 
ever. Faced with the problem of mak- 
ing this house stable, the Japanese long 
ago decided to concentrate its weight 
not in the ground, as we do, but in the 
roof, whose load of tile, or thatch, and 
massive beams keeps the structure in 
place on its underpinning. In a gale the 
house can sway and creak perilously, 
much like a loaded fruit tree, without 
being blown down. A good part of the 
weight of the roof is due to the fact that 
it is much larger than the house, for in- 
stead of hugging the walls like the Colo- 
nial gable, the eaves project from three 
to six feet. The reason for the eaves, 
however, is not to gain weight—this 
could be achieved more simply in other 
ways—but partly to protect the walls 
from deterioration. 

When we think of the walls of a house 
we are accustomed to visualizing a 
weatherproof skin tightly enclosing the 
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interior, and where openings such as 
doors and windows occur, we go to 
some pains to seal them as closely as 
possible. It is only in modern houses 
that the solid wall has been giving way 
to sliding membranes, usually of glass, 
and this corresponds closely to a prac- 
tice the Japanese have followed for 
centuries. Rarely does one find more 
than two solid walls on a Japanese 
house—the others are generally sliding 
screens of wood and translucent paper 
or glass. The solid walls, moreover, do 
not serve to brace the structure, as do 
ours; they merely fill in the voids be- 
tween the posts. Here again we have a 
direct parallel with much United States 
factory construction, except that the 
filler materials used in the Japanese 
house are naturally lighter and less 
costly. A mesh of woven fiber or bam- 
boo is inserted between the vertical 
posts and then both sides are plastered 
with mixtures of mud, clay, lime and 
sand. Like the posts themselves, the 
plastered walls are exposed both inside 
and out. 

Mud is not impressively durable 
when exposed to rain, and rain in these 
islands is a torrential downpour during 
June and July. The projecting roofs not 
only protect the solid and paper. walls 


from disintegration but allow the rooms ~ 


to be kept wide open in bad weather, 
thus lessening some of the discomforts 
of the oppressive humidity. The roofs 
have another function, currently being 
exploited in our much-publicized 
“solar houses”—they keep out the 
sun during the hottest months and 
allow it to come in during winter, when 
the sun.is much lower in the sky. Sclar 
heating has been a commonplace it 
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these houses for a long time, and this is 
fortunate, for the Japanese house tra- 
ditionally has nothing —— a 
heating plant. 2 

The house also lacks a cellar, since 


there is no continuous foundation wall 


to enclose one. The Japanese first floor 
(there is rarely a second) is not only 
uninsulated but is raised a foot or two 
off the ground and all the winds of win- 
ter can blow freely under it. As a result 
the interior is far from comfortable by 
American standards, but this construc- 
tion has two advantages: ground water 
that accumulates during rains can 
drain off under the house, and the ven- 
tilation keeps the floor beams from 
rotting. It would be difficult to imagine 
a more economical and practical solu- 
tion in the design of a summer house. 

The Japanese have one kind of insu- 
lation that helps to decrease the dis- 
comfort of cold floors. This is the stand- 
ard mat which covers all floors except 
thosein the kitchen and bath. About two 
or three inches thick, it is composed of 
straw, covered by woven matting. This 
mat provides one explanation for the 
custom of leaving street shoes in the 
entry: under the pressure of leather 
soles or wooden clogs the mats would 
go to pieces rather rapidly. The Japa- 
nese mat is probably the most versatile 
piece of architectural equipment ever 
devised. It serves as floor insulation, 
as carpet, bed, chair, sofa and, in some 
instances, dining table. Furthermore, 
it is standardized in length and breadth 
(roughly three feet by six) and there- 
fore is used as a unit of measure in all 
plans for houses. 

Our own methods of hoyse building 
are so thoroughly chaotic that the sig- 
nificance of this ‘“‘mat-module” may be 





The floor mat is standardized in size, and is a unit of measure in all Japa- 
nese house plans. Sliding panels contain either glass or translucent paper. 


missed. What this kind of standard 
means is that virtually all elements of 


‘the entire building can also be stand- 


ardized, and that any skilled carpenter, 
given-a simple mat layout, can build 
an acceptable house. Our own attempts 
at prefabrication rely on standard 
units of measurement, but our problem 
is that an acceptable module for a wall 
panel may not correspond with the 
stock sizes of windows, bathtubs, 
stoves, and so on. 

The interior of the typical house is a 
rectangle and is divided into two smaller 
rectangles. One of these contains the 
kitchen and other services. The other 
is a large open living area, broken up 
as desired by light sliding screens cov- 
ered with paper. The actual number of 
rooms in the house, therefore, varies 
with the hour of the day, the time of 
year and the activities going on. To 
clean and air the house one removes the 
mats, stacks them outside in the sun, 
sweeps the floor and slides open the 
screen partitions to ventilate the in- 
terior. There is no problem of main- 
taining furniture or of moving it around, 
for there isn’t any, outside of a few 
rudimentary pieces, such as low tables 
or armrests. All storage space is built 
in. Even decoration is concentrated. 
There is an alcove, about three feet 
deep and six or nine feet wide at one 
end of the main room. In this alcove, 
known as the tokonoma, the owner sets 
a picture, a flower arrangement, or 
both. Adjoining this alcove is another, 
equipped with a few shelves for deco- 
rative objects. These little displays are 
changed periodically, but our custom of 
placing pictures and bric-a-brac indis- 
criminately around the walls of all 
rooms is unknown. A Japanese would 
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probably feel that this random placing 
of a large number of decorative objects 
not only destroys their intrinsic mean- 
ing but also ruins the unity of interior 
design. 

The structure and plan of the Japa- 
nese house are by no means the whole 
story, but taken by themselves they 
are most revealing. What we have here 
is a house with no attic or cellar, no 
foundation, no fireplace, no furnace, no 
chimney, and practically no doors, win- 
dows or exposed furniture. Measured 
by our standards of comfort it is a poor 
man’s house, and it is true enough that 
even before the war the average Japa- 
nese was a poor man. But if the house 
were dismissed at this point, and on this 
basis, we should miss a good deal of its 
meaning. For one thing, it is also the 
rich man’s house. In other words, the 
bare, stripped-down character of the 
house is due not merely to a lack of 
money and materials—it also reflects 
accurately the traditions of the Japa- 
nese society as a whole. For instance, 
every child is taught to use the familiar 
kneeling posture instead of sitting. 
Under such circumstances, no matter 
how much money one has, any kind of 
chair is superfluous. Children are also 
taught to keep warm by wrapping 
themselves in their kimonos and hud- 
dling over charcoal braziers. One might 
pass this off as primitive, which it is, 
but one Japanese pastime, the winter 
party, involves opening wide the slid- 
ing walls of the main room so that all 
the occupants can enjoy the beauty of 
snow in the garden while they talk. The 
fact that we have not been conditioned 
to withstand the rigors of this kind of 
existence is not to the point; the Japa- 
nese have, which is why even the rich 
man’s house shows almost as little con- 
cern for the so-called “necessities” as 
does that of his less wealthy neighbor. 

It should be fixed clearly in mind that 
poverty has a different meaning in Ja- 
pan. It is neither shameful nor a situa- 
tion to be remedied as soon as possible. 


Where Mass and Class Meet 


Our custom of segregating residential 
neighborhoods by incomeis not followed 
in Japan—houses of the rich, the 
middle-income groups and the poor can 
be found in the same areas, and, due to 
the inconspicuousness of all house ex- 
teriors, it is sometimes difficult to tell 
which is which. I am not trying to pre- 
sent these contrasts as social virtues 
opposed to vices; it would be equally 
easy to describe Japanese ways as ex- 
quisite in their refinement or meaning- 
less in their backwardness. My only 
concern here is to show how a series of 
facts is reflected with extraordinary 
precision in the design of a type of 
house. 

One of these facts is the attitude of 
the Japanese toward Nature, which has 
influenced his feelings about house de- 
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sign as much as has his economic condi- 

tion. For example, while the woodwork 
in a house is precisely cut and finished, 
one post in the main room usually is 
left in its original tree form. The con- 
trast between accurate workmanship 
and the natural shape of the single tree- 
like post is considered very beautiful. 
We express the same feeling when we 
place, say, a piece of driftwood against 
a finished plaster wall. The difference 
is that we don’t build the contrast into 
the house, although, as we shall see 
presently, some of the modern design- 
ers are trying to do exactly that. 

Anyone who has ever bought a piece 
of old furniture and removed its finish 
knows what is meant by “ the beauty of 
natural wood.” Nevertheless, to pro- 
tect this beauty we cover the wood with 
shellac or lacquer. The Japanese, as a 
rule, do not do this; they prefer the 
appearance of clear grain to a protec- 
tive coat that changes the natural 
color of the material. As a result, their 
house interiors often have a somewhat 
unfinished look, and the fragrance of 
slowly evaporating wood oils. They 
contain almost nothing that isn’t “nat- 
ural.”’ Not only is the wood frame left 
untreated but also the paper screens, 
the woven mats, the sand-finished 
walls, the lightly planed wood ceilings, 
the screens of reed and bamboo. Seen 
in juxtaposition with the garden, the 
house always looks like part of it, and 
in a very real sense it is, for it is built 
of the same materials. 

A great deal has been written, much 
of it nonsense, about the Japanese gar- 
den, and we have done ourselves little 
good by our many imitations of it. It is 
possible that the Japanese garden, 
with its little bridge, little pool, little 
stream and dwarf trees, is a miniature 
landscape loaded with cosmic symbols, 
as some writers have insisted. For our 
purposes, however, other ccnsidera- 
tions are more important. The Japa- 
nese garden, like the house, is a poor 
man’s creation with a history of great 
antiquity. The garden has to be small, 
for few urban houses have much land 
around them, and the average citizen, 
who has to work long hours at low pay, 
isn’t going to set up gardens that re- 
quire elaborate maintenance. 


Spiritual Gardens 


Another clue to the garden design 
can be found in the house itself, which 
shows clearly that Japanese taste rules 
out profusion and ostentation, that 
great delight is taken in small objects, 
and that contrasts are enjoyed more 
when they are subtle. The garden in 
Japan, therefore, is a direct expression 
of the conditions that made the house 
what it is. Just as the “natural” way 
to build a house is to cut wood into 
straight pieces and put them together, 
the “natural” design for a garden re- 
spects the materials used and attempts 
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Japanese houses have only one or two solid walls. The rest are sliding 
panels, thus permitting an ever-changing relationship to the outdoors, 


to accentuate their intrinsic qualities. 
Since a man walks in a straight line 
only if he has been trained in the army, 
garden paths do not follow straight 
lines. Vistas and changes of direction 
are more important than getting to the 
house in the shortest possible time. 
Even ground textures are selected with 
great care, so that as a person passes 
over sand, rounded boulders, flagstones, 
gravel, and cobblestones, he can enjoy 
a series of subtle physical experiences as 


well as the changing view around him. 

The lessons that can be learned from 
the house in Japan have nothing to do 
with copying its superficial aspects. It 
has already been demonstrated that 
imitating an alien style always ends up 
with the dead bones of a period. To 
understand this one has only to walk 
through any city and observe how 
meaningless are the Roman fronts 
tacked onto banks and railroad stations, 

(Continued on Page 120) 





Interior decoration is simple, and concentrated in an alcove. Here are 
placed flower arrangements, a picture, or, as above, family heirlooms. 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
and how tiresome are the attempts at 
“individuality ” in the residential areas. 
Any effort to reproduce the Japanese 
house, or its parts, would merely result 
in a freak, because the Japanese way 
of life is not ours. Nevertheless, there 


is something valuable to be learned.. 


Perhaps the first thing that strikes 
one who examines the plans and photo- 
graphs of these dwellings is their de- 
lightful design for summer living. Big 
roofs keep the sun out. Removable 
walls let the breeze in. Separate rooms 
can be merged ‘into one large open-ait 
pavilion by sliding back the paper 
screens. Housekeeping could not pos- 
sibly be simpler. All the materials used 
suggest not only economy, but ease and 
informality. Most refreshing, of course, 
is the total absence of clutter; against 
such a background anyone should be 
able to relax. The appeal of the Japa- 
nese house, in other words, is not based 
on style or picturesque detail but on 
its charming expression of a special 
approach to shelter. That this charm is 
felt, despite the differences that exist, 
is evidence essential human require- 
ments cut across all ideological and cul- 
tural lines. In studying the Japanese 
house we encounter a remarkable series 
of coincidences, for without much di- 
rect influence we have been developing 
a modern house in this country that 
bears a strong resemblance to it. 


Freedom for Our Homes 


Trace the trends in U. S. house de- 
sign, and it becomes apparent that all 
the familiar architectural forms of our 
childhood seem to be disintegrating. 
The tight little rooms that helped keep 
the early New England houses snug 
broke apart into the barnlike interiors 
of Victorian mansions, made big and 
open by the fluid warmth of central 
heating. Despite the temporary rever- 
sion to Colonial styling after World 
War I, the house in its more advanced 
forms continued to open up. Partitions 
tended to vanish, or to become mov- 
able. Storage furniture, such as chests 
and bureaus, began to give way to 
built-in chests and cupboards. The 
outer walls, once solid with wood and 
masonry, and pocked with small win- 
dows, became translucent, transparent, 
movable. The eaves moved out again, 
now sheltering glass walls with sum- 
mer sunshades. Inside, the shapes of 
walls became simpler, and architects 
began to experiment with the textures 
of natural materials—redwood, cedar, 
cypress, brick and field stone—and to 
use these textures to contrast with the 
slick perfection of painted plaster. Ex- 
cess decoration disappeared. And finally 
the garden moved indoors—literally — 
as the house walls opened to include it. 

Told without pictures, the story of 
our modern house could be a passable 
description of its Japanese counterpart, 
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and this is all the more remarkable 
cause the two came into existeng 
under entirely different conditiog 
The same thing can be said of the mo. 
ern garden. The two best landscap, 
architects in the western hemispher 
Thomas Church, of San Francisco, an 
Roberto Burle Marx, of Rio de Janein, 
are both designing gardens whic) 
strongly resemble those of Japan—py 
in detail, but in principle. 


An Oriental Lesson 


To understand the Japanese houy 
(or, by extension, the modern house) we 
must put aside the particular set of 
ideas with which we were raised, par. 
ticularly the idea that a house must be 
a solid box, tightly enclosing a series of 
fixed cubicles. Once this fact is grasped, 
it becomes possible to visualize a house 
as a kind of open stage, standing free ip 
space. The floor of the stage is slightly 
above the ground, and its roof is held 
up by as few supports as possible. Ap 
plied to this light framework are a few 
solid walls (toward the street, for pri- 
vacy) but-most of the outer covering js 
light and movable. Inside there is even 
more freedom, for rooms can be cre- 
ated—or erased—as one desires. Fixed 
areas include the bathroom, kitchen 
and built-in storage units. Furniture 
and accessories are light, and treated 
like theater ‘* props’’—they are brought 
out when needed and then put away 
again. In this type of dwelling, no mat- 
ter what “ performance” is in progress, 
the stage can always be arranged ap- 
propriately and with ease. Nothing 
could be further from the kind of house 
most of us live in. And nothing could 
be closer to the kind of house we are 
gradually developing. 

The lesson of the Japanese house, 
therefore, is of very special contempo- 
rary interest. It is an almost perfect 
prototype for vacation living. It is 2 
masterpiece of standardization, but it 
shows that standardization does not 
have to mean monotonous uniformity. 
By separating house structure from 
house enclosure, it makes possible great 
freedom of movement for the occu- 
pants and creates an ever-changing re- 
lationship to the outdoors. Product of 
age-old culture, it demonstrates that 
modern man is not quite so different 
as he sometimes likes to think. It has 
proven conclusively that a house can 
be a work of art—without stuffing its 
insides with “art.” It teaches that the 
beautiful way to handle materials, 
whether paper or wood, rock or shrub, 
is the natural way. It suggests that you 
can get attention by whispering as well 
as shouting, that simplicity is not the 
same as bare emptiness, that poverty 
is not necessarily ugly, and that for full 
living people require a flexible enclo- 
sure, not a strait jacket. 

Itis curious that we are learning this 
lesson from our late enemies. THE END 
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RIDING WITH A NEW YORK 
AMBULANCE DRIVER 


(Continued from Page 64) 


brake, probably saving the girl's life, 
and says nothing. A block farther on he 
pulls over to the Central Park side of 
the street and stops. Instantly he is 
bending over a youth stretched on the 
sidewalk. An onlooker says the young 
man stepped off the curb into a taxi. 
His head is bleeding and a little blood 
has trickled onto the discharge button 
in his lapel. A tall policeman says, 
“You got here in four minutes, pal. 
That ain’t bad.” Leo and Sheridan ease 
the unconscious youth onto a stretcher 
and in another four minutes the pa- 
tient is in Roosevelt Hospital. 

At 5:47 the buzzer sounds again. 
There is another pink slip: accident 
case, Times Square BMT subway sta- 
tion, dispatcher’s office. 

As the ambulance turns into Forty- 
second Street a uniformed subway 
guard hops aboard, directs Leo to 
a parking space around the corner, 
then leads the way down the subway 
steps and along the platform to the far 
end to the dispatcher’s office. It’s 5:51 
now, and there inside the office, a few 
steps from a board of flashing lights 
and multiple levers, stands a middle- 
aged woman who says her hand was 
caught -in a subway door. She holds it 
out to Leo. He takes the hand in his, 
sees nothing wrong with it. He gently 
manipulates the fingers and wrist. 
“That hurt?” 

The woman blushes. “Well, no, it 
don’t hurt now—but it did!” 

Leo’s face is expressionless. Perhaps 
he’s thinking of the last time*he rushed 
to this station. That time he picked up 
a woman who had been shot in the 
stomach, in the celebrated ‘“camera- 
gun” case; or of the time when he and 
John Sheridan climbed down on the 
tracks next to the third rail to extricate 
a man who had lost both legs. On the 
other hand, he may be thinking of peo- 
ple who fake injuries to bilk insurance 
companies. Finally he says calmly: 
“Want to go to the hospital, madam? 
It’s your right.” She does, and at 5:55 
Leo is headed back toward Roosevelt 
Hospital, singing Love’s Old Sweet Song. 
As he turns toward the gateway three 
good-looking girls step in the path 
of the ambulance. Leo gives them a 
toot of the horn instead of the siren. 
“No use scaring them.” At 5:59 he 
is ready for supper in the hospital 
cafeteria. 

Between eating and kidding the.help 
Leo tells how Roosevelt’s two ambu- 
lances have operated twenty-four hours 
a day for nine years without a serious 
accident. The big point is that these 
ambulances don’t race through the 
streets. They are super-powered vehi- 
cles with four forward speeds and an 
overdrive, and are capable of 100 miles 


an hour. But forty is the top speed the 
hospital permits, even on the city’s ex- 
press highways, and twenty-five or 
thirty is usually about as fast as they 
travel on most calls. That may seem 


incredibly slow to people accustomed . 


to ambulances tearing along at a mile a 
minute. Actually, the time lost by 
holding the speed down is insignificant. 
For instance, on the call to the subway 
station a speed of sixty miles an hour 
would have saved only about twenty- 
nine seconds. On a four-mile round trip 
to Eighty-sixth Street and Park Ave- 
nue, the extreme corner of Roosevelt’s 
ambulance district, a speed of sixty 
miles an hour, compared with Leo’s 
thirty, would save only two minutes. 
As every doctor knows, there’s hardly 
one ambulance call in a thousand where 
two minutes spell the difference be- 
tween life and death. However, when 
ambulances are operated at high speeds 
every call risks the lives of driver, 
attendant, patient, pedestrians and 
motorists. Leo says, ‘I wish every- 
body realized how little time ac- 
tually is saved by driving fast over 
short distances, especially in congested 
areas.” 

Supper is over, it’s dark, and rairr is 
threatening. “ We’re always busy when 
it rains,”’ Leo says. ‘‘One night I put on 
nine splints on account of cars skidding. 
Three of them were on hit-and-run vic- 
tims.’’ Leo shakes his head. His coplike 
distaste for hit-and-run drivers out- 
weighs even his professional interest in 
putting on splints, at which, doctors 
say, he’s unusually good. 

Leo has answered a wide variety of 
calls: suicides by gun, gas and jumping; 
mugging cases in Central Park; fainting 
cases in Radio City Music Hall. He has 


pie! 
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picked up murder victims, “ psychos” 
plain alcoholics, and kids who haye 
fallen through the ice. He has attended 
miscarriages in the Public Library, 
births in tenements, and a young 
woman whose arm was torn off by g 
polar bear in Central Park Zoo. He re. 
calls his first ambulance trip: "It was 
an appendix case at four-two-nine West 
Forty-second Street. I'll never forget 
that address.” The date was July 5, 
1939. Until that day Roosevelt Hog. 
pital, now eighty-three years old, had 
not operated ambulances since the 
horse-and-wagon era. Leo took the first 
call, getting the job largely because of 
two pieces of bad luck. During the de. 
pression he’d lost his job as a printer, 
after eighteen years with the same firm; 
and simultaneously he had been 
stricken with kidney trouble. At Roose- 
velt Hospital he lost a kidney. While 
recuperating, he heard the hospital was 
inaugurating ambulance service. He 
applied and was hired. Now senior 
driver, Leo earns $200 a month driving 
and directing seven other drivers and 
eight attendants. To keep two ambv- 
lances rolling night and day Roosevelt 
has six drivers working eight-hour 
shifts five days one week, six the next; 
these six men are supplemented by two 
relief drivers. The ambulances are 
serviced between calls, by a near-by 
garage. Usually Leo works from eight in 
the morning until four in the afternoon 
but today he is on the four-to-midnight 
shift. 

At 6:55 police headquarters wants an 
ambulance at a West Forty-first Street 
address. Leo climbs in, switches on the 
flashing red blinker which is used day 
and night. This time he also turns on 
the red fender lights reserved for night, 
fog and rain. A powerful spotlight, for 
picking out house numbers and provid- 
ing light at the scene of outdoor acci- 
dents, is mounted within easy reach of 





After nine years on the job, Leo (left center) applies a splint with pro- 
fessional speed, often wins praise for his skill from the hospital staff. 
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his left hand. He tests it briefly, then 
starts the engine. Going down Ninth 
Avenue, Leo looks carefully at each 








cross street. He says, “ You always got 
to watch out for the other fellow—he’s 
going to make the mistake.” Then the 
dark reminds him of driving during the 
war. ‘In the blackouts,” he says, “‘ we 




















could use only our dimmers. No bright 


its an lights and no siren. We had to discon- 
treet nect the siren because people would 
n the mistake it for an air-raid signal.” Leo 
| day laughs and tells of one driver he had to 
adios fire during the war. The fellow was so 
ight, fond of the siren that he’d slip out, wire 
, for it up as soon as he was a few blocks 
ovid- . from the hospital and turn it on. 

ne Now Leo is stopping in front of a 
ch of 


dark, forbidding walk-up apartment. 
One flight up, Leo finds an aged 
woman with various troubles, includ- 
ing high blood pressure. She moans, 
and Leo says, “All right, mother, we'll 
take care of you.” He and Sheridan 
carry her down the stairs. When they 
put her on the stretcher, which rests on 
the cold tile in the lower hall, she moans 
something about a coffin and her 
daughter reassures her, “ Not a coffin, 
mamma, a stretcher.” Three minutes 
later, the woman is in the hospital. 

The rain doesn’t materialize and, for 
more than an hour, everything is quiet 
in the drivers’ room. Some of the men 
are listening to the radio. One attend- 
ant is reading a racing form, another 
is playing solitaire. Leo is glancing at 
the afternoon paper. Then, at 8:39, 
there’s a call to a Broadway store that 
sells drugs, sandwiches, flatirons and 
theater tickets. Leo makes the trip and 
finds a young fellow and his girl who 
say they have been hit by a hit-and- 
run driver. The boy has a cut below the 
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Returning from another call, Leo passes Columbus Circle on his way 
back to the hospital. Another tour of duty has ended without accident. 








knee and the girl can’t walk without 
limping. A patrolman is asking the 
names of their nearest of kin, which 
they refuse to divulge. However, they 
insist on going to the hospital. As they 
walk to the ambulance some urchins 
yell, “Got any theater tickets?” One 
boy, perhaps more precocious than 
the others, calls out, ““ Yeah, ya don’t 
need no theater tickets at Bellevue!” 

Leo arrives at the hospital at 8:54. 
At 9:05 he takes the ambulance to 
Forty-seventh Street, next door to the 
Biltmore Theatre, for an appendix 
case, and at 9:40 he starts for Forty- 
eighth Street on another sick call. 

Now it’s 10:19 and the pink slip 
reads: “Accident, Pier 92, North 
River.”” At 10:21 Leo reaches the pier. 
He drives in, pulls up beside a packing 
case on which lies a man about sixty, 
in great pain. He is a watchman, and 
his boss says a truck, unloading, backed 
into him. Leo takes a look, asks several 
questions, determines the left hip is 
fractured, and nods to Sheridan: 
“Stretcher, splint.”” Leo works swiftly 
getting the splint on and you recall his 
remark, early in the evening, that if he 
had his life to live over he’d be a doctor. 
One moment the old watchman is 
whimpering in agony and the next he’s 
quiet, the pain gone, the breathing 
eased, the hands relaxed. Leo and 
Sheridan lift him into the ambulance 
and at 10:33 they are carrying the 
stretcher into Roosevelt Hospital. 

The buzzer doesn’t sound again for 
the next hour and a half, and so this 
turns out to be Leo’s last call of the 
night. Leo has completed another tour 
of duty without an accident. Quod erat 
demonstrandum or, as Leo often says, 
“Easy does it.” THE END 
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VENICE 


(Continued from Page 61) 


on the train, it might be profitable to 
look briefly into a Baedeker, or, if you 
know Italian, into the Guida Sentimentale 
di Venezia, by Diego Valeri, or Il Doge 
di Venezia, by B. Cecchetti. 

The best train from Milan gets you to 
Venice at night. You arrive in a modern, 
relatively undamaged railroad station of 
concrete platforms, iron gates, lighted 
clocks, signal lamps and baggage trucks. 
You.walk past the usual arrangement of 
customs offices, waiting room and ticket 
windows, to a door beyond which there is 
a stone quay —and here the magic starts. 
A porter, as casually as if he were getting 
you a taxi, calls a gondola. 

Your baggage arrives, the porter waves 
his arm, and one of those romantic ve- 
hicles that appear to be constructed as 
delicately as a violin detaches itself from 
darkness and rides with perfect balance 
to the quay. You, your bags and even 
your trunk go aboard. 

On such a night the Grand Canal is 
propérly gilded by the moon. The moon 
belongs to Venice as the sun belongs to 
the Sahara; its reflection places a wide 
golden band in the center of the canal. 
This waterway is busy all night long, and 
upon it vaporelli, the streetcars of Ven- 
ice—small, tough little steamboats—toot 
and maneuver to the docks as smaller 
motorboats overtake them. Launches 
filled with Allied soldiers float by, and oc- 
casionally a spick-and-span speedboat 
races past with a solitary British officer 
as a passenger. The gondola is sur- 
prisingly steady in the water; with its 
gold-and-silver trim shimmering, it car- 
ries you out into the Canal and on toward 
your hotel. It swings into dark narrow 
canals where the gondoliers shout, warn- 
ing each other as they approach intersec- 
tions. The band of moonlight, you will 
notice, is twice reflected—first on the wa- 
ter, and then upward onto the arches of 
the bridges beneath which you pass. The 
effect is dazzling. The buildings float by 
in every tint of night. There are alleys 
black as soot and walls washed with in- 
digo and sprinkled with a fine golden 
dust. Here and there you see people, their 
faces like alabaster, looking from windows 
and bridges. You may fall overboard in 
your enthusiasm—for all the promises of 
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travel literature fade before reality. The 
beauty of Venice is true—you can only 
regret that even at the snail’s tempo of 
the gondola that cut-glass-and-marble 
scenery passes too fast, and you suffer 
from a visual kind of indigestion. 

It is doubly enchanting because every- 
thing standing upright duplicates itself 
in mysterious pattern below the level of 
your eyes, in the water of the canals. This 
circumstance is most probably responsi- 
ble for the fact that the artisans of Venice 
have turned to mirrors and the past to 
express themselves. 

The mood is nowhere jolted—every- 


~ where is history and melody and the set- 


ting for Renaissance painting. Finally, 
after being borne through this magnifi- 
cently mildewed storehouse of grand- 
opera scenery, you awaken—when your 
gondola is punted up to the steps at the 
door of your hotel. Only then does the 
magic end. A working boat is tied up 
there filled with crates of siphons; as it is 
unloaded the night porter of the Albergo 
Luna, tailored with care, receives you. 
Inside is a regulation hotel lobby with 
soft music, intimate bar, two American 
Air Force officers with their wives, four dry 
Martinis and a bowlof pretzels and potato 
chips. You are reminded of New York. 

You are shown to your room, reserved 
in advance, and the room key is at- 
tached to a wooden egg so large that you 
can’t possibly put it into your pocket. 

Later, on walking out of the hotel, 
there are six people who offer various 
rates for the dollar. Thousand-lira notes 
are handed you in packets, notes that are 
sepia colored, stiff as playing cards and 
uncomfortable to the hand, the pocket 
and the eye, especially if you are used to 
the beautiful blue tissue on which French 
currency is printed. The lira buys a little 
more than the franc; it is, however, as 
easily spent, because the shops are full. 


A Preview of Heaven 


On the short walk you notice for the 
first. time that the children of Venice 
never seem to go to bed; not only the ju- 
veniles who stand in doorways and on 
bridges with their cigarette trays, openly 
selling black-market tobacco, but also 
the very little ones who play bundled up 
on the streets, listening to music in front 
of sidewalk cafés, or amusing themselves 
by climbing on and off the bronze lions 
and other animals that ornament the 
bases of monuments. 

You find yourself sitting in one of the 
thousands of uncomfortable metal-and- 
canvas chairs that are in front of various 
restaurants on St. Mark’s Square, and at 
last you are part of the scene which you 
have so often observed on postal cards or 
in the photograph albums of globe-trot- 
ting relatives; but now it is alive with the 
sound of people’s conversation at close-by 
tables, and with the music of several or- 
chestras playing an assortment of tunes 
that overlap each other like the waves in 
the wakes of gondolas in the canals. 


It isn’t necessary here to reach for a 
simile. Venice isn’t like anything else. 
Once you have looked at the Square of 
San Marco, it will remain in your mem- 
ory forever. If it must be given a little 
more bell ringing, then one can say that, 
especially at night, it appears an indoor, 
rather than an open-air, place—a gran- 
diose ballroom with the sky for a ceiling. 
It is easy also to imagine that the devout, 
when they awaken in their heaven, may 
find themselves sitting in a place like this. 

Seated in your chair, you turn most 
often toward the Cathedral of St. Mark. 
Its majesty is blended with humor; it is, 
somehow, like a theater instead of a 
church. It is a capricious edifice that 
seems now made of ice, now of gold, de- 
pending on the light that plays upon it. 
It is so diaphanous that you doubt whether 
it actually exists, that it will still be there 
when you look again. You turn your face 
from it, listen to-people talk, watch the 
life on the square and then look again. It 
still stands there. It floats like all stone 
appears to in Venice. It retains its pecul- 
iar fluvial quality the next day and as 
long as you are in Venice. Like the Ca- 
thedral, everything there has its individ- 
ual character. 

If the water in the canals next day is 
foul when you look closely, it still serves 
as the mirror for the exquisite facades. 
Written in chalk on a stone wall close to 
the hotel, I read: “ Venice is a gondola 
that dances and swings; it is made of 
stone, sun, gold and love.” 

Venice is also made of wood. Whole 
forests were cut in the valleys of Cadore, 
and brought to Venice for building foun- 
dations. The woods were generally oak, 
although elm, larch and poplar were also 
used. 

The pilings were driven vertically into 
the soil beneath the lagoon, one close 
against the other. In time the timbers 
blackened and became hard, and, in con- 
sequence, the old palaces and churches 
now stand on bases as solid as iron. The 
subsoil of Venice is formed of a stratum 
of compact clay seven or eight meters 
deep with, here and there, beds of peat. 
To drive the piles the Venetians still use 
a simple rammer, and it is surprising with 
what slowness the piles sink into the 
earth. On. the sides of the canals, the 
masonry is encrusted with stone, mostly 
marble, over which the tidal waters flow 
without causing erosion. Stone for the 
buildings was shipped across the Adriatic 
from Istria. Brick is used too. 

As you pass through the city on its 
waterways, you are astounded at its 
smallness. If, for example, you were to 
put all the little islands in New York 
Harbor together—such areas as Bedloe’s 
Island, on which the Statue of Liberty 


_stands, Governors and Ellis Islands— 


you would have the territorial equivalent 
of Venice. You can easily cover the city 
from one end to the other, with the aid of 
500 bridges, either by walking over them 
or by floating in a gondola beneath them. 
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On both ends of the Rialto Bridge you 
again are reminded of New York. In 
these two streets are the life, Noises, 
smells and colors of the pushcart neigh- 
borhood around Manhattan’s lower East 
Side. Close by is the fish market, yet 
not far from it is a gambling palace 
more elegant than Monte Carlo’s Casino, 

The milk route in Venice is seagoing; 
the iceman cometh in a barge; coal, wood 


and building materials are transported in . 


long narrow boats, and the legend that 
the Italians are a lazy people is dispelled 
here as it is all over the country. The 
young as well as the old work with the 
same intensity with which they gesticu- 
late as they talk. There are traffic argu- 
ments on the canals, exactly as there are 
on land, and the screaming of “head of 
veal!” and “Sunday chauffeur!” that 
one hears in narrow Paris streets has 
equivalents in Venice. Important argu- 
ments, when resolved, are followed by 
elaborate making up; to restore friend- 
ship the combatants go and have what 
they call an ombra which, translated, is a 
shadow, and means a glass of wine. 


The Life of a Gondolier 


The gondolier who rowed me around 
was sixty-five years old and wore a sailor 
suit and a straw hat that had two long, 
black ribbons hanging down the back. He 
has been a gondolier since his thirteenth 
year, his father was a gondglier, and his 
son will be one if he ever passes the diffi- 
cult examination. My gondolier lives in 
the suburbs, so to speak, on the Isle of 
Giudecca, which cannot be reached ex- 
cept by boat. His greatest professional 
worries are the weather and the govern- 
ment, in the order named; he cares only 
for a government interested in tourism. 

The older gondoliers want to know 
nothing of Communism. In spite of this, 
I frequently saw stenciled in red paint on 
houses along the waterways the prow of 
a gondola and the hammer and sickle. 
Under Fascism the gondoliers did well, 
but then as now their diet consisted of 
polenta, a bean soup, fish and cheap wine. 
Meat they could not afford, except on 
holidays. 

There are 450 gondolas of the kind 
that take tourists about. They work in 
shifts, only half of them being in service 
at a time. Of these, about a hundred are 
busy working at the Traghelto, a ferry 
service connecting thirteen points along 
the Grand Canal. Since only three bridges 
span this artery, the Traghetli are very 
much in demand. They have no season, 
work in any weather and charge double 
at night. In consequence, these so-called 
“ferrymen” are envied by the others, 
who row principally tourists. 

The next best off are the gondolieri sta- 
tioned at the railroad terminal and at 
San Marco. At present the best cus- 
tomers are the Swiss. In previous years 
the preferred patrons were Americans, 
Germans, English and French, in this 
order, according to the size of their tips 
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With care, a gondola lasts twenty- 
five to thirty years. The gondolieri re- 
gret the fact that the aristocrats of Ven- 
ice no longer can afford to keep private 
gondolas, since before the war they used 
to replace their boats after only a few 
years’ use, and then the gondolieri could 
buy gondolas in good condition and at 
reasonable prices. 

The gondolieri are class conscious, 
keeping aloof from the boatmen who 
handle freight. Another privilege of the 
profession, it seems, is longevity. They 
live longer than the average Venetian 
onaccount of the light exercise and out- 
door life. My gondolier said that his son, 
an apprentice gondolier, was studying 
English in preparation for the expected 
masses of tourists. He recommended 
that I read a paper written by the head 
of the Society of the Gondolieri. 
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A professor at a local school of lan- 
guages translated the essay from Ital- 
ian, and here is what he gave me: 


In OnpER THAT THE GONDOLA 
SHALL Live 


The gondola, besides being an instru- 
ment of work and life to a great deal of 
workmen, represents in all its characteris- 
tics a symbol of genuine Venetianity. The 
gondoliers live by honest work in the most 
spontaneous and free discipline, observ- 
ing the tariffs and also their [traditional] 
dress and with their gondolas in the best 
order; are besides respectful to the citizen, 
Italian as well as foreigner. The gondolieri 
are proud of their brotherhood that offers 
them gratuitous medical help, their own 
physician with ambulatory service and 
a special gondola destined for the trans- 
port of their corpses. .. . 

During both wars, when steam ferries 
and motor launches disappeared, the gon- 
dola suffered enormously through rough 
wear and tear in accomplishing alone the 
task of keeping up communications in the 
labyrinth of our streams and canals as 
well as between Venice and the Islands. 

The gondola, a craft unique in its kind, 
executed in the purest lines of the most 
difficult shipbuilding technique, has risen 
in price from a prewar sum of 3000 lire to 
the present-day cost of three hundred 
thousand lire. Besides, there is difficulty 
of finding the materials for the gondola it- 
self. It is almost impossible today to ob- 
tain the accessories, furnishings, such as 
carpets, curtains, lamps, etc., and decora- 
tive materials. 

The gondolieri, only too often and 
wrongly reviled, is thereby deprived of 
every possibility of assuring their city the 
efficiency ofits fleet of gondolas. This is 
not only a personal problem of the gon- 


dolieri but also of the whole city, of the 
nation, and it is even more than that. 
There has been an increase in licenses— 
assistants have been promoted to gon- 
dolieri, and there are some who have been 
rowing for fifteen years as assistants, wait- 
ing to get their permits—at the same time 
a number of gondolas have sunk. There 
are in consequence a good many gondolieri 
without a gondola! There are others who 
manage to keep their craft barely sea- 
worthy on account of the many systemati- 
cally recurring thefts and acts of vandal- 
ism; to all of this is to be added the drastic 
effect of high waves made by motorboats. 

How will it be possible to meet the re- 
quirements of tourism in such a condi- 
tion? The answer is, by building gondolas. 
But where are the men to build them? ... 
There is, apart from a few masters of the 
craft, an utter lack of skilled artisans. 
Young apprentices have been diverted to 
other professions by the promise of light 
work and easy profits. Calloused hands 
have become old-fashioned. 


Tue FATHER OF THE GONDOLA 


To save Venice and preserve the gon- 
dola a benefactor had to appear and he 
did—with humble and flowery actions. 
Owing to his refined Venetian taste and to 
his courage, the repairs which are becom- 
ing more and more urgent have been 
started. Achille Gaggia is this benefactor, 
and he is shunning publicity. Achille 
Gaggia is a man who has been living in 
our city for along time in the modesty and 
joy of the truly constructive worker, who 
not only knew how to gather himself a for- 
tune but also to communicate to others 
from the rich treasury of his noble soul! 

We owe it to him if today some of our 
gondolas are plying the laguna with their 
prow high above the quivering waves. If 
you now have a new oar in your hand, if 
you now face the future full of confidence, 
it is due to this man who alone on ac- 
count of his age was entitled to respect 
and to retire and rest from so much hon- 
est work. . . . I know that you all love 
Achille Gaggia, whom you have called 
“father of the gondola.” 

And thus it happened that the seed he 
has dropped into the furrow of goodness 
has sprouted with understanding and re- 
lief for the most humble social classes. . . . 

The gondola, as we have seen, has been 
divinely kept above the waves of bad will 
as an eternal part of the city. We must 
safeguard it with careful discipline and put 
an end to the turbulent running of motor- 
boats which provoke waves dangerous for 
the buildings and the palazzosof thecanals, 
at the same time bringing the gondolas to 
their ruin. The motor tends to dominate 
all of life with its mechanical insistence, 
rendering it the slave of a sterile mecha- 

nism. Let us preserve at least here in 
Venice the possibility of enjoying happily 
and slowly the marvels of Art and Nature, 
and for this it is necessary that the gon- 
dola shall live! 


Some of the citizens of Venice seem 
intensely patriotic in an extremely local 
fashion. ““You know why the gondole 
are black?” asked my gondolier. Be- 
fore I could guess, he answered: “ They 
are in mourning for the end of the Ve- 
netian republic. We’re not Italians, we 
don’t want to have anything to do with 
them. I worked in New York once— 
wops, they call Italians, there, and 
dagos. That’s all right, we’re not part of 
them. Read our history and you'll see. 
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IDEAL SUMMER VACATION 


THECLOISTER. . . adistinguished 
seaside resort offers a beautiful 
setting for your summer holiday. 
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We don’t want them here.” In support 
of this opinion, which I came across in 
several instances, you see lettered on 
buildings—“ Down with the Neapoli- 
tans!” and a crude skull and bones is 
painted under the lettering. 

It is frequently said that Venice is a 
sad city. Thomas Mann wrote a book 
entitled Death in Venice, and Maurice 
Barrés called Venice ‘‘a great tomb sus- 
pended above the waters.” Wagner 
wrote Tristan und Isolde and the famous 
Liebestod here—and himself died at the 
Palazzo that is now the Casino. Venice 
is also the scene of tragedy in Shake- 
speare. Yet, unless you bring that mood 
with you, or, as Wagner did, come here 
to die, the macabre is absent. It is in 
fact inore like the Japanese island on 
which no one was allowed to die; in Ven- 
ice the tombs are on another island, 
to which the funereal gondolas take 
the departed. People with contagious 
diseases are confined to a separate 
island, as are the insane. If anything, 
Venice has too much life. 

My room at the Albergo Luna was on 
the third floor and faced out on a nar- 
row alley in back of the hotel. On this 
alley, as on every street in Venice, were 
several restaurants. The celebrants from 
these walked home arm in arm, singing 
Italian songs in their richest trebles. At 
three in the morning I gave up the idea 
of sleeping. Instead, I filled an ample 
basin with water and poured it down on 
the next group of singers. They stopped 
and, dripping, looked up and shook their 
fists. I had further proof that Venetians 
are not fond of other Italians because 
among their angry insults they screamed 
most often “*‘ Napolitano!” and “ Sicil- 
iano!” For a while they kicked against 
the iron shuttersof shops, waking up the 
whole street. Eventually they hooked 
their arms together again and went up 
the alley singing louder than before. 

A friend in America had given me a 
letter to an Italian official who is the 
equivalent of a police captain in Amer- 
ica. I found him to be a heavy man who 
could have played the role of a Roman 
emperor or the chief of a band of pirates 
as well as the chief of police. He had 
trouble breathing—a sinus condition, I 
suspected. His handkerchief was in his 
hand most of the time, and his eyes 
were puffed and watery. The Venetian 
mind, as exemplified by the chief, seems 
to lack the liveliness of the French. It is 
as flamboyant, but not as elegant in its 
elation or complaint. There also was in 
this official (and in others) more of a 
shoulder-shrugging attitude than you 
would find in a Gallic one. The chief 
frequently said, his large eyes sad and 
watery: “Anything is possibile in Ven- 
ice.” He placed the accent on the second 
iin possibile, and with that he shrugged. 

He invited me to the Café Florian in 
St. Mark’s, but before departing he had 
to look in on his one prisoner. The lat- 
ter, in a roomy cell, sat on a wooden 


platform which was his bed, and the 
chief asked him how he was. What the 
prisoner answered would have got him 
a bust in the jaw from most jailers, but 
the chief merely shrugged his shoulders 
and made a face that said, “What can 
you do?” On the way to the Café Flo- 
rian, he gave a ten-lira note to a 
beggarwoman who sat on one of the 
bridges; then we headed for the table. 

Before I met the chief, I had found an 
Utrillo in an art gallery, and asked the 
price. The man who showed me the 
painting had asked a million and a half 
lire for it. Now this man came across 
the plaza, called the chief by his first 
name, and asked if he might sit at our 
table. He pulled out a pack of ciga- 
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rettes bearing an American label and 
offered them to us. The chief said, 
“Thank you, no.” Pulling out a pack 
with the same name he said to me, 
“Don’t take his, take mine. Mine are 
real. His were made in Rome for the 
black market.” 

The art dealer drew a magazine from 
the pocket of his coat. “Perhaps you 
have a doubt about the genuineness of 
the Utrillo you looked at,” he said. 
“Well, here—” he opened the maga- 
zine— ‘‘is a reproduction of that pic- 
ture.” It was in black and white, and 
with it was an article. ‘‘ This magazine,” 
said the man, “is published here, and in 
this—here, you can read it—Utrillo says 
that it was himself who painted this 
picture.” 

“Who wrote the article?” said the 
chief dryly, his sad eyes on the dealer. 

“Oh, a professor,” said the art dealer. 

“How much will you really take?” 
said the chief. 

“Oh, make me an offer,” said the 
other, “but a good one. You know this 
street in Montmartre which is the sub- 
ject of this picture—Utrillo painted that 
with his old palette, before he started 
to do postal cards en masse.”’ He added: 
“How much do you offer? It is worth 
two million lire—at the present rate 
of exchange. We are asking one and 
a half million lire, but if you offer one 
million, that will be enough.” I 
thanked him. ‘Come and look at it 
once more, tomorrow,” he said, and left. 

“That man there,” said the chief, and 
pointed, to one who sat with a woman 
in the corner, “‘is rich, a senator from 
Milan. He is the old-fashioned type of 
Italian. The woman is his wife. She is a 
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German—from Hamburg—and she jg 
also a Jew. Her parents, once rich, died 
in a gas chamber. She has no reason ty 
do good to a German, but listen: The 
senator rescued her by marrying her 
and bringing her to Italy. Now she res. 
cues German prisoners from the Rus. 
sians. Prison camps around here are be. 
ing broken up, their inmates being sent 
back to where they came from. This 
kind lady, when she hears of prisoners 
who are to go back into the Russian 
zone, arranges at considerable pains for 
most of them to go to the American, 
French or British zone; for others she 
obtains permits to stay in Italy— illegal 
papers—everything is possibile in Italy, 
The senator gets mad because some- 
times these prisoners stay at his house 
while waiting, and sometimes one of the 
right size even wears his suits.” 

In Italy as anywhere else, a “ sena- 
tor” is usually a person of weight and 
stature, but this senator weighed only 
about a hundred and thirty. pounds and 
looked like a small St. Francis. “ Now 
look at that beautiful girl, there, com- 
ing down the arcade,” said the chief. 
“Her father was the owner of one of the 
biggest corporations in Italy. The Fas- 
cists threw him out, but nobody else 
knew how torun the complicated works, 
so they hired him again. Eventually he 
was shot, and in a bombardment of 
Milan, the girl lost her right arm; the 
one with the black glove is artificial, 
but that British sailor following her does 
not know that yet. Perhaps he will not 
find out at all, because he may not take 
his eyes off her beautiful face. . 
Now look at the senator’s table again. 
One of the German prisoners has ar- 
rived. I'll ask him to come over.” The 
chief, who like most Italians found it 
difficult to pronounce the H in Herr, 
called, ‘‘’err Krause,” and motioned to 
a chair. 

Herr Krause came and bowed and 
then sat down. He was young, with hair 
the color of light beer, an open shirt col- 
lar and also the most open expression in 
his blue eyes. “Ach, Sie sprechen Deutsch,” 
he said to me, smiling with even white 
teeth. “Ja, then I have a lot to tell 
you.” 

The chief said he understood German. 
“Tell him about the camp,” he said. 

And as if there were no Italians within 
earshot, Herr Krause said loudly: “Oh, 
die Italiener ! What a people! They steal 
everything! They wait outside of the 
barbed wire of the camp and all we have 
to do is throw things over the fence— 
an LKW is waiting outside. What is 
an LKW?—oh, ein Lastkraftwagen—a 
heavy truck. Of German make? No, 
no— Amerikanisch, everything is Amer- 
ikanisch. All right, so let me tell you. I 
was on guard there—you know we pris- 
oners guard ourselves inside the enclo- 
sure—the English guard us on the out- 
side. But they also steal, everybody 
steals, not only the Italians ——” 
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At this the chief of police nodded 
gratefully and offered the prisoner a 
genuine U. S. cigarette. 

“All right, I will tell you how it goes. 

So one night we were on guard there, 
and forty of those small tents went over 
the wire—hoppla—one after the other. 
The LKW was waiting outside and I 
was checking them off. And then blan- 
kets, and then tires. The Italians wanted 
tires most of all, and there was one Ital- 
jan who wanted a special size; we found 
tires of that size, but they were on the 
wheels of a gun. The Italian who wanted 
them said, ‘What will I do with the 
cannon?’ It was a Bofors antiaircraft 
gun. I only want the tires.’ Then the 
English sergeant who was selling that 
lot, and who paid us a commission, was 
called and he said to the Italian, ‘Do 
you want the tires or don’t you?’ So the 
man said: ‘ Yes, I want them very much.’ 
‘Good—then you buy them with the 
gun or not at all.’ So the Italian bought 
the gun also, for the value of the metal. 
We took down the barbed wire and to- 
gether we moved the gun out. The Ital- 
ian paid for it and took it away. 

T have a fine machine gun for sale— 
Amerikanisch,” said Herr Krause to the 
chief. ‘“ Do you know anyone who wants 
to buy it?” The chief shook his head. 
“Cheap,” said Herr Krause, and added, 
“it’s a hard thing to sell. I must find 
somebody, maybe somebody who has 
to defend himself and his property— 
because if I don’t sell it to someone like 
that, a Communist is likely to buy it. I 
also can get the ammunition for it, any 
amount.” 

“Go on about the camp,” said the 
chief. ** Tell him how you steal and how 
the English also steal.” 


Prisoner Paradox 


“Well, it’s the German drivers that 
are the richest men in camp,” said Herr 
“Everybody knows it. It’s be- 
cause they can drive into town any time 
they want. They always take along spare 
parts, tools and tires to sell. We all wear 
two uniforms, one over the other, 


Krause. 


when we get a pass. The outer one we 
sel] ——” 

The chief interrupted Herr Krause: 
“T must explain about the uniforms the 
prisoners wear. They are British, the 
only difference is that the prisoners wear 
a round patch on the arm. Tell him 
about the patch.” 

“Ja,” said Herr Krause. ‘ We stretch 
the patch over a cardboard disk, like 
so—and then we stick a safety pin in- 
side the sleeve through the patch. That 
holds the patch in place, and we are 
passed through the gate. Once outside, 
we just take off the safety pin, put the 
patch in the pocket and then we look 
like anybody wearing a uniform. Any- 
way, everybody wears parts of some 
uniform these days. When we go back 
to camp, we take the patch from the 
pocket and put it on the sleeve again.” 


“How do you get the uniforms?” I 
asked. 

“Oh,” said Herr Krause, “ that is very 
easy. We get them from the supply 
depot, like you buy goods in a shop; 
only we don’t pay the full price—just a 
percentage to the quartermaster in 
charge. Everybody is in business, every- 
thing is for sale—even the barbed wire 
that ringed the camp, and the iron posts 
that held the wire up, have begun to 
disappear.” 

“Tell him about the English officer,” 
said the chief. 

“Oh, yes,” said Herr Krause. “ Last 
week it was my turn to work in the 
mess hall. I was afraid I was going to be 
reprimanded because the mess officer— 
a Britisher—was lifting the chairs onto 
the tables and looking under them. I 
thought it was because I had not cleaned 
them properly. But he was merely list- 
ing the inventory numbers under the 
seat of each chair. He was going to sell 
the lot. He sold six jeeps last week, be- 
fore I left the camp. 

“Tn a way,” Herr Krause went on, 
“T am sorry it’s over. If one is smart, he 
does like the rich German drivers of our 
LKWs. They get themselves an Italian 
straw man, and through him they pur- 
chase villas and farms.” 

“He’s speaking the truth,” said the 
chief. , 

“Everybody knows it,” said Herr 
Krause. 

“Everything is possibile here,” said 
the chief. 

Herr Krause arose, clicked his heels, 
bowed and walked back to the senator’s 
table. 

A waiter came and the chief, in- 
sisting that I was his guest, paid with 
two of the large brown thousand-lira 
bills. But although they were tendered 
by a police official, the waiter held the 
bills up against the light and examined 
them carefully. 

At the end of the square, again in 
moonlight, and looking exactly as it 
does in the romantic souvenir paintings 
that are sold to tourists, stood the gay 
Cathedral of St. Mark’s. The chief 
dabbed again at his eyes. “ Well,”’ he 
said, “you heard about the English 
stealing too—it makes me feel a little 
better. Everybody says only the Ital- 
ians are thieves. 

“You know,” he went on, “once I 
took a vacation in Switzerland. I stayed 
at a good hotel and I had my raincoat 
stolen. It made me happy. I thought to 
myself, well, good—here in this nice 
clean Switzerland, so real, so honest, so 
properly run and orderly—they have 
thieves too! That did me good—but 
only until the next day. Then the man- 
ager came and brought back my rain- 
coat from the police. He apologized and 
assured me that it would never happen 
again, and it had only happened—he 
added in a whisper—because a few 
days before he had hired an Italian!” 


The sad official dabbed at his eyes 
again, and we walked along the plaza to 
the wing which Napoleon had built, 
and through this, along the canals and 
into the somewhat dark streets. 

“Here you must be careful if you 
walk alone,” said the chief. ‘Once we 
had wooden gates at the ends of some of 
these streets, and they kept people from 
walking into the canals. But during the 
war people took those gates and chopped 
them up for firewood, and now it’s dan- 
gerous.” We passed several small and 
cheap restaurants, all of them clean. 
Here, as in France, the proprietor of 
even the humblest place is a patron 
of the arts and everywhere are paintings 
in frames, or painted directly on the 
walls by hungry artists in payment for 
food and drink. 


The Beggar’s Opera 
The best restaurants in Venice don’t 
compare with those in France. The 
menu lists a starchy diet. The wines are 
only so-so. In none of the restaurants 
do you find comfortable chairs; they are 
without arm rests and their seats seem 
to have been made for people with 
small posteriors. They are almost every- 
where, however, inside, on mosaic or 
hardwood floors, outside on sidewalks, 
or on streets, and many piazzas. At 
some restaurants beggars take up regu- 
lar positions at mealtimes and stare at 
the customers over hedges and through 
trellises. One beggar in particular, an 
appealing woman with a small child in 
her arms, is always outside the Trattoria 
al Colombo; but her performance is as 
languid and professional as that of sev- 
eral beggarwomen who drape them- 
selves on the stairs of the bridges. Pic- 
turesque and part of the décor, they 
take their alms with graceful move- 
ments of the hands, and slowly nod 
their thanks. As the chief and I passed 
the Traverna la Venice there sat a man 
holding on a leash a small dog that wore 
a muzzle. “ 
for dogs,” said the chief. There are few 
lampposts, and most of those are so or- 
namental that photographers pose peo- 
ple against them all day long; others 
have steps at their bases on which 
mothers and children sit. There is no 
place to dig a hole for a bone as all the 
streets and squares are solidly paved. 
The one who loves his dog and wants to 
give it a run must buy a ticket for the 
steamer and take it over to the Lido. 
The Lido, once the favorite spa of 
International Café Society, and also of 
Herr Goebbels, is gradually returning 
to its prewar splendor. The hotels are 
functioning again and the rusted barbed 
wire along the roads has been gathered 
up. The little bathing houses are open 
and very comfortable. The water is luke- 
warm and without much motion and, if 
it interests you, you can sit there until 
closing time and watch young Italians 
make love most tenderly. THE END 


Venezia is a miserable place 
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Charley Boone, the barber, shaves Charley Cooper, a neighbor. He keeps 
threatening to close the shop, but probably won’t. He loves the gossip. 


ANTIQUES 


He sells haircuts and tracks down “found 


by HOPE and GEORGE RITCHIE 


Y FIRST HAIRCUT in Wells, Vermont (pop. 

300), cost me $200. I know a New Yorker 

who patronized the same shop and spent $3500. 

Yet the prices, posted over the antique mirror, 
are modest. 

The barbershop is operated by Charley 
Boone, a collateral descendant of Daniel, and, 
while the shop is the nerve center of the town 
and the place to learn the neighborhood gossip, 
it is also an adjunct to a thriving antique busi- 
ness conducted by a soft-spoken and canny 
buyer and seller of items of great age. 

Mr. Boone, frail, almost ascetic, with shrewd 
blue eyes, has acquired renown if northern 
New England as an antiques detective. He has 
uncovered hundreds of spurious antiques; his 
omnipresent penknife can instantly strip off 
layers of ‘“‘age.” Before you can say Duncan 
Phyfe, he can tell you what you've got and how 
badly you’ve been taken. Yet this same old 
penknife has uncovered scores of genuine old 
pieces, which he has restored to their original 
beauty and usefulness. 

I had admired the blown blue tonic bottle on 
the antique back bar of the barbershop and 
somewhat airily asked if it were Stiegel. Fol- 
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Mrs. Boone’s priceless lusterware (not for 
sale) graces a handsome Victorian whatnot. 
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Charley Boone, the antiquarian, scrapes paint off the leg of a table to 
see what kind of wood it is made of. This is a good way to spot frauds. 


DETECTIVE 


money” in old furniture 
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lowing a short and erudite Boone lecture on 
Stiegel ware, during which I discovered that 
few can identify Stiegel glass, I found myself in 
the antique section of the shop negotiating for 
an antique-cherry Lazy Susan such as my wife 
had been seeking for months. The price was 
$200. Then I walked right in on the Case of the 
Missing Headboard, one of the strangest frauds 
Mr. Boone said he had ever uncovered. 

A short time ago, a regular customer of Mr. 
Boone had bought at another shop a bed re- 
puted to be a solid-cherry antique, an original. 
Before he made out his check, the purchaser 
had an idea. “I'll take it over to Charley 
Boone’s and have it refinished,” he said. 

The dealer was reluctant. “I'll refinish it for 
you,” he suggested with some confusion. “It 
won't cost you a cent.” 

The customer agreed. He left a check and 
the bed with the dealer. 

Eventually Mr. Boone got a look at the 
refinished piece. He shook his head and opened 
his penknife. He found, as he had suspected, 
that his friend had been sold parts of two beds. 
The footboard was antique and cherry. But 
the headboard was new and made of heavily 
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stained birch. Not only had Charley 
poone’s friend been bilked but a second 
customer had bought another bed con- 
gsting of an antique-cherry headboard 
and stained birch at the foot. 

“If my friend had bought the pair,” 
commented Mr. Boone, ‘I could have 
made him one genuine cherry bed. If 
he'd been lucky enough to get the head- 
hoard, I could have made him a small 
footboard of old cherry to match. As it 
was, he got nothing but the short end.” 

In spite of the efforts of Boone and 
others like him, a great deal of larceny 
has been perpetrated in New England 
in the name of antiques. 

Seldom does a buyer get an original 
antique from an unsuspecting seller, 
and if he does his buy is relatively un- 
important. Charley told me that a ven- 
erable auctioneer who is within a few 
years Of being an antique himself had 
sold a chopping bowl to a visitor, an up- 
state New York G. I., at an auction for 
twenty-five cents. When the stain and 
grime of generations had been scraped 
off, the wood shone forth, a beautiful 
slid bird’s-eye maple. The G. I. refused 
fifty dollars for his find. 

“Too few people know their woods,” 
Mr. Boone explained. ‘‘There hasn’t 
been any solid bird’s-eye maple worked 
in these parts for a heft o’ years. And 
they weren’t making chopping bowls 
out of it, even then. That choppin’ bowl 
must date back to early days when 
maple was plentiful.” 

Charley Boone has studied wood for 
sixty years, starting as a whittling 


Mae Boone’s fruit-and-leaf stencils, even the antique gold leaf, are 
faithful copies of Lambert Hitchcock’s best work of 130 years back. 


youth in his grandfather's chair factory 
at Lake St. Catherine. No antique 
ever leaves the Boone shop until 
it has been refinished by him or Mrs. 
Boone. The refinished product is not 
only a thing of antique beauty but 
also rugged. 

Mr. Boone had a whirl at New York 
forty years back. He served as an 
apprentice at the Port Washington 
Museum, lent a hand with theredecorat- 
ion of Castle Gould, the George Gould 
ménage on Long Island, and sat at the 
feet of a buyer for the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

When he was ready to set up for him- 
self, he couldn’t wait to get back to his 
native Wells, a little town near the 
New York border, near Poultney, where 
Horace Greeley once ran a newspaper. 
(Among the trinkets in Mr. Boone’s 
barbershop is a pair of Horace’s 
square spectacles—his nigh-to’s.) 

He brought back with him his bride, 
a Flushing girl who has worked happily 
and tirelessly alongside her husband 
ever since. To her he has imparted most 
of his secrets in handling antiques and 
she has developed specialties of her 
own. She has made an art of copying 
the colored-glass paintings in old clocks, 
and is an expert at weaving the rush 
bottoms into chairs, using the rushes of 
Lake St. Catherine cattail. She excels 
at stenciling the designs upon the backs 
of “fancy” chairs. Her intricate fruit- 
and-leaf stencils, even to the antique 
gold leaf, are faithful copies of Lambert 
Hitchcock’s best work, 130 years back. 
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Charley sands down a basswood-and-pine chest-on-chest that was once 
owned by Ethan Allen. He expects to get several thousand dollars for it. 
Ne 


Once set up in Wells, not even a fat 
fee would tempt Charley Boone back 
to Manhattan, although he has fur- 
nished many New York houses and 
apartments with the finest in antiques 
and reproductions. 

Charley is a whole year behind on his 
work. Some folks who admire his re- 
productions have waited as long as two 
years. 

“You can’t hurry this sort of 
thing,” he says, taking a beautifully 
turned bedpost off the hand lathe in his 
jam-packed shop. 

The bedpost was of black cherry, his 
favorite wood. There never was a wood 
to compare with it, Charley Boone says, 
and that is why when a West Pawlet, 
Vermont, church was abandoned, Mr. 
Boone went over to investigate. He 
found that the Old White Church, built 
140 years ago, had been constructed of 
hand-hewn beams, twelve inches 
square, of maple and black cherry. He 
bought the church. He has been work- 
ing in 140-year-old black cherry and 
maple ever since. 

The patina of the 140-year-old cherry 
illuminates one of his finest pieces, a 
Governor Winthrop desk he copied for 
a Dorset woman. Mr. Boone defies any- 
one but an expert to tell which is the 
reproduction, even to his old stains, 
which are trade secrets handed down 
by Grandfather Castle. Analysis of 
stains, the Antiques Detective says, is 


one sure way to tell an antique from a 
modern reproduction. 

In the living quarters of their home 
Mr. and Mrs. Boone have assembled 
antiques to arouse the covetousness of 
any collector. But none of them are 
for sale. 

For here is Mr. and Mrs. Boone’s 
fortune, collected over the years. Here is 
Mrs. Boone’s famous collection of lus- 
terware and Charley Boone’s 1706 dou- 
ble-woven bedspread in fivecolors. Here 
are the Staffordshire china, old hand- 
blown jelly glasses, porcelain figurines, 
the solid gold buttons off a Spanish pi- 
rate’s dress coat, a tiny copper teapot 
that predates and outshines Paul Re- 
vere, Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepple- 
white in profusion, and hundreds of 
tiny, now precious trinkets picked up 
through half a century of beating the 
back roads and byways of New Eng- 
land’s antique trails. 

Mr. Boone, the barber, learned his 
trade in Amsterdam, New York, four 
decades ago, and even today he will 
drop a Chippendale restoration worth 
thousands to attend a patron of the 
barbershop. He enlivens his ministra- 
tions in the immemorial way of that 
trade, but he holds forth somewhat in 
the manner of a Harvard professor lec- 
turing. The lecture is spiced with the 
pungent wit and common sense of Ver- 
mont, along with enough grammatical 
errors to mollify the roughhewn bar- 
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pershop trade. Mr. Boone, his silver 
hair parted in the middle, his hands ex- 
pressive, his manner politic, is every 
inch the actor. 

On the wall is a sign: ‘I am some- 
what of a liar myself. But go on with 
your story—I’m listening.” It doesn’t 
discourage the town storytellers. 

This year he says again he is going to 
close down the barbershop. It takes too 
much of his working time. Last year he 
was also going to quit barbering—and 
the year before that. ‘‘ He’ll never close 
that shop,” the neighbors opine. “ He 
loves the gossip.” 

Barbering also takes time that might 
be given to hunting for antiques. 
Charley Boone and his agents have 
driven hundreds of miles on such 
searches, and often they find nothing 
but reproductions passed off as antiques. 

The Antique Detective told us how 
unscrupulous dealers “wreck” repro- 
ductions to sell them as antiques. ‘‘ They 
‘sweat’ a reproduction with a- blow 
torch,” he said. ‘The heat will ‘age’ a 
piece very quickly. Beating with chains 
and drilling worm holes also helps to 
counterfeit long wear. And some deal- 
ers fire a shotgun into new wood.” He 
warns buyers to beware of ‘thick, oily 
finishes—they are modern and hide a 
multitude of sins, usually birch; to 
guard against coarse, machined saw 


marks and clumsy dovetailing, heavy — 


with new glue. Perfectly-turned bed- 
posts and moldings, he says, are likely 
to be machine work; “ beautiful irregu- 
larity” left no two antique posts alike. 
Circular saw marks on backboards and 
on the bottom of drawers in buffets, 
bureaus and desks, he says, are always 
suspicious; the old-time worker had 






























































only an up-and-down saw. Further, be 
wary of perfection in planing; most old 
cabinetmakers used a hand plane with 
a curving blade that resulted in a con- 
cave edge on backboards. 

If in doubt, Charley Boone advises, 
consult a reliable dealer. If no such 
dealer is at hand, get a guarantee in 
writing that you’re buying what the 
seller says you’re buying—and money 
back if ’tain’t so. 

Even antique dealers are sometimes 
taken in. Recently a well-known New 
York dealer brought a two-drawer 
“mahogany” drop-leaf stand into Char- 
ley Boone’s shop, beaming at the bar- 
gain he had picked up at a roadside 
stand. He wanted it refinished. “It'll 
bring $750 in New York,” he said ex- 
ultantly. 

When Mr. Boone had scraped off the 
thick oily stain with his penknife he 
found birch. 

Mr. Boone is busy now, refinishing 
antiques bought by summer visitors, 
and his shop is piled high with 
unfinished work. But he dropped 
everything recently to go ten miles over 


into York State where a G. I. had bought ° 


an abandoned farm. 

When Mr. Boone’s penknife was 
finished, the “old beat-up junk” in the 
attic was found to be worth more than 
the mortgage money. 

He bid in an old Currier and Ives 
winter scene at a recent auction. He 
had topped all the bids because his busy 
penknife, exploring the voluminous old 
frame, had shown that the winter scene 
fronted for four other C. &I.’s. A frugal 
housewife apparently had slapped one 
print on top of the other. It was found 
money to Mr. Boone. THE END 
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Like all barbers, Charley chatters to his customers, but talks mostly 
of antiques. To many he exhibits the spectacles worn by Horace Greeley. 
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IRENE AND ANN MILLER discuss costumes which Ann wears for dance sequence, “Shaking the Blues,” from 
M-G-M’s forthcoming, picture, Easter Parade. Six pairs of nylon stockings with hand-embroidered tops of lace and 
sequins have been worn out by Ann’s strenuous dancing. Costumes often receive hard wear before the cameras. 
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HIGH PRODUCTION COSTS make it no longer profitable for 


studios to maintain an extensive jewelry wardrobe. Irene (left) 


TRENE OF HOLLYWOOD 


by TONI ROBIN 


ILE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES ponder 

the social and political influence of Holly- 
wood films, while educators worry about the 
psychological influence of gangster pictures on 


ee, 


STAR, PRODUCER AND DESIGNER confer 
during early days of script. Donna Reed (left), 
Carey Wilson and Irene in front of M-G-M gates. 


small fry, while economists appraise the impor- 
tance of the picture industry as a factor in the 
over-all American financial structure, the mov- 
ies go on influencing, in anything but a small 
way, the fashion tastes of several million Amer- 
ican women. 


IRENE’S KNOWLEDGE of fabric and color are 


great assets in her work as a costume designer. 
Here she selects fabric from M-G-M’s stockroom. 
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rents most jewelry used on her costumes from Joseff of California, 
who copies on order any famous historical piece of jewelry. 


—_ 


Researchers have estimated that 75,000,000 
people in the United States go to the movies at 
least once a week; of these customers approxi- 
mately one half are women, from bobby-soxers 
through matrons, and their interest in movies 
is not confined exclusively to plots. True, they 


SKILLED SEAMSTRESSES receive up to $2 


an hour, do all work on movie gowns by hand. 
Movie clothes must look well, be able to take it. 
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RHEA MEUNIER makes sure each dress is ac- 
companied by its own accessories before shooting. 
She and Irene check Cyd Charisse’s dance outfit. 


STUDIOS rent furs at a percentage of their 
value per week. Irene with Edwards & Kroll 


$4000 stone marten stole for a Greer Garson film. 


IRENE, with producer Arthur Freed, watches Judy Garland run through a dance routine she and 
Fred Astaire will do in Easter Parade. From this Irene determines what freedom the costume must 
have. Astaire says, ““The greatest menace from a costume is billowy sleeves, feathers, falling beads.” 
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will dab gently at their eyes with their hand. 
kerchiefs when the heroine has a bad run of ro. 
mantic luck, but they will still keep a sharp 
watch on her hemline, on the cut of her fall 
suit, on her costume jewelry and on the evening 
dress in which she wins her leading man. If you 
want to continue statistically, this means that 
for some ninety minutes every week 75,000,000 
feminine eyes follow screen fashions avidly and 
critically. All of which makes Hollywood a fash- 
ion influence hard to beat. 

Because of this critical influence studios have 
hired high-salaried, top-rank designers who can 
costume an Amber or a Mildred Pierce with 
equal talent. The studio designer came on the 
Hollywood scene in the early 1920’s when the 
star system was getting under way and indi- 
vidual exotics like Gloria Swanson and Norma 
Talmadge required special costuming. Often, 
in these early days, designing was overlavish 
and aimed at conspicuousness rather than ei- 
ther utility or conventional style. Gradually, 
as important and experienced fashion people 
were attracted to the Coast, the style function 
of movie design became clearer and farther 
reaching. Designers still saved their technical 
knockouts for famous stars, but began also to 
work with all costuming for a picture. From 
Paris and from New York came men like Erté, 
Travis Banton, Howard Greer, Adrian, and 
Paul Iribe, bringing with them a new sophisti- 
cation and a greater understanding of what the 
movies could mean in terms of fashion to their 
millions of fans. 


The Long View 


Today one of the most important figures in 
the Hollywood fashion field is Irene of M-G-M. 
Not only does she design complete wardrobes 
for many of her studio’s most opulent pictures 
but also has her own wholesale manufacturing 
business, Irene, Inc., which presumably makes 
available to a well-heeled clientele designs 
which are breath-taking and original. Either 
job, by itself, would be enough for most people. 

Clothes for the screen, having long outgrown 
the excesses of the early days, must now be at- 
tractive, in keeping with the characters who are 
to wear them, never distractingly obvious, and 
never so extreme as to offend the fashion tastes 
of women anywhere in the country. 

Since American styles vary widely from 
Albany to Albuquerque, from Seattle to Sara- 
sota, Irene must exercise an almost psychic 
knack of knowing what will appeal and what 
will not, a blend of originality and conformism 
that will charm without shocking, attract with- 
out seeming trite. 

There is also the little matter of timing, 
which means designing for a picture that may 
not reach the screen for a year. 

A case in point is the longer skirt, which Irene 
saw as a glow on the fashion horizon some two 
years ago. She had to argue her hunch with pro- 
ducers as well as with stars, since many in both 
groups felt that long skirts would look ridicu- 
lous, would never catch on with the public. 
Irene won her point and was proved right by 
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the New Look. And M-G-M was fortunate in 
having productions undated by the shorter 
skirts that had once seemed to be an integral 
part of the American fashion picture. 

Irene gets a script well before shooting time. 
After reading it and getting some costume ideas, 
she meets with the producer, the director, the 
art director and the stars. From her meeting 
with them she works out her ideas further and 
at the next meeting she is ready with sketches 
of proposed costumes. These are discussed from 
every possible angle, and if the picture is to be 
shot in color, the Technicolor man comes into 
the conference. Finally, when agreement has 
been achieved all around, the clothes go into 
production. 

It takes from a week to ten days to com- 
plete a costume, including two fittings. In- 
evitably there are rush jobs and last-minute 
changes, times when an individual dress may be 


DURING PRODUCTION, Irene and assistant 
watch daily rushes to see if clothes photograph 
as planned. Often last-minute changes are made. 


IRENE’S HUSBAND, Eliot Gibbons, helps her 
to pack up for one of her frequent trips to New 
York City. She packs light for airplane travel. 


completed in a miraculously short time, times 
when fitting difficulties and new ideas will 
lengthen the production schedule. 

Irene keeps in close touch with her designs, 
following through every stage of their develop- 
ment. There are, inevitably, those unforeseen 
factors which always seem to crop up in movie 
making. For example, a new dance sequence 
was added to Easter Parade after shooting had 
started, which meant a last-minute change to a 
new costume for Judy Garland, since the origi- 
nal one would not work for the new steps. The 
new costume was designed, made, approved by 
producer, director and art director, and fitted 
within three days. Irene respects the judgment 
of studio executives on costumes because 
clothes, as well as other details of a scene, may 
have an effect on the pace of the action. She 
usually finds men’s opinions on women’s clothes 
to be in excellent taste, a fortunate fact since it 

ring is usually a man, the producer, who gives the 
akes final nod or frown to a costume. 


igns 
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Facing the Camera Eye 


Costume, to designers like Irene, means con- 
siderably more than just the dress that is to be 
worn in a scene. It is the dress in relation to the 
rest of the scene, and it includes jewelry and ac- 
cessories. Irene takes special care in selecting 
the materials to be used in screen clothing, 
since such garments, particularly if they are to 
be used in an action scene which may be shot 
many times before a satisfactory result is ob- 
tained, must be able to withstand more wear 
and tear than ordinary. And the camera has a 
dangerous habit of picking up flaws—tears and 
spots—more quickly than the eye. Irene will 
go to almost any length to get the effect she 
wants. She will have patterns hand-embroidered 
if the proper print is not available. She will have 
material dyed to her own specifications or she 
will have an artist paint the design she wants 
on a fabric. 

She designs for stars like Greer Garson, Judy 
Garland, Lana Turner, Esther Williams, and 
younger players like June Allyson and Donna 
Reed. She enjoys the work thoroughly. ‘I love 
clothes myself,” she says. ‘‘I like to see women 
look nice. I am the luckiest woman in the world 
to design for women with such beautiful fig- 
ures.” During her first five years at M-G-M, 
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IRENE BEGAN herown dress business in January, 1948. Three minutes’ drive from M-G-M’s Cul- 
ver City studios is the new Irene, Inc. Here she designs high-fashion clothes which are available in 
20 leading stores throughout the country to women who do not faint at price tags of $165 or more. 
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IRENE’S ADVICE TO WOMEN is that they plan their wardrobes around 
good suits. The two shown here are typical of her timeless designs empha- 
sizing the slim long lines and expert tailoring for which she is noted. 


Irene was executive designer and averaged 
about forty pictures a year, each with several 
stars and dozens of costume changes. She re- 
signed from her full-time position in order to 
open her wholesale business, but still works a 
heavy schedule at the studio, designing for top 
stars-and for important fashion productions. 

To fit all this and her own wholesale business 
into a working day requires rigid planning. [rene 
rises at six in the morning for the inevitable 
California fruit juice. By 7:30 she is at her 
factory, working out ideas alone. At nine she 
goes to M-G-M and works there until noon. 
She takes her lunchtime back at her factory, 


usually confining herself to a sandwich. Then . 


back to the studio, where she works the rest of 
the day. In her free time (holidays and Sun- 
days) she usually works at her factory. She 
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doesn’t stop with designing, but, when the need 
arises, is a cutter and fitter as well. She wants 
to know and to be able to do everything con- 
nected with the making of clothes, from draw- 
ing board to final fitting. 


Campus Apprenticeship 


Irene has had a good opportunity to learn 
all phases of the clothing business since her 
own experience has been wide. She was origi- 
nally Irene Lentz, a Montana girl who came 
West to study music—her ambition was to be- 
come a concert pianist—at the University of 
Southern California. A girl friend at the uni- 
versity talked Irene into joining her in a night 
course at a Los Angeles designing school. Irene 
went along because she had an idea it might be 
fun to design her own clothes for concert ap- 
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DAYTIME DRESSES designed by Irene feature the same long narrow 
skirts as her suits. She feels they are more feminine and by their restrictive 
style they “subdue the overexuberant stride allowed by full skirts.” 


pearances, but, before she knew what was hap- 
pening to her, found herself getting a real 
creative enjoyment out of design. 

The next step was a small shop of her own on 
the U. S. C. campus. Her clothes became popu- 
lar on the campus, since they were inexpensive 
yet original and well designed. Her top price 
in these days was $29.50. (Her present whole- 
sale-line models retail for between $165 and 
$500.) Somehow Dolores del Rio heard of 
Irene’s shop and bought some dresses there. 
She liked them and her friends liked them and 
other stars came to look and to buy. This led 
to a second shop in Hollywood where more 
stars discovered Irene. Such popularity, in its 
turn, brought an offer from Bullock’s Wilshire 
department store, where Irene worked for 
eight years as a designer for an exclusive 








TWO PRINTS designed by the famous Bianchini are used by Irene for 
these two evening gowns. In the foreground is a sophisticated boned silk 
print dress; in the background, a feminine bouffant organza with paniers. 


custom salon. She made the move to M-G-M 
about six years ago and has been with that 
studio ever since. Irene’s evenings are spent as 
Mrs. Eliot Gibbons. Her husband, a screen 
writer, is the brother of Cedric Gibbons, 
M-G-M’s executive art director, and she met 
him at a party at Cedric Gibbons’ home when 
the latter was married to Dolores del Rio. A 
year later, in 1936, they were married. 

In her forties, Irené still has a good figure to 
show off her own creations. She prefers trim 
tailored clothes, especially suits, and when she 
designs something she likes particularly well, 
she will often have it made in several different 
colors. 

She wears pure silk blouses and hangs a 
gold medal by a colored ribbon around her 
neck. She favors big, chunky gold bracelets 





and a square-cut diamond set in a gold shadow- 
box ring. When she entertains at home, she 
likes soft, flowing hostess gowns. 

For traveling—she has to make many trans- 
continental trips—Irene has evolved a basic 
wardrobe of two suits tailored with an extra 
black skirt, one faille or silk suit for cocktails, 
several white silk blouses (for wear with the 
cocktail suit), several short evening gowns and 
one formal evening gown, one wool dress, two 
styles of hat for each tailored suit, and many 
pairs of shoes which she loves. 


High-Flying Style 


She likes big, fast cars and flying. She got 
her. own pilot’s license to keep up with hus- 
band Eliot who loves to fly and was a captain 
in the Air Transport Command during the 
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IRENE is a designer of extremes. She makes trim tailored daytime clothes 
and soft alluring evening gowns. She feels that the styles of the 20’s are 
returning, as exemplified by her modern adaptation in the background. 


war. She and Eliot both like to hunt and she 
is a proficient skeet shooter. 

Irene’s wholesale line, like her personal 
wardrobe, is much more high-styled than the 
costumes she designs for films. With prices as 
high as hers, she is naturally working for 
fashion leaders who prefer setting a trend to 
following one and who are not going to be up- 
set by innovations or even by extremes, if the 
latter are within good taste. 

Her line has fifty dresses, and the latest dis- 
cernible trend in them is away from the full 
skirt and toward slimness. She feels that the 
full skirt is out and she uses very little padding 
in her dresses. If she is as close to correct-trend 
spotting in this as she was with her earlier pre- 
diction of longer skirts, the new look is well 
on the way to being old hat. THE END 
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HOLIDAY QUIZ 


A dog’s loyalty to his master has been recorded through 
the years. How many of the dogs below can you identify? 
Twelve correct answers is doggone good, ten is fair. If 
eight is the best you can do, you’d better go bark up a tree. 


Bone Up on Dogs 


by Walt Raschick 





1. How did Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning immortalize her pet ? 


2. Who is the hero of Jack Lon- 
don’s The Call of the Wild? 


3. What Scottish terrier is the 
most famous canine ever to 
live in the White House? 


4. Which was the first Marine 
dog to be killed in action in 
World War II? 


5. This dog’s collar proclaimed: 
“TI am Caesar and I belong to 
the King.”’ What king? 

6. Name two of four famous 
motion-picture dogs. 


7. Who was Argos? 


8%. Sir Isaac Newton’s dog upset 
a candle and several impor- 
tant papers were burned. 
What was the dog’s name and 
what was Newton’s reaction 
when he surveyed the damage? 


®. Who was Greyfriars Bobby? 


10. Of whom did Lord Byron 
write: “Near this spot (at 





Newstead Abbey in Sherwood 
Forest, Nottinghamshire, Eng- 
land) are deposited the re 
mains of one who possessed 
beauty without vanify, 
strength without insolence, 
courage without ferocity, and 
all the virtues of man without 
his vices’’? 


Il. What French queen’s dog 
- committed suicide when sepa- 
rated from her mistress? 


12. Who guards the entrance to 
the infernal regions? 


13. What dog, participant in the 
dramatic 650-mile serum. 
carrying mission to diphtheria- 
stricken Nome in 1925, has a 
monument in his honor in 
Central Park, New York? 


14. Who was Barry? 
15. What are the Dogs of War? 


16. Why did the Romans call the 
hottest weeks of the summer 
caniculares dies (dog days)? 
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